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BOOK S III. AND IV. 


King James, at length, in December 1686, avowed 
his intention of obſerving ceremony no longer in favour 
of his religion, by diſmiſſing Lord Rocheſter, who had 
refuſed to be converted by a conference between popiſh 
and proteſtant divines. Barillon, in his letter of the 12th 
December 1686, deſcribes thus the ſtate of men's minds 
while the iſſue of that conference vas in ſuſpenſe : This 
affair is ſo important, and ought o have conſequences ſa 
conliderable, that it keeps all others in ſuſpenſe,” 
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T O 


THE MEMORY OF 


CHARLES YORK, 


LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND; 


2 Mruorks of a Country fo 
dear to him while he lived, and 
of a Period when that Liberty was 
eſtabliſhed, which it was the chief 
Object of his Conduct to ſupport, are 
dedicated by one, whoſe Senſe of his 


Friendſhip and Virtues will ceaſe only 
with 
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with Life; and who, alas ! once little 
thought, that this Teſtimony of Ve- 
ncration would be all the Tribute of 
Gratitude left in his Power to render 
to the moſt exalted of Minds and the 
kindeſt of Hearts. 


ORIGINAL PREFACE 


TO 


That Part of the MEMOIRS which ends 
with the BATTLE off La Hoduk. 


HE following Memoirs were undertaken 
| by the advice of the Perſon to whoſe 
memory they are inſcribed. He ufed to call 
himſelf a fugitive from the muſes : And indeed, 
amidſt his vaſt variety of buſineſs, he ſtill ſacri- 
ficed to them in ſecret. He adviſed me alſo not 
to truſt to printed books for materials, but to 
get acceſs to original papers. I followed advices 
which to me had the authority of commands, 
becauſe they were always kind, and always juſt ; 
and I procured materials in England, Scotland, 
and France, far ſuperior to what any ſingle per- 
ſon has hitherto been able to obtain, 


I am nevertheleſs conſcious that they are not 
equal to the dignity of the ſubject. There are 
tome family-memoirs in London of great autho- 
rity, which I wiſhed much to have ſeen ; but it 
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required a train of ſolicitation to get acceſs to 


them, to which no man of common pride could 


ſubmit. 


Notwithſtanding the advantages I have had, 

I found myſelf under great difficulties in giv- 
ing a Review of the reign of Charles II. becauſe 
that Prince made mere tools of his miniſters, and 
even of his brother. The beſt key to the ſecrets 
of his reign lies in the diſpatches of Barillon the 
French ambaſſador, which are in the Dept des 
Aﬀaires Etrangeres at Verlailles. Mr. Stanley 
gave me a letter of introduction to the Duc de 
Choiſſcul, in expreſſions which did honour to 
him who wrote it. Lord Harcourt and Mr. 
Walpole, conſidering the cauſe of letters to be 
the cauſe of England, ſeconded my requeſt. 
The Duc de Choiſſeul, with that liberality of 
ſentiment which diſtinguiſhes almoſt every 
Frenchman of high rank, gave directions that I 
ſhould have copies of the papers I wanted, But 
Monf. Durand, in whoſe cuſtody they were, 
having been, laſt ſummer, ſent miniſter to 
Vienna, I have not yet received the papers ; and. 
in the mean time, as I have been very careleſs in 
giving away copies of the Memoirs to which that 
Review is now prefixed, ſome of theſe have been 
loſt. It is uſual for men to urge the fear of their 
works being pirated, as an affected excule ſor 
their publiſhing at all: But, in my caſe, it is 
really a juſt one for publiſhing before this 
Review 


( 
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Review was as complete as I wiſhed to have 
made it. 


I have generally quoted the papers, of which 
I have either the originals or the copies in my 
poſſeſſion ; others, I mean thoſe of king James, 
although of the higheſt authority of all, I have 
not quoted, becaule I have no extracts. Since 
the firſt edition of the Memoirs was publiſhed in 
Scotland, I have fortunately fallen upon a col- 
legion of papers in London, which vouch almoſt 
all the new facts that are to be found in them. 
The papers I mean are thoſe of the late Mr. 
Carte, now in the poſſeſſion of Mr, Jernegan, 
who married his widow. They conſiſt of very 
full notes, extracted from the memoirs of James 


the Second, now in the Scots College at Paris, 


written by that Prince's own hand, and of many 


original ſtate-papers, and copies of others of 


the court of St. Germains. The extracts from 
the memoirs are in Mr. Carte's hand-writing, 
and he had an order for all theſe different papers 
from the Stuart family. I could have eaſily 
made a ſecond volume of the papers in my 
hands; but am not fond of taxing the public for 
what only the curious in the hiſtory of their 
country care to read. However, if the public 
expreſs any deſire to ſee them, they ſhali ſtill be 
publiſhed; and, if I receive Barillon's diſ- 


patches ſoon enough, they ſhall be printed with 
the reſt. 


b 2 Every 


1 


Every man who keeps good company, and 
does not combat every one he meets about his 
political principles, muſt hear many circum- 
ſtances from men of different parties, which are 
not to be found in printed books, relative to a 
period ſo late and ſo intereſting as that of which 
J have endeavoured to give an account; and 
theſe anecdotes are often better founded than 
facts which have been publiſhed. For a lie may 


live for a day, or a year; but it will hardly paſs 


from father to ſon for near a century. In the 
courſe of my inquiries, I have often found a 
current report, of which no one can tell the 
origin, authenticated by a number of original 
papers. Some circumſtances, therefore, which 
are in the mouths of all, although in no one's 
library, I have introduced into theſe Memoirs; 
where I did ſo, I have often expreſſed it ; where 
I have not, it has ariſen from an inattention 
which, perhaps, may be excuſed in one who 
writes only when he cannot better employ or 
amuſe himſelf, ; | 


In order to give variety to the narration, and 
to avoid making reflections myſelf, J have often 
thrown what people thought, into what they ſaid. 
This, thovgh warranted by the example of 
almoſt all che ancient hiſtorians, and the greateſt 
of the moderns, may, in this age, give an ap- 
pearance of infidelity to the narrative. But J 
flatter myſelf a reader of taſte will eaſily perceive 


a diſ- 


FRE F A C. E; 


a diſtinction. When the words are contained in 
a ſentence or two, they are thoſe which were 
actually ſpoken: When they run into length, 
the writer is in part anſwerable for them. - 


T have been told, that I ſhall draw enmitieg 
upon myſelf from the deſcendants of ſome great 
families, whoſe actions I have repreſented in 
colours belied by the principles and actions of 
their poſterity; and that it was not to be ex- 
pected, that a man of a whig family ſhould have 
been the firſt to expoſe to the public the intrigues 
of the whig-party at St. Germains, 


I am ſenſible, that here I tread upon tender 
ground. Every man who treats of party-matters 
in Britain, muſt expect to make enemies on the 
one fide or the other. And I truly believe I 
ſhall make enemies on both ſides, But this is a 
price which we muſt all pay for our liberty; and 
God grant that it may long continue ſo. Yer, 
perhaps, I may find quarter from thoſe who con- 
ſider that I treat of my own anceſtors, ſurely nor 
the moſt inconſiderable in the united kingdom, 
as well as of theirs whom I may be ſuppoſed to 


' offend; that I have an equal reverence for mine, 


as they can have for theirs ; but that I have a 
much greater reverence for truth than for either. 
The firſt perſon who told me that there was evi- 
dence exiſting at Paris of the whig-intrigues with 
St. Germains immediately after the revolution, 
was Mr, Hume, After I had ſatisfied myſelf that 

his 


F 


his information was juſt, I told the great perſon by 
whoſe advice I undertook theſe Memoirs, that I 
had ſeen too much, and that I was afraid I muſt 
quit the ſubject. But his ideas of the regard 
which an hiſtorian owes to what he believes to be 
truth, ſhewed me the meanneſs of my own fears. 


Some perſons. have complained to me, that, 
in the ſecond part of this work, I ſpeak too 
favourably of King James; I gave them this 
anſwer, That, though I would draw my ſword 
againſt his family, I would not do injuſtice to 
any of their characters ; and that I lived under a 
Prince who will not think the worſe of his ſub- 
jects for avowing ſuch ſentiments. 


I was obliged for ſome new views of my ſub- 
Jett to that ſtore of original genius which ani- 
mates the converſation of Lord Elibank. Mr. 
Hume corrected ſome erroneous views I had 
taken ; appearing more anxious about my literary 
reputation than I am myſelf, I would return 
my thanks to ſeveral other of my friends for their 
corrections of the ſtyle; were I not afraid to 
make them anſwerable for the faults that have 
eſcaped them. Yet Lord Littelton, Dr. Smith, 
and Dr. Blair of Edinburgh, will pardon my 
mentioning their names, becauſe they called my 
attention to that pictureſque ſimplicity and choice 
of circumſtances, which diſtinguiſh the hiſtorical 
compoſitions of the ancients ; beauties, which, if 
I have not been able to imitate, I am ſure I feeL 


ORIGINAL PREFACE 
TO THE 


VOLUME of STATE PAPERS annexed 
to the MEMOIRS, and which are 
contained in the PRESENT EDITION. 


HE papers contained in this collection are 

ſo very intereſting, that the Public has a 

right to know from what ſources they are 
drawn. 


His Majeſty gave orders that I ſhould have 
acceſs to the cabiner of King William's private 
papers; juſtly conſidering hiſtory to be the 
ſcience of kings, and willing that the actions of 
other princes ſhould be tried by that tribunal of - 
public inquiry, which, he has reaſon to truſt, 
will do honour to his own. 


Among many other papers in that cabinet, 
which throw a blaze of light upon the hiſtory of 
the laſt age, there are about two hundred letters 
from King James to the Prince of Orange, 

, There 
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There is one conſiderable chaſm in the corre- 
ſpondence, but this is luckily filled up by about 
fifty letters from the king to the prince, in the 
poſſeſſion of doctor Morton of the Muſeum, 
who, with his uſual politeneſs,” permitted me to 
take copies. I believe that in theſe two collec- 
tions there is not one letter wanting that King 
James ever wrote to the Prince of Orange. 


The earl of Hardwicke, from a partiality to 
me which I cannot be ſo affectedly modeſt as to 


conceal, gave me copies of ſeveral curious manu- 


ſcripts from the treaſures of hiſtorical knowledge 
in his poſſeſſion, 


The earl of Dartmouth communicated to me, 
with other papers, a collection of letters between 
his gallant anceſtor and King James, which, 
with memoirs of Bing, lord Torrington, - in 
manuſcript, that I received from lord Hard- 
wicke, will, I believe, throw a new light upon 
the ſhare which the officers of the fleet had in 
the revolution, and of the wiſe and honourable 
part which the commander of it acted. 


, 


Mr. Graham of Netherby was ſo obliging as 
to permit me to keep in my hands, for many 
months, five volumes oof his anceſtor lord 
Preſton's diſpatches. 


The reverend doctor North gave me the uſe of 
a variety of manuſeript memorandums, written 


by 


D R * F A KE. 
by his anceſtor, lord kleper Guildford; one of 


the very few virtuous characters in public life, I 
am ſorry to ſay it, that are to be found in the 
hiſtory of the reign of Charles the ſecond. 


Lord Rochford ectommodaced g me with orders 
for copies of whatever public papers I wanted. 
For, attached to his prince, and a friend to that 
liberty, the love of which is inherent in the 
family of Naſſau, he wiſhed to ſee juſtice done 
to a revolution, in the conduct of which his 
anceſtor acted ſo able a part; and which, by 
making the people ſafe, gave room for loy- 
alty to the prince to become a virtue in the 
ſubject. 


I have been obliged for papers to ſeveral other 
perſons, whoſe names will be ſeen when the 
papers are recited, 


But, perhaps, the perſon to whom I owe the 
greateſt obligations of all, is doctor Douglas “, 
canon of Windſor ; becauſe he made me maſter 
of the uſe of thoſe materials, which others only 
furniſhed. I know that he, who ſees: all men's 
merits but his own, will impute this avowal to 


the partiality of a friend ; and when he does, he - 


will flatter me greatly. 


Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, I ſtin felt 
an uneaſineſs, which only thoſe who are intent | 


Now Biſhop of Carliſle, 
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vpon a literary purſuit, can form any idea of ; 
at not being able to diſcover the cauſes of many 
of the irregular movements of Charles the ſecond 
and his parliaments :- for which reaſon I ful- 
filled, laſt ſummer, the promiſe I had made two 
years ago to the Public, and went to France, .as 
ſoon as I heard monſieur Durand was returned 


. from his miniſtry at Vienna, to try if I could 


find thoſe cauſes in the diſpatches of the French 
ambaſſadors who had been in England during 
that reign. The duc d'Aiguillon, with that 
liberality of ſentiment which becomes the mini- 
ſter of an illuſtrious nation, and from reſpect to 
lord Rochford, who had recommended me to 
him, renewed the order which the duc de Choiſ- 
ſeul had formerly honoured me with, for copies 
of whatever papers I wanted. Perhaps, for the 
ſake of that philanthropy which is the firſt of 
human pleaſures, I have reaſon to repent of my 
curioſity, But I will not anticipate the reader's 
pain; he will ſee too ſoon, in reading the fol- 


lowing papers, the mean motives which afAuated 


the prince, his miniſters, and, at different 
periods, the whig, and the tory alike. 


Monſieur Durand will permit me to thank him 
in public, for treating me in all my reſearches 
at Verſailles, rather with the kindneſs of a friend, 
than with the civility which aſſociates in the 
cauſe of letters are accuſtomed to expect from 
each other, 


From 


: 
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From comparing the notes which I took in 
France, with the copies of the papers ſent me 
from thence, I find, in ſome inſtances, a differ- 
ence in the dates between us, owing, probably, 


to my overſight ; but in all other reſpects, the 
copies agree with the notes, 


In the notes to the firſt volume, there are 
many papers referred to, which are in public 
libraries or public offices, I have not printed 
theſe, becauſe the curious may have acceſs to 
them in thoſe places, 


I am happy to hear that there is a probability 
of Mr. Jernegan's ſoon printing the late Mr. 
Carte's notes, from King James's papers in the 
Scotch college at Paris , and that the originals 
of theſe notes are to be ſecured, at his death, to 
the univerſity of Oxford; becauſe they will 
vouch ſuch facts in the firſt volume, as there are 
no vouchers for in this. The public cannot get 
a, more important acceſſion to the hiſtorical 
knowlege of the period to. which they relate, 


Some of the following papers contradict facts 


contained in the firſt volume; the truth of which 


I believed on the credit of other publications. 
This would be a mortification, if truth, accord- 
ing to the beſt of my abilities to find it out, was 
not my firſt object. Whoever corrects the rela- 
tions of hiſtory, by the private letters of thoſe 


I + They have fnce been publiſhed, | 
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who were the actors of the times, will learn, at 
every ſtep as he advances, to diſtruſt the opinions 
of others and his own. 


However diſagreeable this publication may be 
to the deſcendants of many of thoſe mentioned in 
it, the extent of which I fully feel, becauſe I 
have the honour to live in friendſhip with ſeveral 
of them ; I flatter myſelf it will be uſeful to this 
country now, and to poſterity afterwards, in the 
following reſpects: 


iſt, The diſcoveries made in theſe papers will 
lead men in public life to reflect, that however 
they may hope to hide their want of public vir- 
tue, in a pretended attachment to the intereſts 
either of loyalty or of liberty, the day of reckon- 
ing will ſooner or later come, when, in the 
hiſtoric page, their true characters, and motives 


bol action, will appear. But men, acting in free 


ſtates, cannot have too many terrors hung out to 
control them; becauſe, in- ſuch ſtates as the 
virtues of men are greater than in others, ſo 


likewiſe are their vices. 
7 


2dly, The papers will ſhow that when a king 
of England does not give a generous credit to 
the affections of his ſubjects, and the people of 
England do not put an honourable confidence in 
their prince, both king and people muſt be un- 
happy and inglorious. Perhaps too, this reflec- 
tion may ariſe from the peruſal of them, that 
the 
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the defences which the friends of liberty do not 
ſcruple ſometimes to throw around her; are more 
dangerous to her intereſts than all the aſſaults of 
her enemies. 


- 3dly, Although the preſent exaltation of Eng- 
land, above all other nations, juſtifies a con- 
tempt of the ſuppoſition of other nations med- 
dling at preſent in her domeſtic concerns; yet 
ſhould this ſituation ever alter, poſterity may 
learn, from theſe papers, that the prince who 
intrigues with foreigners againſt his people, does 
it at the peril of his crown; and that when the 
ſubjects intrigue with foreigners againſt their 
prince, they ſtake their liberties on the caſt, 


Athly, Which I mention with pain, this pub- 
lication will ſhow that there is no political party 
in this country which has a right to aſſume over 
another from the merit of their anceſtors, it 
being too plain, from the following papers, that 
whigs and tories, in their turns, have been 
equally the enemies of their country, when their 
paſſions and their intereſts miſled them, 

_ And laſtly, which I mention with pleaſure, 
theſe papers will prove, far better than has ever 
hitherto been done, that the revolution was & 
work of the moſt abſolute neceſſity; and that all 
parties, whig, tory, churchman, and diſſenter, 


alike united in the great and generous effort to 
| ſave 
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Have that blefſed conſtitution, which by their 
dangers we enjoy. a 


Perhaps a peruſal of the following papers may 
be of uſe even to that foreign nation to whoſe 
politeneſs I am indebted for ſo many of them. 
There is muth reaſon to believe, that French 
intrigue and French money firft fomented thoſe 
religious commotions in Scotland, which, in the 
reign of Charles the firſt, were the true ſprings 
and cauſes of the civil war in England. The 
following papers will ſhow, that by French in- 
trigue and French money, the oppoſition of the 
whig party in parliament to Charles the ſecond 
was ſupported. Yet the diſturbances in the firſt 
of thoſe periods, by giving liberty to England, 
and in the laſt of them, by keeping the ſpirit of 
it alive, laid the foundation of a grandeur, which 
has ſince proved ſo fatal to that nation which 
created them. France encouraged James the 
ſecond in all his follies about arbitrary power and 
popery ; but this gave the throne of England, 
and the command of one half of Europe, to her 
mortal enemy. After the revolution, ſhe often 
tried to rouſe Scotland againſt England; but 
this only taught both countries to make their in- 
tereſts inſeparable, and their ſtrength double, by 
the Union. In our day, in attempting to pull 
down the houſe of Auſtria, ſhe raiſed up a more 
formidable opponent to herſelf; in creating diſ- 
turbances againſt England in America, ſhe loſt 


regions 
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regions as large as one half of Europe; and in 
extending thoſe diſturbances to Aſia, ſne paved 
the way for the enemy whom ſhe meant to annoy, 
to gain a kingdom as rich, as extenſive, and as 
populous as her own. A miſchievous nation is 
like a miſchievous man, both may make all their 
neighbours uneaſy for a while, but both will be 
the dupes of their own miſchief in the end. It 
is fortunate for the intereſts of human nature, 


and for thoſe of the people I ſpeak of, compoſed _. 


as they are, of an ingenious and induſtrious com- 
monalty, and of a learned and gallant gentry, 
that they have at laſt changed their ſyſtem, and 
do not any longer conſider their own happineſs 
to conſiſt in making all their neighbours un- 


happy. 


In a country in which the paſſions of every in- 
dividual are ſtrong, becauſe his ſpirit is high, 
and in which all take a fide in politics, becauſe 
all ought to take it, I preſume that thoſe who do 
not like me, or ſome of the following letters, 
will do me the honour to ſay that they are pub- 
liſhed with party views: if this be ſo, I am cer- 
tainly a very unfortunate party man, and this a 
very unfortunate party book ; becauſe I am not 
ſure that I ſhall gain either of the two great 
parties in this kingdom ; and if they judge with 
leſs candour than I have done, I am afraid I 
ſhall loſe both; yet one ſide will permit me 
to aſſure them, that when I found in the French 

* | diſpatches 
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_ diſpatches lord Ruſſel intriguing with the 
court of Verſailles, and Algernon Sidney taking - 
money from it, I felt very near the ſame ſhock 


as if I had ſeen a ſon turn his back in the 
day of battle. a 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ENGLAND, 


FROM TAE 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE MONARCHY, 
UNTIL THE RESTORATION. 


HE hiſtory of England is the hiſtory of liberty, 
and of the influence which the ſpirit of it, kept 
alive during a long revolution of ages, has had 

upon the conſtitution, the religion, the wealth, the power, 

and, above all, upon the dignity of the national charac- 
ter of the Engliſh. | 

The Saxons imported into England an independence 
derived to them from their anceſtors beyond all hiſtory or 
tradition; and, although they ſeated themſelves amidit the 


Freedom 
of Saxons. 


effeminacy of a Roman province, tranſmitted the manly . 


virtues they had imbibed in their foreſts, to a poſterity 


who valued the gift more than the inheritance with which. 


it was accompanied. The beſt clauſes of the great charter, 
for which ſo many of the Normans ſtruggled in parlia- 
ment, and died in the field *, were no more than tran- 

Vol. I. A | ſcripts 


Lord Littleton, vol. I, With the authorities he refers ts. 


Power of 
the crown 
upon the 
vonqueit. 
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ſcripts of the laws of a Saxon Prince, and a Saxon great 
council. | | 

Upon the Norman invaſion the ſubjects of William loſt 
not their freedom even in conqueſt; an event which, in 
moſt nations, has been as fatal to the liberties of the con · 
querors, as of the conquered, That Prince and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſor governed indeed by the ſword, becauſe 
they had a conqueſt to maintain; and they often trampled 
upon both the Saxons and the Normans ; becauſe theſe na- 
tions, ſtanding on terms of mutual ſuſpicion and hatred, 
were more afraid of each other than of the ſovereign. 
Yet ſeparately the Saxons and Normans endeavoured to 
pull down the power of thoſe princes by inſurrections, 
the unproſperous events of which only ſhewed the weak- 
neſs of thoſe who oppoſed, not their reſignation to the 
will of a maſter : And united, they procured declarations 
of their joint liberties in parliament, from that monarch 
who had conquered the kingdom *. 
But, after the reigns of the two firſt Norman Princes, 
the Saxons and Normans, reſpecting their common ori- 
gin and common rights, united their intereſts, and made 
the great charter + an original condition of the ſettlement 
of the crown upon Henry I. an inſtrument of liberty 
which, by means of parliaments, eſtabliſhed the political, 
and of juries, the civil rights of the citizens; and which, 


by ſubjecting to the laws, and to the laws only, their pro- 


Declenſt- 


on of the 


perty, their perſons, and their honour, conferred badges 
of diſtinction upon Engliſhmen, unknown to the citizens 
of Rome and of Sparta, 

The ſtruggles of their poſterity to get this charter re- 
newed, which, although confirmed above thirty times 


by 


Lord Littleton, vol. r. with the authorities he refers te. 
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by different Princes, was ſeldom renewed without com- 


power of 
the crown 


pulſion, and their attempts to extend it, kept the flame ſoon after. 


of liberty alive. But the ſubjects jealous and bold, laid 
hold of almoſt every advantage which accident preſented, 
to depreſs that ſovereign power which the great charter 
was only nieant to control. 

In the breaches of royal ſucceſſions, ramparts were 
formed for the defence of the people: The conceſſions 
which had been gained from the crown, during the reign 
of Henry the Firſt, who had a diſputed ſucceſſion to main- 
tain, were extended in thoſe of Stephen, of John, of 
Henry IV. and of Richard III. who were in ſimilar ſitu- 
ations. | 

Advantages were in the ſame way taken of domeſtic 
diſſentions in royal families, particularly of thoſe which 
took place between Henry I. and his brother the Duke 
of Normandy, and between Edward II. and his family. 
But the deſigns of Prince John againſt Richard I. were 
not abetted; becauſe the nation pitied and reſpected the 
misfortunes of a hero, who had carried the glories of the 
Engliſh name over moſt of the known globe. 

Only four minorities of Princes have happened in the 
Engliſh government, in the courſe of ſeven centuries ; 


for that of Edward V. was ſo ſhort, as not to deſerve 


being brought into the account. Yet the opportunities 
were ſeized upon the acceſſions of Henry III. Richard II. 
Henry VI. and Edward VI. with all the readineſs of 
factions, which had been accuſtomed to à minority upon 
the change of every ſucceſſor: 

The ambition of great Princes is generally exerted at 
the expence of the freedom of thoſe whom they govern. 
But the Engliſh, by indulging the ambition of Henry J. 
and II. of Edward I. and III. and of Henry V. againſt 
the liberties of other nations, derived ſecurity to their 
own. Parliaments ſeldom ſpared the treaſures of the peo- 


A A ple; 


"How ef- 
fectuated 
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ple, and the people never their blood, when they knew 
that the price paid for both, by the neceſſities of the So- 
vereign,” was the continuation of the privileges of their 
countrymen. 2 

The ſubject was ſatĩsfied to find occaſions, whether us 
the weakneſſes or in the crimes of human nature, to re- 
ſtrain the power of the crown, even by degrading the 
pe ſon of him who wore it. Edward II. and Richard II. 
were formally depoſed by par liament. The ſame aſſembly 
reuſed to permit Richard Duke of Vork to {it down up- 
on che chrone, although he came with the intention to do 
ſo into their houſe, but appointed him regent over his and 
t:cir Sovereign. Parliamentary commiſſioners were im- 
poſed upon John, Henry III. Edward II. and Richard II. 
In che civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſ- 
ter, parliaments acknowledged the titles of the rival princes 
alternately, according as victory declared for the one or 
the other; pleaſed in the ſucceſſive changes of royal fa- 
milies to gain ſucceſſive advantages for the people. Mo- 


narchy itſelf was trod down in the perſon of Charles I. 


But, when the ſceptre was ſwayed by able, daring, 
and fortunate hands, parliaments had recourſe to regular 
and conſtitutional defences, adhering to the laws, and 
tempering liberty with loyalty. By ſuch conduct, the 
haughty Edward I. was obliged, after every art of ſub- 
terfuge, to confirm the great charter. In the reign of 
his martial grandſon, the law of high treaſon, the moſt 
important ofall laws in a conſtitution which admits, that, 
in ſome caſes, the ſubje& has a right of reſiſtance,, was 
defined and circumfcribed with a preciſion unknown a- 
mong other nations; and laws were repeatedly made * 
for the calling of annual parliaments; a ſecurity for. the 
people which was not obtained, either when monarchy 

was 
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vas deſtroyed under Charles I. nor when liberty was en- 
throned at the revolution. 

The zeal for independence was not confined to the Spirit of 
laity. Langton Archbiſhop of Canterbury was at the oy ow 
head of the nobles *, who maintained the firſt great ſtrug- church- 
gle for Magna Charta againſt King John. After the fame men. 
act of ſecurity had by the aid of the biſhops and abbots 
been extorted from his ſon +, they ſtood around it, with 
burning tapers in their hands, whilſt it was read in par- 
liament, and denounced curſes againſt thoſe who ſhould 
infringe it. They concurred with the laity in moſt of 
their attempts to humble their princes. And Stratford, 
Archbithop of Canterbury 4, in defence of thoſe parts of 
the great charter which protected his own order, placed 
himſelf at the head of his clergy, in regular oppoſition to 
Edward III. a Prince who could ill brook oppolition to 
his will. 

The united fpirit of laymen and churchmen roſe equal- mos 
ly againſt eccleſiaſtical tyranny. The prelates, as well ſpirit of 
as the nobles, ſtood by William Rufus and Henry I. | page] "=P 
againſt the uſurpations of Anſelm. Both diſclaimed their ty and 
allegiance to King John, becauſe he had given his to the — T. 
Pope. If the church did not concur with the parliament, church of 
in ſupport of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, which were Rome. 
intended by Henry II. as an eternal barrier to the en- 
croachments of Rome q, it was becauſe theſe conſtitutions 
ſtruck not only againſt the power of that ſee, but againſt 
the power and juriſdiction of the Engliſh church. In the 
reign of Henry III. the dignified clergy refuſed to ſub. 
mit to taxes impoſed upon them by the Pope, although 
ſubmiſſion was recommended by the King I: And the 

| | biſhop 

Hume, in the reign of K. John. + Ibid. inthe reign of 

Henry III. t Ibid. in the reign of Edward III. 


Hume, in the reigns of theſe Princes. Lord Littleton, 
vol. r. p. 72. et ſeq, I Hume, in the reign of Henry Il, 
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biſhop of London exclaimed upon this occaſion, © That; 
if the mitre was taken from his head, he would clap a 
cc helmet in its place.” The parliaments of Edward I. 
and III. of Richard II. and of Henry IV. and VL were 
inceſſant in their expreſſion of zeal, for maintaining the 
independence of their church upon that of Rome. As ear- 
ly as the reign of Henry IV. +, the houſe of commons 
petitioned the King toſeize the temporalities of the church. 

The firſt reformer in Europe was Wickliffe, an Engliſhman. 
Henry VIII. in concurrence. with the inclinations of moſt 
of his prelates, his nobles, and his people, threw off en- 
tirely the yoke of foreign eccleſiaſtical bondage. 

The clergy of England may juſtly boaſt, that, while 
the churchmen of other countries, during the reigns of 
popery, were either aiding the King againſt the people, 
or the Pope againſt both; they ſupported the people a- 
gainſt the former, and both againſt the latter. 

Abolition It muſt not be forgotten, that the love of freedom. 

bf ſlavery. hich could not be controuled by the higheſt, ſtooped in 
mercy to the loweſt conditions of mankind. That ſtate of 
villenage, which in other countries required the force of 
laws to aboliſh it, diſappeared without the aid of compul- 
ſion, in a country where the rights of human nature were 
reſpected, becauſe thoſe of the citizens were revered. 

Cauſes of The gradual diminution of the power of the crown was 
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3 of chiefly the effect of three cauſes; 
royal No ſovereign power can ſupport itſelf long, which has 
power. 
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not the command of treaſure and of arms. But, during 
Firſt poli- Teveral centuries after the reign of Henry II. the Eng- 
8 liſn princes poſſeſſed neither. The natural progreſs of 
ef treaſure the ſeudal ſovereignty is to impoveriſh the ſovereign ; 
becauſe, as all the — are his vaſſals, almoſt every 


ſubject 


* Hume, in theſe reigns. 
+} Sze the authorities in Hume, in Henry IV. 's reign; 
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ſubject who approaches the King has a favour to aſk, and 
every favour granted is at the expence of the crown. Al- 
though the poſſeſſions of William the Conqueror were 
originally very extenſive in England; yet, in the courſe 
of his reign, he diminiſhed them greatly *, by gifts to 
his followers, in order to attach them to the fortunes of 
his family. His three immediate ſucceſſors, who were 
prodigal in their tempers, and who had diſputed ſucceſ- 
ſions to maintain, imitated with much leſs diſcretion his 
example. Henry II. indeed recalled the grants of his 
predeceſſor; but he was obliged to receive them back with 
a ſparing hand. He likewiſe + introduced the practice of 
exchanging the military ſervices of his vaſſals, for equi · 
valents in money; a ſtriking proof of the neceſſities to 


which he was reduced. The revenues of Henry III. and 


Henry VI. did not amount to 60,000 pounds a year. 
Thoſe of intermediate princes could not be larger. The 
| Joſs of the French provinces under Henry VI. diminiſhed 
the royal wealth; becauſe, while the expences of defend- 
ing them had been defrayed by the nation, the profits 
they yielded had accrued to the crown. Queen Mary's 
revenue, after all the depredations of her father and grand- 
father, amounted only to 300,000 pounds. Thoſe of 
Queen Elizabeth and James I. notwithſtanding the in- 


creaſe of trade, and conſequently of the cuſtoms, did not 


produce above x 50,000 pounds more, The legal revenue 
of Charles I. upon which he was obliged to ſupport all 
che national expence, and his own, did not exceed 700,000 
pounds 4. Hence the extortions of ſo many of the 
old Princes upon the Jews, of Henry VII. upon his ſub- 
jects, and of his ſon upon the church. Hence the various 
attempts of kings to raiſe money without the aid of par- 


hament 
* Hume, ii. 115. 9 
+ Lord Littleton, vol. x. with his authorities. 

+ Hume, in theſe reigns, 
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nament; and which parliaments ſometimes overlooked; 
from their conſciouſneſs of the neceſſity which called for 
them. Hence the exceſſive attention of Queen Elizabeth 
to economy, which ſhe well knew could alone keep her 


independent of parliament; and the ſale of almoſt all the 


lands of the crown by her ſiſter, herſelf, and her ſucceſſor. 
Hence the neceſſities of the two firſt princes of the Stuart 
race created the firſt grounds of jealouſy between them 
and their ſubjects. And hence, when with a rougher 
hand than lawful princes had uſed, Cromwel raiſed two 
millions a year from the people, he gave a ſplendour to 
uſurpation, which monarchy had not for many centuries 
enjoyed. 

Princes without wealth cannot expect that armies will 
implicitely obey them. The feudal militias, which, at 
the command of their Lords, flocked to the ſtandard of 
the King, were ready at the ſame command to turn their 
{words againſt him. When the ſucceſſors of Henry II. 
followed his example, in taking money from their vaſſals, 
in lieu of military ſervice, they loſt the reſource even of 
thoſe militias. Standing armies took not the poſts around 
the throne, which the military tenants had quitted: For, 
Britain being defended by the ſea, her princes had not 
the ſame pretence with thoſe of the continent for main- 
taining ſtanding forces to protect their dominions againſt 
forcign attacks. Temporary armies alone were therefore 


_employed in time of war: But theſe, from their nature, 
defended the perſon, without ſecuring the authority of 


the ſovereign. Hence, in every war ſince the reign of 
Henry II. which Engliſh Kings have maintained againſt 
their parliaments, or even againſt any great body of their 
nobles, they have always been unfucceſsful. Hence, 


when the long parliament endeavoured to wreſt from 


Charles I. the command of the national militia, the only 
defence remaining with the crown, the torch which had 
been. 
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been only lighting before, was inſtantly ſet to the war: 
And hence Cromwel, with fifty thouſand ſoldiers at his 
back, kept in awe the moſt turbulent of nations, in the 
moſt turbulent of periods. 

To theſe cauſes we muſt add the ſmall extent of the 
kingdom, to which Wales, Scotland, and the northern 
counties, did not originally belong. In realms of mode- 
rate extent, the intereſts and injuries of all are known to 
all; the paſſions are communicated like fire from breaſt 
to breaſt ; the correſpondence of chiefs and of parties is 
exact; they can form or conceal their reſolutions with- 
out danger; the people who are to execute them can be 
aſſembled in an inſtant ; and the ſovereign who invades 
the rights of his ſubjects, does it at the hazard of his own. 
Thoſe ties, which for many centuries bound almoſt every 
ſubje& of Spain and of France to his neighbour, in op- 
poſition to arbitrary power, were diſſolved when all the 
ſeparate provinces of thoſe kingdoms were formed into 
two vaſt empires of unconnetted citizens. 

The ſtruggles againſt ſovereign power, during a long 
period of the Engliſh government, were maintained al- 
moſt ſolely by the nobles and prelates ; becauſe the an- 
cient conſtitution of England, like that of all other feudal 
governments, was a monarchy limited by an ariſtocracy 
alone. In'the reign of the Conqueror, all the lands of 
England which belonged not to the Sovereign, were the 
property of 700 of his vaſſals. Theſe making an aſſembly 
nearly as numerous * as the preſent houſe of Lords and 
Commons united, had a right to ſit in parliament ; and, 
together with the biſhops and abbots, were the only per- 
ſons who enjoyed that privilege. By the conſtitution of 
the kingdom, the King could not levy taxes, without 
their conſent ; By their military tenures, the ſword was 

Vol. I. B m 
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in their hands: The feudal arrangements gave them jui 
riſdictions upon their eſtates, which extended to proper. 
ty of the higheſt value, and to life. In proceſs of time, 
what Kings loſt, their vaſſals often gained; and, as the 
crown waxed weaker, they grew more ſtrong. 

But the progreſs of a feudal monarchy does not move 


in a more uniforin direction, in yielding to the power of | 


the nobility, than that of a feudal ariſtocracy, m giving 
way to the rights of the people. All nobles, from their 
ſuperiority of rank, are expoſed to expences in time of 


ſelves in war, paying, by what they ſuffer in their fortunes, 
for the laurels which they gain in the field. 'The grandeur 
and hoſpitality of the antient nobility of England were 
unparalleled in Europe. In foreign wars, they increaſed 
the ſplendour of their appearance, with a view to aug- 
ment the ſuperiority of their country in the eyes of fo- 
reigners. The loſs of the French provinces under Hen- 
ry the VI. tended likewiſe to exhauſt the eſtates of the 
Engliſh nobles *; becauſe, the habit of an expence to 
which they had been accuſtomed, while they enjoyed 
the revenues of thoſe provinces, remained, after the 
means of ſupporting it no longer exiſted. Even in the 
common courſe of the partition of eſtates by ſucceſſion, 


the power of great families came to be leſſened, by being 


divided. The ſame exemption from military ſervice, 
which the Kings had ſold to their vaſſals, the nobles ſold 
likewiſe to theirs. The nobility, however, ſtill endea- 
voured to preſerve the ſhadow of their former ſtrength 
in the number of their retainers. But they were ſoon 
obliged to quit even that ſhadow, partly by the riſe of 
the arts in Europe, which gave a new direction to the 

expences 


* This is an obſetvation of the wiſe Philip de Commines. 
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W expences of the great ; and partly by the jealouſy of 


Henry VII. who multiplied laws againſt retainers. In 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
to which 80 princes of the royal blood fell victims, the 
antient nobility of England was almoſt exterminated; and 
the new nobility, created from time to time to prevent 
the order itſelf from expiring, had neither the dignity 
nor the pride of the old barons by tenure. The refor- 
mation leſſened both the number of the eccleſiaſucal Lords 
in the houſe of peers, and the importance of thoſe who 
remained. Henry VII. and Henry VIII. took a pleaſure“ 
in invading the juriſdictions, and humbling the pride of the 
great families. Their miniſters and favourites were moſt: 
ly new men, ſelected from the profeſſions of the law and 
the church ; There were only two of the order of nobi- 
hty in the firſt council of Henry VIII. and ſeven out of 
twenty-ſix guardians, whom the fame Prince provided 
for the minority of his ſucceſſor. Henry VII. removed 
the laſt ſecurity which remained to the nobles, by facili- 
tating the deſtruction of their entails ; truſting thus the 
fate of the higheſt order of his kingdom to the effects of 
diſſipation and chance in ages to come. 
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That power which had originally belonged to the Caufi s of 
crown, and afterwards to the nobles, fell in the end im- the f ſe of 


cauſes contributed to this, beſides the firſt great cauſe, 


the high ſpirit of the people, indignant of ſervitude, and, 


by their love of independence and juſtice, deſtined to be 
free. 


- the com- 
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When the military tenures went generally into diſuſe, 1ſt cauſe, 


the ſword of the people, hitherto employed to aggran- 
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held. The feudal militias were, in the reign of Henry 


ingrafted afterwards the national militias: Both, bodies 
of men compoſed, not of military tenants and their vaſlaks 
alone, but in which every freeman graſped a ſword who 
had ſtrength to wield it, and in which all men transferred 
to their country thoſe attachments which their forefa- 
thers had felt only for the perſons of thoſe who com- 
manded it, Theſe arrays and militias gave the more 
ſtrength to the people, becauſe they were introduced in 
times, when the military ſpirit flew from man to man, 
and from rank to rank, in the nation; before the occu- 
pations of induſtry had become fo inceſſant, as to make 
freemen deem it an infringement of their freedom, to be 
obliged to defend themſelves ; and before the regularity 
of ſtanding forces had thrown a falſe ridicule upon the 
man who ſhould pretend to wield both a hammer and a 
muſket. 

From the civil wars of the Princes with their barons, 
and of the Princes with each other, the commons derived 
importance; for whatever were the titles of the great, the 
ſwords of the many determined the conteſt, But while, 
in ſimilar diſputes in other countries, the nultitude found 
the only rewards of victory in its pleaſure, the commons 
of England inſiſted for more ſolid advantages as the price 
of their blood. In every law of liberty extorted by the 
nobles, or freely granted by Kings, to ſerve the ends of 
either, the commons, courted on all ſides, were made 


Free judgements followed free laws. In order to curb 
the power of the barons ariſing from their territorial ju- 
riſdictions, the crown raiſed the dignity of the national 
courts of juſtice. The barons at firſt ſaw the importance 

of 
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&f the innovation: For, in order to weaken the connec- 
tion between the King and thoſe courts, they provided, 
in the great charter, that the courts ſhould be ſtationary, 
and not follow his perſon, as they had anciently done. 
But by degrees they ſubmitted, partly becauſe they were 
conſcious of their incapacity to give proper attention to 
proceedings of law in their own courts, and partly be- 
cauſe they looked upon ſuch attentions as inconſiſtent with 
their dignity, But, as the truſt thus voluntarily repoſed 
in the national courts depended long for its continuance 
upon the integrity of the judges, and uniformity of their 
judgements, a ſyſtem of equal juriſprudence gradually 
aroſe, which, by binding the King, the noble, and the 
peaſant alike, maintained the independence of the lower 
ranks upon the higher. 

The enfranchiſements of the berovahs, which were 
originally almoſt in a ſtate of ſlavery, the diſuſe of ville- 
nage, and the ſuppreſſion of retainers and of monaſteries, 
threw two great bodies of induſtrious, and two great bo- 
dies of idle men, who before had ſcarcely been members 
of the community, into the ſcale of the commons. But 
wherever men enjoy freedom, and ſee wealth held vp to 
them as the reward of their induſtry, they will ſpring for- 
ward to gain it. During theſe innovations, the higher 
ranks at home were fond of expence, and the arts were 
riſing all over Europe: England was full of inhabitants 
and proviſions; many inſtruments of commerce, and ſome 
which other nations poſſeſſed not, were produced within 
herſelf; ſhe was ſurrounded by the ſea on all ſides but one; 
replete with harbours and rivers; and her neareſt neigh- 
bours, the Flemings, the moſt induſtrious people on this 
ſide of the Ganges, were a continual example of envy 
and imitation: In this ſituation, when new ranks were 
gradually thrown into the ſociety, and preſſed upon the 
old, both were mou to exert an induſtry in huſbandry, 

manufacture, 
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manufacture, and trade, without which neither could 
have ſubſiſted. 

While theſe cauſes were operating upon the growth of 
induſtry at home, accidental circumſtances from abroad 
completed the effect of them. The ſeverities of Charles V, 
in Spain, the Netherlands, and Germany, partly on civil, 
and partly on religious accounts, and ſtill more the reli- 
gious perſecutions, which, after his time, took place in 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany, induced vaſt 
numbers of foreign manufacturers to import their arts, 
their ſtocks, and their parſimony, into a country in which 
they could enjoy both liberty and their religion. Theſe 
emigrations had the greater effect, becauſe they happened 
at a period, when the flux of treaſures into Europe from 
the new world gave additional incitements to the induſtry 
of the lower, and to the prodigality of the higher ranks of 
mankind. | AE IRE, 

The extenſion of commerce produced two immediate 
and important effects. 

In the firſt place, it transferred a great part of the land 
property of the kingdom to a body of men, who, in the 
origin of the conſtitution, had hardly any ſhare of land 
property at all. For, a great part of the money, which 
the commons acquired by commerce and parſimony, was 
employed in purchaſing the eſtates of the nobility, of the 
church, and of the crown, which were thrown gradually 
into market, from the time of Henry VII. until the end 
of the reign of James I. This tranſition was the more 
important, becauſe, it was made at periods when from 
the high intereſt of money, lalids were ſold proportionally 
low, and when lands, before the arts of improving them 
were introduced, did not produce one third of the rents 
which, in the courſe of a century, they came to yield to 
Meir new proprietors: 


Anotner 
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Another conſequence of commerce was to draw great 
numbers of men from the country into towns, for the 
advantages of mutual intercourſe. But the republican 
form of government in which towns are conducted, the 
natural equality which takes place among fellow-citizens, 
the neceſſity for that ſecurity of property which is the 
baſis of commerce, and the continual opportunities and 
habits which men living in public have to converſe upon 
public intereſts ; all contributed to ſpread and to fortify 
the ſentiments of liberty. 

The train of cauſes and effects is as regular in the poli- 
tical, as in the natural world. Political power continu- 


ally depends upon arms, freedom, and wealth. The 
commons of England roſe in power exactly in proportion 


as they gained in theſe. By the feudal conſtitution, all 
who held their eſtates of the crown owed attendance in 
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parliament: And thoſe who held their eſtates in that 


manner in England were, as has been ſaid, originally 
700 in number. But when, by the partition of the ori- 
ginal great eſtates, and che enfranchiſement of boroughs *, 
the crown vaſſals were become ſo numerous, as to be 
incapable of being perſonally aſſembled, they appeared 
m parliament by their repreſentatives. Parliaments for 
a long time conſiſted of the peers, and of theſe repreſen- 
tatives, united in one aflembly ; and the latter, dazzled 
with the ſplendour of their aſſociates, and repreſent- 
ing an order which felt not as yet its own weight, 
were, during this period, of little conſequence. But, 
in proportion as the commons gained importance, 
their repreſentatives aſſumed it. And, when theſe 
were formed into an aſſembly ſeparate from the peers, 
they extended that importance under the advantaye, of 

ſupporting, 
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fupporting the intereſts of a ſeparate body. The privileges 
of the commons became in time the greater object of ats 
tention z becauſe, by the partition of the eſtates of the 
original great vaſſals, in the common courſe of ſucceſſion, 
a numerous gentry had been formed, all of whom, al 
though many of them had the beſt blood of the nation int 
their veins, ſunk into the order of the commons, and 
therefore had an intereſt to defend thoſe rights which 
were the foundation of their own. It is a curious fact in 
the hiſtory of Engliſh liberty, that the firit perſon who was 
raiſed by the commons to the dignity of their ſpeaker *, 
was a member who had been impriſoned by Edward III. 
for attacking his miniſters and miſtreſs in parliament. From 
the period of that Prince's reign, the houſe of commons 
regularly increaſed in conſideration and power. 

But during the gradual declenſion of the power of the 
nobility, and the gradual riſe in that of the commons, it 
was natural, at a period when the one order was weak, 
and the other knew not as yet its own ſtrength, that the 
crown no longer oppoſed by either, ſhould enjoy extras 
ordinary powers. During this period, the family of Tu- 
dor filled the throne. It was fortunate, too, for Henry VII, 
the firſt Prince of that family, that, a civil war of thirty 
years having animated one half of the nation againſt the 
other; no common oppoſition could be made to his power: 
Yet even he was taught, by five rebellions, that, though 
2 ſevere prince may ſometimes invade the liberties of a 
free people with impunity, he cannot do it without dan- 
ger. His ſon had {till greater advantages; becauſe the 
different religious parties who courted his favour were 
ſenſible, that the beſt way to obtain it, was to throw 
their liberties at his feet; and becauſe, by the act of ſu- 
premacy, all the power which had belonged to the pope, 
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was united in his perſon to that of the crown. The reigrt 


of this Prince, therefore, afforded the firſt melancholy 


example, that parliaments may be the worſt inſtruments 

of tyranny in the hands of a tyrant : Yet, by aiming at 

too much, he laid a foundation for the crown to loſe all 

he had gained in its favour; For, in an evil hour for his 

ſucceſſors, he made the doctrine of paſſive obedience and 

non-reſiſtance a part of the conſtitution of the church : 

A doctrine utterly incompatible with freedom; and a- 
gainſt which, therefore, the minds of free men never 
ceaſed to revolt. England recovered a ray of liberty 
during the minority of Edward VI. But it ſerved only 
to make the gloom which ſucceeded in the reign of Queen 
Mary appear more dark. Yet even that female tyrant 
was obliged to diſmiſs two of the four parliaments which 
ſhe aſſembled, becauſe they would not comply with her 
will, and that of a huſband who was as tyrannical as her- 
ſelf. Queen Elizabeth continued to poſſeſs the power of 
her family, although the commons had now come to feel 
their own weight, and although the ſpirit of the nation. 
had been exaſperated by .multiplied infults. But many 
circumſtances prevented that weight and that ſpirit from 
being exerted againſt her: Her popularity made oppoſition 
to her power unpopular: Upon the ſupport of that power 
the proteſtant religion depended for the ſecurity of its 
own: Men forgot, in their danger from foreign inva- 
ſions, the precedents that were eſtabliſhed at home a- 
gainſt the liberties of their poſterity : Even the circuni- 
ſtance of the Queen's ſex, with the romantic manners of 
the age, made her ſubjects confound their ſubjection to a 
ſovereign, with their gallantry to a woman. By all the 
arts of woman, added to all the boldneſs of man, ſhe ſta- 
ved off the evil day, which was to bring the power of tlie 


crown and that of the commons to try their ſtrength a- 
gainſt each other. 
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Struggles The Engliſh conſtitution, by ſetting the legiſlative an 
for the re- executive powers in oppoſition to each other, containg i © 
ave ow the ſeeds of continual diſſention. Political bodies oppoſe 
der the are never atreſt; and every deviation from ancient uſag © 
NN is a ſtep gained, or a ſtep loſt, for prerogative or for free F 
dom: For, few Princes are wiſe enough to know, tha 
no King can be truly great, the minds of whoſe ſubjech 
are not as hip] as his own ; and few ſubjects are generou : 
enough to acknowledge, that the ſame principles in a l 1 


mited monarchy, which tie every citizen to another, 
ſhould bind the whole to the throne. When a new family 
therefore was advanced to the crown, and from a countr 
8 long feared and hated by thoſe who beſtowed it; at: 
time when the powers of the higher orders of the ſtate, 
thoſe of the nobility and of the church, were fallen; when 
the crown was poſſeſſed of power only recently obtained, 
depending only upon the imaginations of thoſe who hal 
been accuſtomed to obey, but without wealth or arms to 
ſupport it; and when the commons poſſeſſed a great part 
of that ſuperiority in all things which belonged former] 
to the nobility, the church, and the King; the effects d 
the alterations which had happened in the conditions d 
the orders of the ſtate quickly appeared: And that ap 
pearance could not fail to be attended with convulſions i 
the conſtitution; becauſe old principles of government 
could not apply to new ſituations in the governors and 
the governed. When James I. adviſed his nobles to live 
upon their eſtates, and not about court, when he create! 
peerages with a ſeemingly prodigal kind, for which h. 
has been fooliſhly blamed, when he ordered twelve chair 
to be placed for a deputation of the houſe. of commons, 
becauſe. he ſaid, twelve Kings were at hand,” he fav 
the tempeſt that was approaching. The houfe of com 
mons aſſumed to themſelves powers and privileges un 
known to their anceſtors; and, hen they were provoke 
a by 
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by their monarchs, aimed their blows in the end at the 
monarchy : And the Princes of the Stuart family, who 
ſaw the only orders of the ſtate humbled, which had been 
accuſtomed to controul royal power, but who did not at- 
tend that another order had ſtepped into their place, con- 
ſidered even the aſſertions of ancient liberty, as innova- 
tions in the conſtitution, when the commons were the 
aſſertors. ä | 

An accidental circumſtance in the Engliſh conſtitution 
haſtened matters to extremes between the family of Stuart 
and the houſe of commons. From the moſt ancient times, 
the power of providing taxes had been committed to tlie 
repreſentatives of the people, becauſe the people were 
chiefly to pay them : A privilege of little conſequence, 
as long as the revenues of the crown aroſe from demeſnes 
and feudal perquiſites, and taxes were, upon that account, 
ſmall, temporary, and ſeldom levied ; and even as long as 
the crown could ſupport itſelf upon the plunder of France, 
of the church, of all who would ſubmit to be plundered, 
and upon its own ruins, But, when all theſe reſources 
were gone, and government could be ſupported in no 
other way than by taxes, the power of giving theſe came 
to be of the laſt importance. And the commons, con- 
ſcious of this, demanded, as the price of the money 
lich they gave to the houſe of Stuart, that thoſe breach- 
es which the houſe of Tudor had made in the ancient 
liberties of England ſhould be repaired. But, as both 
the crown and the commons rated their demands too low, 
and their conceſſions too high, diſputes enſued, and con- 
tention cloſed the ſcene. 

During theſe ſtruggles, the nation ranged itſelf into 
two parties, known in the reign of Charles I. by the 
names of Cavalier and Round. head,; and, at an after pe- 
r:0d, by thoſe of Whig and Tory. The new gentry, the 
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trading intereſt, the towns, the populace, brought accef- 
lions of ſtrength to the houſe of commons, but, abovo 
all, the Puritans ; that body of men, whom the ſame im- 
patience of authority which had raiſed the church of Eng. 
land againſt that of Rome, ſpurred on againſt the church 
of England; who, taking their riſe from the people, 
preſerving the equality, ſimplicity, and ruſticity of the 
people in the ranks of their clergy, and the modes of 
their worſhip, were averſe even to civil authority; who 
were more dreadful than other perſons, becauſe they 
joined the republican ſpirit to that of enthuſiaſm ; whoſe 
aſlociates had ſtirred up civil war, firſt in Germany, then 
in France, and, laſtly, in the Low Countries; and who 
were themfelves ready to plunge into it in England and 
Scotland. Upon the other hand, the peers and prelates 
ranked themſelves behind that throne which they had 
been accuſtomed to ſhake ; the latter, becauſe the Puri. 
tans were equally enemies to the crown and to them; 
and both becauſe they knew, that, under the ruins d 
the throne, their own honours could not fail to be buried, 
'The greateſt part of the landed intereſt followed their ex- 
ample ; partly from the fear of danger to their property 
in popular innovations; and partly from that contempt 
of the populace which landed men always indulge, and 
that connection with the higher ranks to which they nx 
turally aſpire. The Roman Catholics, knowing that 
their greateſt enemies, the Puritans, were in the opp 
fite ſcale, brought a zealous but inconſiderable addition 
to the weight of the crown. The antient nobility, in 
their ſtruggles with their ſovereigns, had ſtopped at de 
poſing them: But the republican and puritanical con- 
mons, with a more democratical ſpirit, brought thei 
Sovereign under the forms of juſtice, like a common 
member of the copununity, to a public trial, and a ＋ 
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he execution. With the ſame levelling hand, they laid | 
the peerage, the church, the parliament, and the law \| 
itſelf, in the duſt. | | | 

The civil wars, which accompanied and followed theſe 
laſt outrages, mark that Nate of diſorder into which high- 
ſpirited nations are plunged, before they can accompliſh 
a regular ſyſtem of liberty, or are ſubjected to a regular 
ſyſtem of prerogative, 

It is a characteriſtic of Providence, which human wiſ- Reflection 
dom ſhould not however attempt to imitate, to employ heck: ob 
apparent evils for the attainment of real good, and to ren- review. 
der diſſenſion, as well as union, beneficial to mankind. 

The Britith nation has made its way through many dan» 
gers and troubles : The parties, by which it has been 
agitated, may have, each in their turns, run to extremes: 
But the reſult of the whole has been a conſtitution, which 
by ſecuring to all orders of men the rights of mankind, 
has never been equalled in any country. Nor is this bleſ- { 
{ing to be valued for itſelf more than for the national 
vigour and character which have been acquired in the 
_ attainment of it. Men are generally formed by their oc- 
cupations and objects: Accuſtomed to important and pe- ö 
rilous occaſions, and engaged in the worthieſt purſuits, 
thoſe of equal juſtice and frecdom, they become, like the 


n ſubjects of Britam, high-minded, capable, and brave, ; 
that From the continual attention to public affairs, the peo- | 
pP0- ple have acquired a public and generous ſpirit : From 1 
tion the vigour and confidence of men inured to theſe, and | 
„ In ſecured in their rights, they have derived their ſucceſs in | 
de. every branch of ſcience, and of every liberal and mecha- 

om nical art, making manifeſt to all this animating truth, that 

heir the genius of nations is always in proportion to their ſpi- 

mon rit. We are too apt to regret as an evil tlie diſputes and 

puby Zitations of a free people; forgetting that, man's na- 
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ture being active, he muſt continue to act, or ceaſe to ex- 
iſt; or, in the words of one of the greateſt of philoſo- 
phers, “ That the luſtre which he caſts around him, like 
«© the flame of a meteor, ſhines only while his motion 


© continues; and that the moments of reſt, and of ob- 
« ſcurity, are the ſame *,” 


* Ferguſon's eſſay on the hiſtory of civil ſociety, part v. $ 2. 
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EVENTS AFTER THE RESTORATION. 


CONNECTED WITH 


THE FOLLOWING MEMOIRS. 


Tx Papers in my poſſeſſion concerning the events 

of Charles the Second's reign, prior to the diſſolu- 
tion of his laſt parliament, relate to three diſtinct periods 
of time. The 1ſt is from the downfall of lord Claren- 
don's miniſtry in the end of the year 1667, to the time 
of the Prince of Orange's marriage, in the year 1677. 
During this period, King Charles, the Duke of York, 
and their miniſters, formed connections with France of 
the moſt dangerous nature to the religion and liberties of 
the ſubject. The 2d period is from the Prince of Orange's 
marriage until the downfall of lord Danby's miniſtry in the 
year 1679. During this period Charles wavered between 
Holland and France, the duke of York continued ſteady 
in his courſe, and the popular party in parliament formed 
connections with France againſt their Princes, of a ten- 
dency almoſt as dangerous as thoſe which the Princes 
had formed againſt their ſubjects. The Jaſt is ſrom the 


downfall of the carl of Danby's miniſtry, until the diſſo- 
| lution 
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lution of Charles the Second's laſt parliament. During 
this period, Charles renewed his connections with France, 
the popular party continued theirs, and Frante, by a 
train of policy, perhaps the deepeſt that is to be found in 
hiſtory, intriguing with both, triumphed upon their com- 
mon diſgraces. This review ſhould therefore be divided 
into three chapters relating to theſe three periods. But 
it is neceſſary to prefix to them a review of events from 
the Reſtoration to the fall of lord Clarendon's miiüſtry; 
becauſe frum the peruſal of the whole connected together, 
an Engliſh reader may draw this inſtructive leſſon ; that 
the wiſeſt thing a King of England can do, is to reſpect 
the intereſt of his people, and the wiſeſt thing the people 
of England can do, is to reſpect that of their Prince, 


CHAP, 


a wo © WW” us 
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From the Reſtoration, until the fall of Lord 
Clarendon's miniftry in the end of the year 
1667. 


Popularity of Charles II. Revival of parties. —— 10 
cauſe, The popular party unite. — 2d cauſe, Ihe Roy» 
ali/ts not united. 3d cauſe, The jealouſies in government. 
—ath cauſe, Careleſſneſi of the King's perſonal character. 
— Laff cauſe, Suſpicions of the popery of the royal family. 
AA of theſe cauſes at the end of the firſt Dutch 


War. 


P ON the reſtoration of Charles II. to the throne 


nation, not ſo much the common affectation of public, as 
the effuſion of private paſſion, Men thought all they 
could do for the ſon was too little in reparation for the 
murder of the father; and the new Prince, in his gra- 
titude for this cordiality, ſeemed to have forgot the in- 
juries done to both. It was a ſingular ſpectacle, to ſee 
a parliament, compoſed of many of thoſe members who 
had torn the crown from the head of their late Sove- 
reign, proſtrate at the feet of the preſent one, imploring 
pardon in the name of the nation; and the vote for this 

Vol. I. 2. ceremony 


of his anceſtors, there appeared in the joy of the 


Populari - 
ty ot 
CharlesII; 
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raged by Clarendon, for the ſettlement of ſuch a reve- 
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ceremony preſented by -Denzil Hollis, one of the five 
members whom the King's father had gone into the 
houle of commons to ſeize with his own hands. Seve. 
ral of the popular party were brought into the privy- 
council, and multitudes into office ; three of the moſt 
noted, Hollis, Anneſley, and Aſhley Cooper, were gra- 
tified with peerages; an honour afterwards ill requited 
by the laſt of them, and forgotten by the other two. 
Two of the preſbyterian miniſters were made chaplains 
to the King, and biſhopricks offered to three, though 
accepted only by one of them. The forts were diſman- 
tied, the army was diſbanded ; and for this laſt meaſure 
the moſt popular of all reaſons aſſigned, 4+ That the beſt 
« guards which could furround a King of England, were 
« the affections of his people.” A project was dilcou- 


nue upon the King, as would have made him for ever | 
independent of parliament. Even from enemies and con- : 
querors, Charles and his miniſters borrowed wiſdom; | 
for they attempted not to revive the ſtar-chamber, or 
the eccleſiaſtical commitſion-courts aboliſhed by the long 
parliament ; and they imitated the example of the repub- 
lic in ſuppreſſing the court of wards. Charles privately I 
promoted the ſucceſs of the bill of indemnity in the houſe 
of commons, and he publicly checked the ſeverity of the 
Houſe of lords, in their proceedings upon it. His mini- 
ſter the virtuous Southampton, having propoſed to give 
thoſe priſoners, who had furrendered in obedience to the 
King's proclamation, the ſame number of days for ſaving 
themſelves by flight, to which, by that proclamation, 
they were intitled before they ſurrendered, the nation A 
reſpected his candour and compaſſion, and the King his 
ſpirit. Sentence of death was executed only upon 2 
few who had pronounced the ſame ſentence upon the 
late King, or whole guilt was equivalent, The moſt 


; 
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cruel circumſtance in the trial of thoſe perſons * was, 


that ſeveral of the popular party, of whom Aſhley Coo- 

was one, fate as their judges, and doomed them to 
die for that rebellion to which they had incited them. 
Attention was ſhewn even to the prejudices of the popu- 
lace: It was contrived, that the King ſhould make his 
public entry into London upon his birth- day; and his co- 
ronation was delayed near a year, that it might be cele- 
brated upon the anniverſary of the tutelar * of * 
land. 

The expreſſions of the King and of his court were cal- 
culated to reſtore good- humour to the people, and to re- 
eoncile the animoſity of parties almoſt ſpent with con- 
tention, To the preſbyterian clergy, who waited upon 
him in a body, Charles ſaid, I will make you as hap- 
« py as I am myſelf.” To his parliament, 4 I will as 
“ ſoon burn Magna Charta, as forget the act of oblivi- 
© on.” Clarendon, with a familiarity of expreſſion, de- 
rived from the manners of an age in which the diſtinc- 
tions of rank had been levelled, told the commons, that, 
when the King heard any member was diſcontented 

he uſed to ſay, © What have I done to deſerve this gen- 
« tleman's diſlike? I wiſh he and I were acquainted, that 
« I might give him ſatisfaction.” The ſame miniſter in- 
formed both houſes, ++ That, when he was ambaſſador 
in Spain, he had received ſtrict orders from his maſter, 
* to lay the late King's murder upon a few of the worſt 


of the nation, but to juſtify the nation itſelf.” "When 


Charles, in excuſe for ſeeking money from the commons, 
faid to them, That he could afford to keep no table 
except that at which himſelf eat; and that it troubled 
im to ſee ſo many of them come to wait upon him 


* at Whitehall, and go away without their dinners,” 
D 2 the 


* Ludlow, vol. ui. p. 59. 
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of the militia, the power of the ſword was reſtored to 


ment, even without conſent of the Sovereign. An act 
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the juvenile pleaſantry was received with ſmiles of indy, | 


gence: But, when he added, That he was aſhamed not 
„to have it in his power to provide for thoſe cavalien | 
«© who had been ruined for his father,” a nobler feeling i 
aroſe in the breaſts of his hearers *. 

To actions and words ſa engaging, the two firſt par. 
liaments of Charles II. during the firſt five years of his 
reign, made every return that could be expected. They 
voted him a revenue of 1,200,000 pounds a year; a pro- 
viſion, which, though found afterwards inadequate to 
the expences of government, was the greateſt which any 
parliament had ever made for any King of England. All 
coercive power, even in both houſes united, over the 
perſon of the King, was renounced. With the command 


the crown, The obnoxious triennial a& was repealed, 
which had made proviſion for the aſſembling of parlia- 


was paſſed, by which Charles was empowered, during a 
limited time, to purge corporations of thoſe magiſtrates 
whoſe principles he ſuſpected. The hierarchy, that great 
ſupport of monarchy, was replaced in all its grandeur, 
And the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, a principle ſo dange- 
rous to liberty, though frequently grievous even to its 
authors, was brought back into the tenets of the church, 
and confirmed by an oath, required of all her members. 
So that every advantage which Charles could reaſonably 
with for, in revenue, in arms, in religion, and in politi- 
cal power, was beſtowed upon him. Only to the King's 
diſpenſing power, his parliament, even in the height of 
its loyalty,would not ſubmit. For, when , in the year 
1662, he publiſhed a declaration of indulgence, in which, 
under many reſerves, he aſlerted the diſpenſing power, 
| and 


Ralph. + Biſhop's trial, p. 782. 
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and intimated his inclinations to ſoften the more ſevere 
parts of the penal laws againſt perſons who were not of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, the houſe of commons informed 
him that the crown had no ſuch power, and urged him 
to recal his declaration ; and the houſe of lords could be 
brought no further, than to paſs a bill, which empower- 
ed him to make the diſpenſation he wiſhed for; a bill 
which implied, that without leave of parliament, the 
King had not the diſpenſing power which he aimed at. 

Yet, amidſt theſe promiſing appearances between 
Prince and people, there lurked the fruits of paſt diſſen- 
fions, and the ſeeds of future ones. 

The ſpirit of liberty, which had been awed by the 
ſenſe of danger, or had appeared to be ſmothered in the 
rejoicings of the public, gathered force in ſecret from its 
interruption. It had been agreed at the reſtoration, that 
the political pretentions of the executive and legiſlative 
powers, which had been the ſubject of the war, ſhould 
be paſſed over in ſilence. Hence the occaſions of con- 
teſt, which had ſubſiſted almoſt from the time of the con- 


Revival of 
parties, 


iſt cauſe, 

The po- 

pul? r pare 
l 
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queſt, remained as open as ever between thoſe powers, 


whoſe movements were now only ſuſpended by their 
own fears, and by their awe of the ſentiments of the 
people, to which both were obliged to appeal, when 
they could appeal to no compromiſe. The friends to the 
conſtitution were therefore anxious that it ſhould not 
become worſe, ſince it had been made ſo little better. 

Many of the republicans too from nature could not, 
and others from conſcience would not, relinquiſh their 
old principles; and, when the republic they adored was 
no more to be obtained, converted their hatred of mo- 
narchy into jealouſy of the monarch, 

To theſe two bodies of men, the diſſenters, their an- 
tient allies, joined themſelves, partly from a continua- 
tion of their original principles, but more from recent 


enmity; 


2d cauſe, 
The roy- 
aliſts not 
united. 


- other. The competition for royal favour and grz 


ſion into a party, which diſtreſs had combined, but ſuccei: | 
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enmity; for, the preſbyter; mplained, that the King, 
by conſenting to the act d uniformity, the ejection a 
2000 of their clergy in one day, and the five mile and if 
conventicle acts, had, at the inſtigation of the church, 
broken the faith which he had plighted to them 2 
Breda. 

Even many of thoſe perſons, whoſe natural connection 
ſhould have bound them to the throne, ranked not be. 
hind it, or were unable to give it ſupport. The higher 
ranks of the nation were thinned by war, or impoveriſhed 
by forfeiture. Many of their daughters had been married 
in times of diſtreſs, to Cromwell's officers, or to the cler. 
gy who then prevailed : Many of their ſons had engage | 
in trade: And all theſe forgot the ancient ſentiments off 
their families, adopted new ones, and added dignity to 
them. While the country party, by their conſtant reſi 
dence in England, knew the merit of every pretender to 
importance, yielded to direction, and acted as an unite WM 
body in parliament, the cavaliers *, who had been ſcatter: 
ed all over England and Europe, ignorant of each other' 
characters, while every man was confident of his own, 
would not ſubmit their ſentiments or conduct to each 


| rere g e PP 2 r 
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titude, between old and recent ſervices, and between 
different degrees of ſufferings in the cauſe of royalty, ata 
time when every man thought his own ſervices and ſuf. 
ferings the greateſt, tended ſtill further to throw diſlen-i 


tore aſunder. Some of the royaliſts + were alarmed even 
with the loyalty of the nation, being apprehenſive, leſt, 
in the tide of the King's popularity, the juſt rights ot : 
the people might be loſt. Charles's own inattention to 
too many of the cavaliers w no had ſuffered in his cauſe, 

which 


* Clarendon's continuation, vol. I. 
+ Lord North's memoirs in North's cxamen, p. 426. 
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which aroſe partly from his inability to ſerve them, and 
perhaps, partly from the uneafmeſs which the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his obligations to them gave him, loſt him many 
of that faithful band. It was wittily ſaid, . That the act 


of oblivion was an act of pardon for his enemies, and 
4 « of oblivion for his friends.” 


The remembrance of paſt, the fear of future evils, in- zd cauſe. 


The army had, with reluctance, ſubmitted to the order 


| of diſbanding: In the ſullen manner, and frequent meet- 
IT ings| of the ſoldiers, before they were brought to the 
AS place of diſmiſſion; and, when upon the field, in the 


fierceneſs of their looks, which were thrown alternately 
on the King, and on their own ranks; the violent emo- 
tions and uncertainty of their ſpirits were diſtinctly viſible. 


ne officers therefore, who, by diſbanding them, had 


ſubmitted to loſe their own independence, in order to 
ſecure that of their Sovereign, thought ſome returns of 
confidence were due to ſuch generoſity. Of a profeſſion 
to be won by honourable truſt, their pride was hurt in 
the tendereſt part, when, a few months after, all the 
diſbanded officers were ordered by a proclamation to de- 
part five miles from London, upon a triffling inſurrection 
of ſixty Millenarians. They were ſtill more provoked, 
by finding, in all the accounts of inſurrections publiſhed 
by authority, their order accuſed as the ſource of them. 
When the French and Dutch fleets threatened the coaſts 
of England, and theſe officers preſſed forward beyond 
others to defend them, their fidelity to laws which they 
might have overturned was acknowledged, but for- 
got as ſoon as the danger was over. The ſoldiers too 
telt the injuries done to their officers. They were fifty 
mouſand ir number, and many of them younger ſons of 

gentleme:, 


=S fuſed a jealouſy into the government of Charles, which Jealouties 
in goveta- 


videned the diviſions of his ſubjects, when a more gene- ment. 
rous conduct would have cloſed them. 
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gentlemen, and tradeſmen *, whom Cromwell's high pay | 
had induced to enter into the ſervice. So that the dif. 
contents of the army infected the whole maſs of the peo- : 
ple. 4 
The more rigid ſectaries, from being continually ſuf. 
pected, came to deſerve ſuſpicion. When the malecontents It. 

threw the blame of burning London upon the Roman 
catholics, the court, by a mean retaliation, imputed the 
fatality to the ſectaries. Theſe men were driven to de. 
ſpair upon perceiving, in the expreſſions not only of the 
King's proclamations, but of the laws, which ſhould be 
the ſacred repoſitories of truth alone, that they and the 
malecontents were blended together, as if no man could i; 
differ from the church, without being a traitor to the | 
ſtate. 4 
Clarendon, whoſe views were narrowed by his pro- 
feſſion, and whoſe mind was weakened by his fears, 
ſpread rumours of plots and inſurrections inceſſantly in 
parliament and in the nation; thus throwing a gloom 
over the commonweal, through excels of attention to its 
welfare, and keeping the memory of diviſions alive, 
which ſhould have been heard of only in their effects, 
Even from the ſilence of party, he derived proofs of ſe» 
dition: Novum ſeditionis genus (ſaid he from Livy) 
« {ilentium otiumque inter cives.” A new kind of 
« ſedition, ſilence and ination among the citizens. 
Mobs were ſwelled into inſurrections, and inſurrections |: 
into concerted rebellion. In times of ſuſpicion, all the 
goals in the kingdom were filled with ſtate priſoners, and 
even during peace, the court ſwarmed with informers, 
and the country with ſpies. By ſuch language, and ſuch 
meaſures, many well-diſpoſed perſons were driven out of 
the middle courſe, in which they were ſtecring, when 
they 


* Whitlock's Swediſh Embaſly. 
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hey heard that their love of liberty was imputed to their 


hatred of the court. 


The King's manner of living and converſation, which, 1, cauſe, 


vy expoſing his faults to thoſe around his perſon, recon- The care: 


lefineſs of 


Wciled them to their own, gave offence to others at a diſ- the King's 
tance, who reflected not how agreeable to the little are perſonal 

che weakneſſes of the great. His amours appeared crimes 
Win the eyes of his ſubjects, who had been accuſtomed to 


character. 


ake no diſtinction between vices and crimes. His want 


Hof economy provoked men, amongſt whom the manners 
of the age made private parſnnony be accounted a virtue. 
rue whig party, at one of their meetings, propoſed to 
Wimpeach ſome of his miſtreſſes upon account of the poverty 
Win which their extravagance had involved him: But old 


ord Mordaunt ſaid, that, They ought rather to erect 


4 &« ſtatues to the ladies who made their lover dependent 
upon parliament for his ſubſiſtence,” * To many he 
appeared to hold government itſelf in too little reſpect. - 
And a ſaying of his, That he attended the debates of 

( parliament, becauſe they diverted him as much as going 

o a play, 
5 days could not, without ſentiments of reverence, hear 
che name of parliament pronounced. 


2” 


was diſobliging to many, who, in thoſe 


But that which above all things made the people un- 1 aſteaiiſe. 


nealy in themſelves, and jealous of their prince, was Suſpicions 
of the po- 


cheir ſentiments with regard to popery. The efforts pery of 

Watually made, and the ſuſpicions that more were conti- the royal 
Wally making by the Roman catholics, to re-eſtabliſh 
W their loſt power, and their forbidden faith, together with 
de aſſaſſmations and maſſacres encouraged by too many 
even of their clergy, had filled the minds of proteſtants 
all over Europe, during more than a century after the 
reformation, with terrors by day, and dreams by night. 


hey 


family. 


Vol. I. E 2 Elizabeth, 
Ving James's Memoire, 


* 
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Elizabeth, whoſe title to the crown was denied by ti 

Pope, whoſe life was in continual danger from the cathy, 

lics, and who owed her greatneſs, at home and abroad, 

to her being accounted the head of the proteſtants, urge 

her parliaments for rigorous laws againſt popery, and, 

without perſecution, maintained them with firmneſs. Bu 

James I. whoſe dangers and ambition were not ſo great 
ſlackened the reins, at firſt from ſome liberality of thougk 

derived from reading, afterwards from an inclination 

temper to favour whatever the-puritans hated, and, i 

the end, from the vanity of marrying his ſon to a dauyþ 

ter of Spain or France. Charles I. had great obligations 

to the, catholics, and ſuffered for having ſhown his ſen 

of them; circumſtances which, in the minds of many, 
united his cauſe with theirs, and made them interpret 

his zeal for the church into a bias for popery. Theſe ft 

mily- ſuſpicions were accumulated upon the head of Cha 

les II. Even the church dreaded his foreign education 

a mother's anxiety, and was jealqus of popery lurking a 

the breaſt of the King and his brother. 

Effects of In this diſpoſition of the minds of men, war, fire, au 
—_ ap- peſtilence, the three worſt ſcourges of human life, havin 
pearatthe been united at the concluſion of the firſt Dutch war, h 
=_ — inſpiring melancholy, affected the tempers of the peop⸗ 
war. of England. The parliament petitioned Charles to di 
band his army, attaeked his ſervants, declined to git 

him ſupplies, and drove Lord Clarendon into exit 

though his firſt miniſter, and father-in-law to the Du 

of York, | 


CHAP, I 


From the downfall of -Lord Clarendon's miniſtry, 
until the Prince of Orange's marriage in the 
year 1677. 


"- 


Ruling public paſſions of Charles. His wavering conduct 
about triple allia nce.— Secret intrigue of the Duke of 
Buckingham and Ducheſs of Orleans for the defltruftion of 
Holland. — Separate intrigue of Charles and the Ducheſs 
for the ſame end. Intrigue of the Duke of York with 
Popiſh Lords for the ſame end, adopted by Charles, — Secret 
money-treaty in the year 1670, with Louis, for the deſtruc- 
tion of Holland, and the King's becoming catholic, conclud. 
ed by popiſh counſellors, Charles dupes his preteflant 
ceun/ellers"in the year 1671, and makes them parties to 
the treaty, without their knowing the article for his pepery. 
Te King's ſhifts to avoid declaring himſelf catholic. 
| =» Firſt vifit of the Prince of Orange to England. 
High tone of the King and his proteſtant counſellors after 
he had duped them. —— Bold courſes of thoſe counſellors. 
—— They deſert the King. Lord Danby miniſtry. 
Several money treaties with F. rance—— Double deal. 
ing and meanneſs of Charles in foreign politics, —— His 
ferences with parliament for ſeveral yearn, 


THE 
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6 HE ruling public paſſions of Charles the II. werg 
love of the French, and antipathy to the Dutch 
nations, to which many cauſes contributed. His love of 
France was formed on the natural gaiety of his temper, 
the hours of youth ſpent in a country where men enjoy 
all the pleaſures, and appear to feel none of the pains of 
life, and his partiality to a conſtitution in which it nul! 
be the fault of the Sovereign himſelf if he ever meets with 
oppoſition. The manners of the people of Holland, fo 
oppolite to his own, and the form of their government, 
ſimilar to that which had nearly deſtroyed monarchy in 
England, created his perſonal diſlike. The affronts which 
they had put upon the youth of his nephew the Prince 
of Orange, and the high tone which they aſſumed, and 
whieh is natural to all maritime powers, becauſe they 
can inſult every where with impunity, hurt his pride, 
He envicd the glories of Cromwell, who had humbled 
the then maſters of the ocean, Neceſſitous from the par- 
ſimony of parliament, he hoped to ſupply his wants by 
the plunder of a people, who at that time were poſſeſſel 
of moſt of the wealth of Europe. And, by raiſing the 
Engliſh trade upon the ruins of the Dutch trade, he flat- 
tered himſelf, that he might both pleaſe the nation, and 
increaſe his own revenues by the increaſe of his cuſtoms, 
A few years after he was reſtored to his throne, he had 
taken advantage of the national jealouſies of the Engliſh; 
and, converting the piques of merchants into the quar- 
rels of nations, had engaged England in a war with Hol 
land. During that war, he offered to abandon all Flan- 
ders to France “, if ſhe would not interpoſe to ſave Hol 
land from the power of his arms. The ill-bumours c 
parliament, the diſgrace at Chatham, and the junction of 
France and Denmark with Holland, which gave occaſion 
. 2 3 | for 


* D'Eftrades, 1665. 
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for an obſervation of Lewis XIV. That the Engliſſi 


« ſaw no coaſts except thoſe of enemies, from Bergen to 
« Bayonne,” obliged Charles, againſt his will, to deſiſt 
from.that war. Whilſt the peace of Breda, which put 
an end to it, was forming, Charles was receiving by the 


hands of Lord Hollis his ambaſſador to the Dutch, pro- 
jets from a Frenchman, Gourville, (whom Voltaire ho- 


nours with the title of friend of the Prince of Conde) 
for a ſtrict connection with France, and for lulling De 
Wit into a fatal ſecurity, by thoſe- perſonal flatteries, 

which republicans are too apt to take kindly en. 


ces; projects, which Charles, who was the greateſt, diſ- 


ſembler, and the beſt actor that ever ſat on any throne, 
3 adopted *. 
Soon after, indeed, he entered 1 00 triple alliance 


with Sweden and Holland to protect Flanders from the 


fudden pretenſions of Louis XIV. in right of his wife, 
But before he did ſo, he had privately made advances to 
Franee, to prevent his being obliged to enter into that 
alliance; but they were diſappointed by the circumſpec- 
tion of the French court, which received them not ſo 
readily as he expected. The treaty was however no 
fooner finiſhed than he wrote apologies for it to his ſiſter 
the Ducheſs of Orleans, - and to Lewis the XIV. And 


2midft the rejoicings for the triple-alliance, Sir Thomas 


Clifford, who poſſeſſed more of Charles's confidence than 
any of his-miniſters ever did, betrayed, by an unguard- 
ed expreſſion, the ſecret intentions of his maſter : ++ Not- 
« withſtanding all this Joy, "ſaid he, we muſt ſtill have 
* another Dutch war. 

But before Charles ventured, after entering into that 
alliance, to expreſs in more than whiſpers to Monſieur 
Rouvigny, who was by accident then in England, the 


vengeance 


* Vide a full account of this treacherous French i intrigue in 
Cour ville's memeirs, vol. ii. P. 14, 65, and 160. 
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and Dn- vengeance which he meditated againſt Holland, the Duke 

2 of of Buckingham, who either was, or thought he was, a 
rleans 

for the de- favourite of the Ducheſs of Orleans, was carrying on a 

1 3 project, unknowri to his maſter, with that Princeſs, for 

tand. bringing about a ſecret alliance between the two Kings 

for the deſtruction of Holland. He firſt broached it to 

Rouvigny, and afterwards carried on the correſpondence 

with the Ducheſs by means of Sir Ellis Lighton. She 

deſired him to enter into a communication with Monſieur 

Comminge the French ambaſſador ; but, in order to gain 

importance to himſelf, by managing the affair with her 

only, he declined it. On the 23d of January, 1668, 

Charles had ſigned the triple alliance for the preſervation 

of Holland ; Two letters from Charles to Louis and the 

Ducheſs of Orleans, in the Depot des Affaires Etran- 

geres at Verſailles, ſhow, that on the 2d of February, 

Charles ſent Sir John Trevor ambaſſador to Paris to re- 

gulate matters on the footing of that alliance. But from 

Buckingham's letter to the Ducheſs in the ſame repoſi- 

tory, of date r 5th February, it appears, that the nego- 

tiation between him and her for defeating the ends of It 

had, at that time proceeded ſome length. 

It was, however, ſeveral months before the ſolkcitz 

tions of the Ducheſs of Orleans and Buckingham with 

Charles produced any conſiderable effect. He indeed 

: continued his communications with Rouvigny, and of- 

fered a ſecret league offenſive and defenſive, and a per- 

fe& participation of meaſures with France. But Louis 

and he, each diſtruſting that the other would betray the 

ſecret to the Dutch, heſitated who ſhould make the firſt 

advance; and Charles ſtood in awe of his people, though 

he had fatally imbibed an opinion in his exile, that he 

vad an intereſt ſeparate from thetrs. 


"i 
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At laſt, in the winter of the year 1668, he made a Separate 
1 in writing, by his anibaſſador Lord Hollis at _ er 
Paris, for a ſecret alliance with Louis. But reflecting — = 
upon the danger of entruſting the conduct of a treaty for Ducheſs 
the deſtruction of a republic, to a man who had drawn his 2 * 
ſword in a republican cauſe, he ſoon after ceaſed to make 
uſe of the ſervices of Hollis. Unhappy, and irreſolute 
whom to truſt, hedeclined treating with Comminge, under 
pretence that he was a weak man; he deſired his ſiſter to | 
put no confidence in Buckingham, who he thought would 
abuſe it; and propoſed that the conduct of the treaty 
ſhould be confined to her and himſelf only. Louis con- 
ſented, with that mixture of gallantry and politics in 
which he conſtantly found his intereſt, while he preten- 
ded to ſacrifice the laſt to the firſt ; for he had intelligence, 
that the Ducheſs who poſſeſſed all the beauty and intrigu- 
ing ſpirit of her mother, had gained the compleat do- 
minion of her brother's ſpirit; that, on-taking leave of 
her when ſhe went to France, he had been ſeen often to 
weep; and that he had granted every favour which ſhe 
had at that time aſked for any of his ſubjects. , 
But Charles's difficulty in finding perſons to truſt secret -.. 
with the conduct of the ſecret treaty he intended, trigue o 
was unexpectedly removed by the accident of the 8 
converſion of the Duke of York. The ruling paſ- with po- 
ſion in that Prince's breaſt was zeal for religion. For 9 ns 
this, even whilſt a youth and an exile, he had broken ſame end. 
through the laws of diſcretion and of nature, by inſiſting 
that the Duke of Gloceſter ſhould be taken from his mo- 
ther's arms, to prevent her enticing his youth-to the 
popiſh religion. The Duke's attachment to the Roman 
catholic religion was the ſtronger, becauſe he believed 
that it was the reſult of his reaſon ; For he had long ſtu- 
died the controverſy, before he ultimately fixed his faith, 
and was, not converted until the beginning of the year 

1669. 
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1669. Symons, a jeſuit, was the perſon to whom James 
owed this change, and his family its ruin. The ſame 
zeal which made the Duke avow his converſion, per- 


ſuaded him, as ſoon as it was completed, that he could 
not expiate former errors, without extending the effect 


of that converſion to the reſt of human kind. On the 
25th of January 1669, a plan was formed in his cloſet 
with Lord Clifford, and Lord Arundel of Wardour, both 


of the popiſh religion, and Lord Arlington who was well 


affected to it, and died in the profeſſion of it *,-for a ſe- 
cret treaty with France for that purpoſe. In-an evil 
hour for Charles II. Clarendon had taught him, in the 


very firſt years of his reign , to receive money from 
France, unknown to his people: Preſuming upon the 
ſame aid, the Duke and his three aſſociates, formed the 


project of a treaty between the Kings of France and Evg- 
land, the proviſions of which were to be, that Louis XIV, 


ſhould ſupply Charles with money, in order to enable 
bim to re-eſtabliſh the popiſh religion in England, and 
render his power independent of parliament 5 ſend 
forces to his aſſiſtance, in caſe inſurrections ſhould ariſe 
in his kingdom ; and, after the intereſts of religion were 
ſecured, and Charles was quiet in the poſſeſſion of his 
power, that the two monarchs ſhould join their forces 


by ſea and land for the deſtruction of the Dutch common: 


wealth, 
The ſcheme was 3 laid before Charles, who 


adopted and improved upon it: For he added to the pro- 
ject, that upon the death of the King of Spain without 


iſſue, the dominions of Spain in Europe ſhould be ſecured 
to France, and her dominions in the new world, toge- 


ther 


* Barillon ſays ſo in one of his letters at Verſailles, which 
gives an account of Lord Arlington's death. 


= XF The evidence of this is in the Clarendon papers. 
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ther with Oſtend and Minorca to England; that from 
the conqueſts to be made in the Seven Provinces a ſettle- 
ment ſhould be provided for the young Prince of Orange, 
and the iſlands of Walktron and Caſſante, with L'Ecluſe 
reſerved to England: He propoſed too, that war ſhould, 
at the ſame time, be declared againſt Hamburgh, from a 
falſe idea, that if Holland and Hamburgh were ſubdued, 

England would be enriched by the trade of the world, 
as if it was poſſible for a trading nation to be rich, 
when all others were poor. Lord Arundel of War- 
dour, a Roman- catholic, was diſpatched to Paris to 
pave the way for the project. Monſieur Colbert was 
ſent from Paris to London to receive it. Sir Rich- 
ard Bealling, a Roman catholic, threw it into the draft 
of a treaty ; and Sir Thomas Clifford of the ſame reli- 
gion, together with Lord Arundel, Lord Arlington, and 
Bealling, were named commiſſioners by the King to con- 
clude the affair with Colbert. Louis refuſed to engage 
in a war againſt Hamburgh, but agreed to give two mil- 


lions of livres, for the King's declaring himſelf a Roman 


catholic, and a yearly ſublidy of three millions of livres 
during the Dutch wär. He agreed alſo to the other ar- 
ticles of Bealling's draft, but with an intention to prevail 
afterwards upon Chirles to reverſe the order of the pro- 
ject, and begin with the attack upon Holland. To com- 
paſs this end, he delayed putting a final hand to the 
treaty, until he had ben the Ducheſs to Dover, under 


pretence of a viſit to her brother, and lingered himſelf 


upon the oppoſite coaſts of France while the interview 
laſted. 

It was intended, that the King and the Duke ſhould 
have gone 'to Dover together ; ; but, by an accident, 
Charles went alone: For, all the conventicles were to be 
ſhut up in London, upon the enſuing Sunday, and the 


Duke was left behind to guard the city againſt riots, which 
Vor. 1 F 


were 


AL 


: 
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were dreaded upon that occaſion. And, before he went 
down to Dover, the Ducheſs had obtained from her bro- 
ther an aſſurance to the court of France, that notwith- 
ſtanding what had been agreed upon, the Dutch war 
ſhould preceed his declaring himſelf catholic. When the 
Duke arrived, he preſſed his brother, but in vain, to 
recall the promiſe, and to adhere ſtrictly to the original 
plan, by ſettling the intereſts of religion, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of his own power at home, before he engaged 
himſelf in the difficulties of a war, Which would make 
him dependent upon parlianient. The treaty was ſigned 


at Dover by Colbert and the four Engliſh commiſſioners, 


* — 1670, and ſoon after ratified by the ſignature, 


and private letters, and private ſeals of the two ſove. 
reigns. 4 
But though the particulars of this important treaty 
were never known, till the author of theſe memoirs had 
the good fortune to find them at Verſailles, the inter- 
view of Charles with the Ducheſs of Orleans ſpread the 
alarm from England to Holland, and from both to the 
reſt of Europe. Even the ominous death of the Duchels 
of Orleans, which ſucceeded this new friendſhip, ſtruck 
the imaginations of a people who, in thoſe days, con- 
nected all events with religion; and the return of a French 
miſtreſs to Charles, who had been ſent by the French 
court with the Ducheſs to Dover, confirmed the ſame 
ſerious impreſſion: © Fatal,” it was ſaid, * muſt be thoſe 
« councils which had been ſealed by the King's adultery. 
« which were reported to have been followed by poiſon- 
ing, and in which the deſtruction of an illuſtrious pro- 
«« teſtant republic had been concerted amidſt feaſts and 
„ revels. Heaven difapproved the project, by ſtriking 
« down its firſt conductreſs, before ſhe could fee the ſuc · 
e ceſs of her ſnares. But the ſurvivor was more dan- 


* 0 Wy NP keep her lover inthralled for ever 


« to 
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te to the inchantments of a people who were the natural 
4 enemies of his own.“ 

Galled with the late oppoſitions i in parliament. to his Cabal. 
miniſters and meaſures, Charles, in order to divide the 
popular party, had, ſome time before this, withdrawn 
his confidence from his miniſters of the old royal party, 
and pretended to give it to a new miniſtry, commonly 
called the cabal, which he had formed of popular men. 
Southampton was dead. Clarendon had fallen a victim 
to the revenge of the Ducheſs af Cleveland, the intrigues 
of rivals, the reſentment of parliament, and his own 
imprudences. Prince Rupert, the Duke of Ormond, the 
Lord Keeper Bridgeman, Secretary Trevor, Sir William 
Coventry, were no longer called to councils, All power 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, was committed to 
ſix men, Lord Clifford, Lord Arlington, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Aſhley Cooper afterwards Earl cf 
Shafteſbury, the Duke of Lauderdale, and Lord Robarts; 
the three laſt öf Whom had drawn their ſwords againſt 
the King's father. Clifford had raiſed himſelf by his 
great influence in the houſe of Commons : Aſhley Cooper 
had fill greater in the houſe of Lords: Arlington, not- 
withſtanding his ſecret inclinations to popery, had main- 
tained connections with the diſſenters : Buckingham fe- 
vouring all ſects, becauſe he was of no religion himſelf, 
was a favourite of the diſſenters ; Lauderdale had great 
| intereſt with the preſbyterians in Scotland: And Shaftc(- 

bury and Buckingham were ſupported hy the people, be- 
cauſe they pretended a reverence for their rights. This 
miniſtry was the moſt extraordinary that ever was com- 
poſed; For the King had an unconquerable diſtruſt of 
Shafteſbury ; Though diverted with the humours of 
Buckingham, he was ſhocked with an advice which that 
Duke had given him to procure 2 parliamentary divorce 
Tom the Queen, and had once committed him to the 
F 2 Tour 
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Tower for perſonal offences againſt himſelf: Arlingtod 
and Buckingham were mortal foes: And Buckingham, 
Shafteſbury, and Lauderdale, were averſe from the in- 
fluence of the Duke of York with his brother, becauſe 
they thought it interfered with their on: or, at leaſt, 
the Duke believed that they were ſo. But, at the inter- 
view at Dover, the Ducheſs of Orleans reconciled: Ar- 
lington and Buckingham, and the King to Buckingham. 
The treaty of Dover was no ſooner ſigned than Col- 
bert preſſed Charles to make preparations for the Dutch 
war. Charles, without refuſing, delayed it, ſometimes 
under the excuſe, either real or pretended, that he intend- 
ed, by enforcing the laws againſt diſſenters, to drive 
them to extremities, and waited for an opportunity of 
raiſing an army under the pretence of diſtreſſing them; 
and at other times pleading the duties of conſcience, which 
obliged him to poſtpone his temporal to his ſpiritual in- 
tereſt. But his heſitation, in reality, aroſe from anxiety 
to touch the two millions ſtipulated for his converſion. 
and the conſciouſneſs that in the dangerous engagements 
which he had taken, he was ſupported only by a few of 
his popiſh, but none of his proteſtant counſellors. 
From this laſt uneaſiheſs, however, he was ſpeedily 
relieved by the officious reſtleſs ſpirit of Buckingham. 
Upon the death of the Ducheſs of Orteans, Buckingham 
formed a project of being ſent upon an embaſſy of condo- 
lence to France, and of endeavouring when there to bring 
about an alliance between the French' and Engliſh courts 
againſt Holland. Colbert, to whom he made the propoſal, 
communicated it to Charles, who deſired him to give it 
encouragement. Buckingham then opened his views to 
Lauderdale and Aſhley Cooper. The firſt entered into 
them. The laſt deſired time to conſider. 
This accident gave an opportunity for Charles to carry 
on an 3 perfectly ſuited to his genius, for laying 
| upon 


* 
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npon his proteſtant miniſters the burden of: part of the 
treaty, which, unknown to them, had juſt been conclu- 
ded by his popiſh ones... He ſent the Nuke of Buckipg- 
ham on the embaſly of condolence ſolicited by hip. He 
entreated Louis to flatter the vanity of the new anibaſſa- 
dor, by the honour of forming an alliance, the merit of 
which would be all his own, and his ambition, by hold- 
ing out to him the proſpect of commanding the Evgliſh 
forces to be employed againſt, the Dutch. And by theſe 
arts he intended, that Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, and 
Lauderdale ſhould be made parties to a treaty, which 
ſhould be ſo. conducted, as to be a repetition of the for- 


mer ſecret one in all things, except in the article relative” 


to his dechring himſelf Roman Catholic. 
Buckingham fell into the ſnares was eaſily gained i in 
France to whatever wis aſked of him; boaſted to his 
own court, that he could draw the French one into an alli- 
ance with it; was. thanked by the King, the Duke of 
York, and Lord Arlington, all of whom ordered hun to 
proceed. He then deſired to be recalled, that he might 
bring the other nuniſters into his views. His deſire was 
complied with, in. order that he might, as the King ex- 
prefſed it to him, © finiſh what he had ſo gloriouſly be- 
% gun.” He ſucceeded with Lord Aſhley Cooper, and 
the King with the Duke of Lauderdale. un 
niſters, with Buckingham, Lord Arlington, and the Duke 


of Vork were appointed commiſſioners to conduct the : 


treaty with Monſieur Colbert. But to cover the part 


which Arlington was acting, as well as to inflame the 


impatience of Buckingham by oppoſition, Arlington and 
Colbert pretended to throw difficulties in the, way of the 
treaty ; and Buckingham was ſo miſerably the dupe of 
his own project, as to write letters to Louis the XIV. 
complaining of them, and inſinuating that e was 
in the pay of the enemies of France. - | 

Charles 


ele wo mi- 


- 
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Charles, in the mean time, gave the line of the treaty 
to his commiſſioners, which was ſo framed as to corre. 
ſpond with the former one in all things ; except, that ij 
order to comply with the demands of the new commiſ 
ſioners, Louis gave Charles a million of livres in hand 
and added the iſlands of Worne and Goree to the ſhare 
which England was to have had in the diviſion of Hol, 
land; and to blind them, the article relative to the King 
2 religion was omitted, and the two millions containel 
| in it were thrown into an additional ſubſidy for the fi 
year of the Dutch war. But after all things were agree 
upon, Louis inſiſted to have a private declaration from 
Charles, that theſe two millions were in reality the * 

of his change of religion, and a private confirmation d 
the treaty of Dover in all things. Charles ſaw the ad 
vantage which theſe new demands gave Louis over him, 
} and reluctantly ſubmitted. The treaty was ſigned by 
l Charles on the ad of February, and by the new com 
i miſſioners on the 3d of June 1671: And in a month # 
| terwards, Colbert ſent to his maſter the ſeparate private 
5 declaration and confirmation ſigned by Charles, and thoſt 
. _ who had been his commiſſioners to the former treaty. 
| | Both treaties were helped on by French money, given 
| both to the old and new commiſſioners 4 and Charles wa 
if fo profligate, as not to pretend ignorance of this circum: 
i | ſtance. But Arlington behaved worſe ; for, pretending 
| delicacy, he refuſed the preſent intended for him, but 

i permitted | it to be taken by his wife. 

| Prince of In the midſt of negotiations which Charles was carry: 
| 2 ing on for the deſtruction of Holland, under the pretence, 
E - 5 and perhaps in the belief of raiſing his nephew upon it 
| hand. ruins, the young Prince of Orange arrived in England 
| | to pay his firſt viſit to his uncle. Charles propoſed that 
| | the ſecret of the laſt treaty ſhould be communicated to 
him; but Louis from prudence refufed his conſent. 
; Charles 


* 
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Charles propoſed to detain his perſon in England, but 

Lolus from honour refuſed his conſent. At that time, 

ele Princes little thought, that the youth whoſe inte- 

reſts and perſon they were thus diſpoſing of, would in 

future days ruin the family of the one, and ſtop, in its 

fulleſt career, the ambition of the other. Britons, who 

reflect that they owe their preſent religion and liberty to 

xe Prince of Orange, will read with pleaſure the fol- 

lowing character, which Colbert wrote his maſter that 
harles gave of him at the viſit; « The King of England 

is much ſatisfied with the parts of the Prince of Orange. 

But he finds him ſo paſſionate a Dutchman and proteſ- 

« tint, that even although your Majeſty had not diſap- 

& proved of his truſting him with any part of the ſecret, 

© theſe two reaſons would have hindered him.” It is 

not impoſſible that ſome diſcoveries made by the Prince 

of Orange, at this viſit, of his uncle's ſentiments, were 

the cauſes of that diſtruſt which he retained of him ever 

after. | 

While Charles was duping his proteſtant miniſters, to The 

conceal from them the obligations he was under to change King's 

his religion, the ſhifts which he fell upon to get excuſes —— . 

to the court of France for not performing them, repreſent claring 

a true comedy in Colbert's diſpatches at Verſailles. From — 

thoſe diſpatches, the writer of theſe memoirs made the 

following notes. 

« After Charles had ſigned the firſt treaty, ſeveral 
months paſs over upon a difficulty on his part in find- 
* ing a proper perſon to ſend to Rome to manage his 
* reconciliation with the Holy See. At length on the 
* 29th September, 1670, Colbert writes Monſieur de - 
* Lyonne, that according to orders from France he had 
« propoſed to Charles that the affair ſhould be conducted 

« by the Biſhop of Laon, a man of great virtue and cha- 
* rater, and that Charles had agreed. 


« On 
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* On the 23d October, 1690, Colbert writes Monſiey 
« de Lyonne, that Charles had changed his mind, ary 
ce did not fike 4x eorifiet fon feoret à ut Pape moribond 
« tg truft his ſecret to # Pope who Was near his end; 
and beſides that it ould be proper he flionld ſend u 
te Engliſhman with the Hiſhop of Laon. 

On the 6: November, 16%, Cotbert writes, thi 
ce King Charlies could not 8 + proper Engliſtum 
« to go to Rome with the Biffiop of Laon. 

« On the 1 gch NV ember, 186, Colbert writes, thi 
« he had propoſed to Lord Arlington, tht the Biſhy 
4c of Laon fhonld ſet off by Himfelf, and Lord Atlingta 
c ſaid he would ſpeak to the King of it. 

« On the 17th November, 1696, Colbert writes, tha 
Charles had at laſt found a proper Engliſhman, but wi 
* was not in England, Being Head of the college at Di 
« way, and that he would ſend him by himſelf withoul 
« the Biſhop of Laon; that Charles Had promiſed to de 
« clare his popery ſoon, but would not fix his time, an 
that in the mean time he had made à demand for m 
« ney from France. | BEE 
On the rſt and rgth of Jariuary, 167, Colt 
« writes, that there were delays about the Engliſh cler 
e pyman andthe form of his inſtructions, and that Cha 
<-les was to truſt the whole affair to one of his own ful 
„ Jacks; 3 | 

On the r8th February, 1671, Colbert writes, tl 
« ſtill more delays were made on account of the want d 
<< proper inſtructions to the King's Engliſh clergyman, 

„On the 25th February, 64x, Colbert writes, thu 
te the inſtructions to the clergyman having at length bee 
te finiſhed, and Lord Arlington carried them to the King 
© he gave for anſwer, that he could neither declare hs 
« popery, nor ſend any one to Rome at this time. 

« On the 21ſt March, 1672, Colbert writes, tha 

: hb Charls 


— 
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& Charles defired a theologian to be ſent him from Paris, 

« to inſtruct him in the myſteries of the catholic religion, 

« but that he deſired this theologian might be a * 

« chemiſt. 

« On the th 2: 1672, Colbert writes that Charles 

4 had put off his converſion till the end of the campaign; 

« and that in the mean time he defired a treaty with the 

« ſee of Rome, in which the Pope ſhould yield, le 

« communion dans les deux eſpeces, and that maſs 

« ſhould be faid in the vulgar tongue.” 

Chemiſtry being the ſtudy which, of all others, the 

King was fondeſt of, and a demand of conceſſions which 

it was impoſſible for Rome to make betraying itſelf, theſe 

two laſt demands probably opened the eyes of the French, 

and they troubled him no more on the head of religion. 
Charles uſed the ſame arts to gain money from Spain. 

For, from ſeveral of Colbert's diſpatches at Verſailles, it 
appears, that when Colbert reproached him, for having, 
unknown to the court of France, ſent a clergyman to 

inform the Queen of Spain of his intention to change his 
religion, he excuſed himſelf by faying, that he had done 

it to engage her, by the common ties of * to take . 

a {ide againſt the Dutch. 
The ambaſſador ſent to Spain to endeavour to bring 8 
about this junction againſt Holland, was the Earl of Sun- _ 
derland, then a youth, afterwards ſo famous for his inſi- * 
nuation and intrigues. Thoſe who are fond of tracing 

the characters of great figures from their earlieſt appear- 

ances in life, will be amuſed to ſee the following charac- 

ter of Lord Sunderland as drawn by Colbert in one of 

his diſpatches. © They aſſured me that the Earl of Sun- 

« derland ſhould without fail depart to-morrow to wait 

upon your majeſty, He is a young gentlemen of high 

« family, has a great deal of frankneſs, courage, parts, 

* and learning, is alſo extremely well intontioned, (that 

Vol. I. G | « is 
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« is to France,) and has beſides a great diſpoſition to 
make himſelf a Roman catholic.” The laſt ſtroke of 
this character is remarkable. Sunderland was not intruſt. 
ed with the ſecret of the King's intentions in favour of 
popery, yet to pay his court ran before them, juſt as in 
the next reign he went along with thoſe of James, with 
the ſame view to his own intereſt, 

Charles had no ſooner drawn his proteſtant miniſters 
upon the unpopular ground of a ſecret money treaty 
with France, for the deſtruction of a : proteſtant republic, 
than he aſſumed over them, all that ſuperiority which the 
advantage of it gave him. He duped Buckingham of the 
command of the Englith land forces to be employed a 
gainſt Holland, by prevailing on Louis not to aſk them. 
And when Buckingham on this account retired from 
court in diſguſt, he ordered him to return, and rated 
him roundly. One of the expreſſions which fell upon 
this occaſion from the mouth of the beſt bred man in Eu- 
rope, was, © That when great intereſts were at ſtake, 


As the tranſition of paſſion to objects connected with the 
object of it is eaſy, Charles turning to Lauderdale and 
Aſhley Cooper, who happened to be preſent, treated 
them in a ſtrain not much better; and concluded with 
ordering all the three to promote the ends of the treaty 
they had ſigned; with threats of making them feel tus 
diſpleaſure if they did not, 
The Duke of York alſo intoxicated with the fucceſs df 
the treaties, firſt betrayed that contempt of parliaments, 
that attachment to France, and that blind zeal for his re- 
ligion, which afterwards drew ruin upon him. Colbert, 
in one of his diſpatches at Verſailles repreſents the Duke 
of York's ſentiments upon a diſpute. in his brother's 
councils, whether a parliament ſhould be aſſembled, i 
theſe words: © I found the Duke of York in the ſame 
6 ſentiment: 


i F 
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© ſentiments with the Duke of Buckingham, with re- 


« oard to the meeting of the parliament, having told me 


« of himſelf, without my entering upon the ſubject, 
« that if his advice was followed, they would be very 
« cautious of aſſembling it; adding in confidence, that 
« affairs are at preſent here in ſuch 3 ſituation, as to 
&« make him believe, that a King and a parliament can 
« exiſt no longer together: That nothing ſhould be any 
« longer thought of, than to make war upon Holland, 
« az the only means left without having recourſe to 

© parliament, to which they ought no longer to have 
« recourſe, till the war and the catholic faith had come 
© to an happy iſſue; and then they ſhould be in condi- 
« tion to obtain by force what they could not obtain by 
„ mildneſs.” 

A Prince whoſe politics are crooked, makes thoſe of 
his miniſters crooked alſo. The cabal, to leſſen their 
danger, by giving others a ſhare of it, propoſed to the 
French court, that an attempt ſhould be made to engage 
Prince Rupert and the Duke of Ormond, to conſent to 
a treaty with France, upon the plan of that lately con- 
cluded. But the French tired of fineſſes in which they 
had no intereſt, refuſed their conſent. 

Deſperate becauſe few, the cabal came then ſrongly to 
ſee, that their only ſafety lay in ſtrengthening that royal 
authority, which alone could protect them from the peo- 
ple; and engaged their maſter in the boldeſt courſes to 
link his intereſt with their own. They made the King 
break faith with his people, by obtaining-a great ſum 
from parliament to ſupport Holland againſt France, al- 
though he was under ſecret engagements with France to 
deſtroy. her. When he wanted more money to enable him 
to fulfil theſe engagements, Shafteſbury ſuggeſted the 
ſcheme of ſeizing the iſſues of the exchequer, inſtead 
of applying to parliament z a meaſure which diſco- 

G 2 veren 
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pleted their terrors, when his miniſter at che imperial 
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vered a contempt of the laws, a deſign to reign 
independent of parliaments, and a conſciouſneſs, that 
the war he was undertaking was diſagreeable to his 
people. He aſſerted a ſuſpending and diſpenſing power 
in the crown, in his ſecond declaration of indulgence, by 
the advice of Buckingham and Shafteſbury, who hoped 
to gain the diſſenters by that indulgence. In vain he de- 
clared that his declaration was only a political meaſure, 
intended to end diviſions among his proteſtant ſubjects, 
and to draw the Dutch traders from Holland, by a to- 
leration of religion ſimilar to that in their own country, 
The declaration irritated the church, becauſe it ſhewed 
favour to the diſſenters ; the diſſenters, becauſe they ſup- 
poſed it was meant to favour only the Roman Catholics; 
and the friends to liberty and the conſtitution, who ex- 
claimed, That it ſtruck at all the laws, for which the 
e people of England had been ſtruggling during x 100 
c years: For that if the Sovereign could, without con- 
« ſent of parliament diſpenſe with one law, he could 
« diſpenſe with all.“ Many other inſtances of the ſuſ- 
pending and diſpenſing powers followed * · The French 
King privately promiſed Charles that, as ſoon as the war 
was at an end, he would ſend 6000 troops from France 
to aſſiſt him in maintaining his authority at home. The 
Duke of York laid aſide ceremony, and avowed his com- 


munion with the church of Rome. The ſubje& trembled 
| when he ſaw a ſtanding army raiſed and maintained with- 


out conſent of parliament ; and recollected that the only 
time the liberties of England were deſtroyed, was, by : 
ſanding” army, under the direction of Cromwell. Day 


after day, the Engliſh thought they ſaw their liberties 


and religion fading from their ſight. Louis XIV. com- 


court 


* They are to be found in Ralph, vol. i i. p. 213, 6 
and 229. 
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ourt declared, that his maſter's reſolution to extirpate 
ne Dutch was taken on account of their hereſy. 

In the mean time the Dutch, attacked by the troops gypirit of 
pf Cologn, of France, of England, by the navies of the the Dutch 
wo laſt of theſe powers, and deſerted by Sweden, which . 
ven ſtipulated to fall upon the empire, if any of her Orange. | 
-mbers ſhould adyance to defend Holland, were taught 
ow weak is induſtry when arms are diſuſed, and that 
ealth may well tempt, but cannot repel an invader. 
pon the virtue of a youth of twenty-two years turned 
the fate of four millions of freemen. Charles offered him 
the ſovereignty of a part of his country, if he would quit 
its defence; but with a juſt elevation of ſpirit, he refuſed 
the offer. When told he ſhould live to ſee his country 
ndone, he anſwered, with Spartan brevity, ** No, I ſhall 
die in the laſt ditch.” The ſpirit of his countrymen kept 
pace with his; they prepared, if all other reſources ſhould 
fail them, to tranſport two hundred thouſand of their 
umber, with their effects and their liberty, to a quarter 
of the globe the furtheſt from the ſeats of their former 
freedom. The virtue of the Prince caught the affections C ins the 
of the Engliſh; the ſufferings of the Dutch their com- Engliſh. 
miſeration ; the inequality in the ſtrength of the parties 
at war, provoked their generoſity : and an alliance with 
France rouſed ancient, and inflamed preſent antipathies. 

One of the moſt remarkabie ſpectacles that is to be found 

in the hiſtory of mankind, was at this time preſented : | 
ly Two of the braveſt of nations aiming their daggers at | 
each other's breaſts; yet lamenting the wounds which | 
ay Wa they mutually gave. When the Dutch deputies were 
es ſent to beg peace from Charles, the people of England 
n- followed their coaches with tears, and the court was 
i obliged to remove them to Hampton-court from the eyes 
rt Bl of the public: A device which only increaſed the public 
pity. When the Engliſh ambaſſadors paſſed through 
Holland 
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Holland in their way to the French King, the Dntdi 
received them with cries of . God fave the Engliſh, an 
&« the Prince of Orange.” Hence mutual ties betwee 
the nations, hence mutual averſion to thoſe princes wh 
endeavoured to keep them aſunder. Even the valour dif 
the Duke in naval engagements, which, in the forme 
war, the Engliſh had honoured, they now covered wit 
obloquy. 

To that ſeſſion of parliament, which met in the yer 
1673 immediately after theſe events, every Briton wh 
now lives, doth perhaps owe the whole liberty he enjoy 


Charles opened the ſeſſion by informing his parliamenWi 
in high terms, that he would not be contradicted in Wl 


reſolution of maintaining his grant of indulgence, and tha 
inſtead of diminiſhing, he intended to increaſe his arm 


A declaration which diſcovered, that he thought he H. 


a right to make the laws depend upon his will, and wil 

make his will effectual by an army, to whoſe eſtablibM 

ment parliament had not conſented. But the houſe ii 

commons with Engliſh magnanimity remonſtrated in ai 
addreſs, that the diſpenſing power which he claimeg 
belonged not to his crown; and, when Charles gave 2 

ambiguous anſwer, they inſiſted in a ſecond addreſs f 
one more explicit. In another they preſſed him to di 
miſs the popith officers of his army; and in a fourth, t 
diſband his army itſelf, as ſoon as the peace ſhould i 
concluded. They prepared to attack his miniſters. The 
miniſters quarrelled among themſelves : For Lord Arling 
ton contrived the famous teſt act againſt popery, know 
ing well that Lord Clifford would not take the teſt re 
quired by it; which ſtruck the ſtaff of Lord High Tre: 


{arer from the hand of Lord Clifford, and that of Lov: 


High Admiral from the hand of the King's brother: 
Lewis the XIV. whoſe only view was the profecutio! 
of the Dutch war, which he ſaw would be diſtracted by 

the 
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he quarrels of Charles with his ſubjects, preſſed him to 
Wecal his declaration of indulgence. Charles took advan- 
ape of this; in ſpite of the remonſtrances of his brother, 
ff Clifford, of Lauderdale, of Buckingham, and of Shaf- 
eſbury, declined a conflict with his parliament, relin- 
Wuiſhed his pretenſions to a diſpenſing power, breaking 
ith his own hands the ſeal affixed to the declaration of 
dulgence, in which it had been aſſerted, declared his 
»wn inclinations to give ſatisfaction to his people, and ex- 
poſed his new miniſters to their vengeance. 


broken. 


adden turn with their maſter. For, a maſter who betrays, 
nd conſents to the corrupting of his own ſervants, muſt 
3 expect to be betrayed by them. Shafteſbury ſaying a- 
Woud, That the Prince, who forſook himſelf, deſerved 
d be forſaken,” put himſelf at the head of the oppoli- 
a ion to the court, and urged the recall of all thoſe un- 
MT onftitutional meaſures which himſelf had adviſed. His 
eccolution was taken in one night, In the evening Lord 
WC lifford read to him a ſpeech which he intended to make 
ext day in parliament; in favour of the King's meaſures; 
Shafteſbury, in order to fix it the better in his own me- 
mory, deſired to hear it a ſecond time; and next day in 
1 ſtudied anſwer, confuted it argument by argument. 
Whilſt he was ſpeaking, the Duke of York whiſpered to 
bus brother: What a rogue have you of a chancellor! 
Charles, with his uſual quickneſs of repartee, anſwered : 
* What a fool have you of a treaſurer! Buckingham 
prepared to follow the example of Shafteſbury. Arling- 
ton, who had been diſobliged, when Clifford, by the 
influence of the Duke, was appointed treaſurer, and who 
was married to a Dutch woman *, paid court privately 
so the prince of Orange and the Dutch, and joined the 


popwar 
” Coleman's Letters, and Temple's Memoirs, 404. 
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But to eſcape that vengeance, the cabal made the ſame Cab?! 
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popular party in parliamemt. To make his peace, an 
gain protectors, he diſcloſed the ſecret of the treaty « 
Dover to the Duke of Ormond and Lord Shafteſbury 
under a promiſe of ſecrecy from them, and laid the blang 
on his aſſociates. To the honour of loyalty, Ormond 
carried with him his loyalty and his ſecret to the gray 
By a ſtrange mixture of diſhonour and honour in part 
Shafteſbury at an after period proſecuted Lord Arunii 
for a plot which he knew to be fiftitious, and yet new 
made uſe of Arlington's ſecret againſt him. The fur 
Clifford indignantly retired to the country. Lauderdi 
alone, with the impetuoſity of his country's ſpirit, a 
his own, urged Charles, but in vain, to march the Scoilf 
tiſh army into England; and when he could not preval 
joined in the national complaints againſt the Duke, hq 
ing by that means to keep them off himſelf. Soon afte 
the King, preſſed by his parliament, made a ſeparate peu 
with the Dutch. And thus the famous cabal, and i 
their ſchemes, burſt like a bubble, almoſt at the firſt ſigh 
of the terrors of an Engliſh parliament hung out . 
them. ; 
Lord Upon the downfall of the cabal, Sir Thomas Oſbun 
Jen created Earl of Danby, roſe by the greatneſs of his abil 
ties from the ſtation of a private gentleman to be prin 
miniſter. A man, the hiſtory of whoſe life, marked 
along by ſudden honours and ſudden diſgraces, would cu 
the human mind of ambition, if ambition in a free countn 
was not a duty and virtue. A tory and high-church mz 
by principle, an enemy to France *, becauſe much 
| | | Engliſhman, he ſet out in his miniſtry with two view 
| One was to reconcile the King and the old tory part) 
| l | the other to detach him from France. Charles entert 
into the firſt of theſe views, but ſoon made him ſenlib) 
| that he would be obliged to give up the other. j 
» % 1 
1 vide almoſt all his own printed letters. 
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When Charles deſerted France in the Dutch war by secret 
his ſeparate peace, in the end of the year 1673, he ex- — 
cuſed himſelf to the French court by laying the blame on win 
his parliament and his people. But to make amends, he + god * 
offered his mediation for a peace between them and the 1654. 
Dutch *. Louis XIV. aſked a more ſubſtantial favour, 

ie Engliſh parliament was to meet in November, 1674. 5 

ie was affraid that if it met then, Charles might be for- 

ed into a war with him, and that the ſupplies and forces 

aht be ready in the enſuing ſpring. The Duke of 

ork ſuggeſted to Louis to offer his brother money to 

. prorogue the parliament. Louis followed the advice, 

Wand, in conſideration of five hundred thouſand crowns, 

harles prorogued his parliament till April, 1675 +. Fr] 
But the ſame danger preſenting itſelf to Frante in the _— 
winter of the year 1675, the ſame remedy was applied: treaty 
ind Charles, in January, 1676, entered into a ſecret = 5 
reaty with France, whereby, in conſideration of a large the year 
penſion, he obliged himſelf to prorogue br diſſolve his par- 1676. 
liament, if it ſhould endeavour to force him into any trea- 

ty againſt France; and both princes bound themſelves 

to enter into no treaty without conſent of the other. 

The Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, and Lord 
PDanby were the only perſons privy to this treaty. The 

two firſt promoted it. The laſt threw difficulties in the 

ray, and even refuſed to ſign it; and the Duke of Lau- 

derdale, rendered cautious by the example, declined to 

ſigu alſo. Charles was ſo conſcious of the unpopularity, 

which theſe ſecret tranſactions, if known, would bring 

upon him, that he would not truſt the writing of the 

treaty to another, but wrote it with his own hand fr. 

Vol. I. H The 


1 


bi * vid. Sir William Temple's memoirs, from the year 1670, 
o 1679, p. 378. 


Vid. appendix to this chapter. 1 Do. 
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The bargain in the winter of the year 1674, and the 
treaty in the beginning of the year 1676, ſaved Frame 
from an Engliſh parliament, and from Engliſh arms. 
ments, in the campaigns of the years 1675 and 1676, 
But in the beginning of the year 1677, the clamours 0 
parliament, and of the nation, having increaſed for ti 
King's joining the Dutch and Spaniards, in the war + 
gainſt France, Louis redoubled his attentions to Charles 
He ſupplied him with money to diſtribute in parliament; 
he offered him forces to make him maſter of his ſubjeds;if 
and, by another ſecret treaty, he gave him two million 
of livres, not to conveen his parliament until the midde 
of May *. | 

But while Charles was in this manner ſecretly ſelling 
Holland and Spain to Louis the XIV. he was continually 
duping all the three. At the very time when he wal 
ſettling the terms of the ſeparate peace with the Dutch 
in the autumn of the year 1673, he aſked a million of if 
vres extraordinary from France, for the proſecution i 
the war +. He rendered his mediation in the negoti: 
tions for peace uſeleſs, by refufing to be umpire be 
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tween the belligerant powers; although all parties pre- 


Ted him to it, and the Prince of Orange acknowledge 
that the terms of peace were at his command, if he woull 
preſcribe them 4. The war continued four years. I 
the mean time, he, on the one hand, left Gooo Britilt 
troops in the French ſervice, which were employed 
gainſt the allies ; and, on the other, permitted the DutdN 
to levy troops in Britain, which were employed againl 
France d. He uſed his office of mediator, to inform thi 
Frenai 


* Vid. appendix to this chapter. + Do.“ 
+ Sir W. Temple's Memoirs, p. 418, 428, 434. and his lette!! 
§ Ibid. p. 377, and Gazette, April gth, 1678. 
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French of the ſecrets of the Dutch *, and the Dutch of 
the ſecrets of the French +. The unfortunate events of 
the campaign of the year 1676, had no ſooner made the 
Dutch, and even the Prince of Orange, anxious tor a 
peace, than he privately aſked a confidence from Louis 
the XIV. of the terms on which he would make it 4. 
And by the uſe which he made of that confidence con- 
trived to prevent a peace between two nations eager to 
obtain it. And when the negotiations for peace were 
drawing to a concluſion, there is great probability, that 
while he was ſeeking more money from France $, he was 
getting money alſo from Holland and Spain ||. 

By ſucceſs in over-reaching, Charles became even pro- 
fligate in it. For after he had concluded his treaty in 
the year 1677, for ſelling his neutrality to France for 
two millions, he pretended he had made a miſtake in 
calculating two millions of livres at L. 200,000, and in- 
ſiſted for this laſt ſum. Barillon, in one of his diſpatches 
at Verſailles, relates, that when he began to reproach 
the King for the artifice, the King interrupting him faid : 
« In the name of God, do not ſpeak to me of this affair: 
„] am fo confuſed about it, that I cannot bear it to be 
« ſpoken of. Go to the treaſurer, and do as you and he 
« ſhall underſtand the matter: As to myſelf I am driven 
to deſpair whenever it is mentioned to me.” While 
he ſpoke theſe words, preſſing Barillon gradually to the 
door, he opened it himſelf; and, in a pretended ſhame 
and confuſion, appearing not to know what he was do- 

> tÞ-2 ing, 


* Vid. appendix to this chapter. 
+ Vid. Sir W. Temple's ang rd Danby's letters. 

4 Vid. appendix to this chapter. 

$ Vid. Lord Danby's letters. 

|| It is probable that he received money from Holland 25 


Spain, from two letters of Sir W. Temple, dated Jan. 17: ayd 
24th, 1676. 
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try. la this memorial) Sir William Temple examines tht 


count of the integrity of Lord North, and of his elevated ſituation 
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ing, ſhut him out. The beſt of - comedians could not 
have acted the ſcene better. 
However unpenetrably the ſecret connections of Char. 
les and his brother with Louis the XIV. were endes 
voured to be kept, the Prince of Orange, by the infide. 
lity of Rouvigny's ſecretary, came to be acquainted with 
them a little before the revolution; yet he generouſ 
never diſcovered them againſt his uncle to the world *, 
If we can imagine that Charles, in the treaty of Do 
ver threw out the lure of popery only in order to relieve 
his neceſſities at the expence of France; and made pro 
viſion for foreign help, only to make uſe of it in ſelf-de 
fence, if he was unjuſtly attacked by his ſubjects ; tha 
he entered into the war with an intention to weaka 
Holland, to get juſtice done to his nephew the Prin 
of Orange +, and to bare pate from it F, when he fay 
France 


os * 


* Vid. appendix to this chapter. 


+ The ſecret treaty of the year 1670 ſhews, that Charles 1. 
tended to the intereſts of the Prince of Orange in the war thi 
was projected. It appears from a paſſage in Lord North's me 
moirs, to be found in North's Examen, p. 484. and 485, that, it 
entering into the ſecond Dutch war, Charles had a view to ti 
intereſt of his nephew. The authority is high, not only on 20 
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which gave him acceſs to know things better than others, bu 
becauſe his memoirs were never intended for publication. | 
is certain, that the maſſacre of the De Wits, and the elevatia 
of the Prince of Orange, was owing to a belief entertained by 
the Dutch, that the injuries done to the honours of the Prins 
of Orange weile the cauſes of Charles's reſentment. 


+ There is a very remarkable paper in Sir William Temple! 
works, Vol. I. p. 83. which makes it not improbable, that Charles 
entered into the ſecond Dutch war, with an intention to engaft 
France and Holland, and then to withdraw England. It is 
memorial preſented in the year 1651 to the Lord Keeper Cover 


quections. aft, Whether England ſhould continue in inactioa 
and allow Holland to increaſe in ber commerce and maritim | 
power: 
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France and Holland fairly engaged, in order that Eng- 
land might in the mean time run away with the trade of 


not 


har. e world; that he withdrew as ſoon as theſe objects 
de» were attained ; that he expoſed his enemies, whom he 
ide: had created his miniſters, to the odium of an unpopular 


ar, and of the unpopular meafures which accompanied 


ul it; and afterwards complied with the voice of his people 
*, againſt that war and thoſe meaſures, to expoſe thoſe mi- 
Do niſters, to ſave himſelf, and to get an excuſe to France 
eve for 


power? 2dly, Whether ſhe ſhould engage France and Holland 
in a war, and keep herſelf free? And laſtly, Whether ſhe ſhould 


join with France to deſttoy Holland? He is equally againſt the 
ket firſt and the laft project; but ſeems to favour the ſecond, if it 
ine could be effectuated. 
oi. If may appear from the reſt of Sir William Temple's works, 


that he was much an enemy to the ſecond Dutch war. But the 
paſſions of men frequently confound an object with the circum- 
ſtances which accompany it. Sir William Temple, like all lovers 
of their country, was provoked at the meaſures of the cabal in 
the firſt years of that war. Men alſo judge often of actions by 
their events, Sir William Temple might, in the year 1671, 
think it right to engage France and Holland in a war, and yer, 
in the year 1678, be diſcontented with the liberty which had 
been given to France, in the courſe of it, to aggrandize herſelf 
too much by land. 

A very ſuperficial critic in hiſtory may ſee from both parts of 
Sir William Temple's memoirs, that he was not let into many of 
the ſecrets of his maſter. In the courſe of his Dutch negociation, 
Lord Arlington, Sir Gabriel Sylvius, and De Cros, were ſent 
over at different times with powers which were concealed from 
him. Charles II. was the deepeſt diſſembler that ever ſat on the 
Engliſh throne. He had been ill uſed in his youth abroad, and, 
in his age, by many of his ſubjects at home. Theſe things 
had given him a diſtruſt of all human kind; and he was the more 
irreſiſtible, becauſe, by the natural eaſe of his manners, he gain- 
ed the confidence of every one. The Ducheſs of Portſmoutl. 
Vas the only perſon in his kingdom iv whom he confided, and 
eden her he ſometimes duped, in order to dupe others. This 
makes an account of his reign the moſt difficult in the Evgliſk 


«ory, . 
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1 | for retracting from the terms of his treaties ; that hy 

} prolonged and obſtructed the negotiations of peace , on. 
ly with an intention that England might in the men 
time ſecure the excluſive commerce ſhe had gained; that 
he gave troops to both the powers at war, in order to 
prevent the Englith from loſing the martial ſpirit, while 
their country was enjoying all the bleſſings of peace; 
and that, when he could get the flames of war continued 
no longer, he took money from both ſides, becauſe he 
conſidered both as his enemies; his conduct would pre 
ſent one of the deepeſt trains of policy that is any where 
to be found. 

Ea of But, if theſe were the Wee of Charles, like _ | 

them, ſchemes of deep policy, they turned againſt himſel. 
Thoſe miniſters whom he meant to expoſe, threw the 
odium off themſelves upon him. The Prince of Orang 
rejected the ſervices offered. Charles could not aſſun@ 
the honour of a policy which irritated Holland and Franct 
againſt each other, without diſappointing it. He dur 
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*The Prince of Orange ſcrupled not to tell Sir William Tem: 
ple, that the prolongation of the war was owing to Charles. 
Temple's memoirs, p 434. The words uſed by the Prince 
were, ©* That the King had the peace in his hands for thek 
two years paſt, might have made it when he pleaſed, ard upo 
** ſuch conditions as he ſhould think fit, of juſtice and ſafety u 
* the reſt of his neighbours, as well as himſelf. That all me 
* knew France was not in a condition to refuſe whatever tern! 
his Majeſty reſolved on, or to venture a war with Englandit 
conjunction with the reſt of the allies : That the leaſt ſhewd 
it, if at all credited in France, was enough to make the peace 
That they had long repreſented all this in England by Mol. 
* Van Beuninghen, and offered his Majeſty to be the arbiter d 
« it, and to fall into the terms he ſhould preſcribe; but not on! 
« word in anſwer; and all this received with ſuch a coldnefs 5 
| * never was, though other people thought we had reaſon to it 
| | & alittle more concerned: That this put him more upon thick 
| 


| « ing a ſeparate peace (that is from the reſt of his allies) nec 
| © ſary, than all the reſt. 
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not avow the ſecret permiſſion he gave to levy troops, 
without alarming the jealouſy of the nation, that he in- 
tended one day to recal them to be uſed againſt his people; 

nor confeſs his duping Spain, Holland, and France, by 
receiving money from all of them, wu drawing per- 

ſonal ſhame upon himſelf, m return for political reputa- 
tion. And all parties in England concurred in condem- 
ig the ſecond Dutch war: the tories, becauſe their 
party thought they were removed from power to make 

way for it; and the whigs, becauſe Charles made the 

heads of their party the inſtruments of it at firſt, and in- $i 
W tended, in the end, to ſacrifice them to it. ; 

On the other hand, if we ſuppoſe that Charles II. was 
ſerious in intending to bury the proteſtant religion, the 
liberties of England, and the Dutch commonwealth, in 
one grave, he may be conſidered as the moſt criminal of 
Wall Engliſh Princes. And, if we impute his indeciſive 
end deſultory meaſures, after he withdrew from the war, 
Neither to levity, or to the influence of the ſums he re- 
8 ceived from foreigners, his conduct will appear in a very 
mean light.” But, if his motives were really as criminal 
and mean as they are generally ſuppoſed to have been, 
the conſequences of them afford one of the many in- | 
ſtances in Engliſh hiſtory, in which good. has ariſen to 
the Engliſh nation from intended evil: For, from the 
zra of that war; is to be dated that ſuperiority in com- 
merce and naval power which England then eſtabliſhed 
upon the ſufferings of the French and Dutch commerce, 
and that ſuſpicion of Charles and his brother, which the na- 
london at that time formed, and which rendered ineffectual 
et all the future attempts of either againſt the liberties of 
on their ſubjects. 

J " Although Charles had, towards the end of the ſecond Iron. 
iel Dutch war, recalled his unpopular meaſures, the ſenſe ccs be- 
ec: WF of paſt danger remained with his people. The five ſub- King 2 

ſequent 


| 


a 
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the parlia- ſequent years were therefore ſpent in a continual ſtate gf 


contention between the houſe of conmons and their ſo. 

vereign. The commons addreſſed him twice againſt the 
marriage of the Duke with the Princeſs of Modena, l. 
though it was already celebrated by proxy; and although, 
a few years before, when the fears of popery were not 


ſo great, they had with indifference ſeen a treaty carrie} 


on for his marriage with another popiſh princeſs. They 
drew up votes and addreſſes againſt ſtanding armies, 2 
gainſt national grievances, againſt the King's miniſters, 
Their complaints were repeatedly directed againſt Lau- 


derdale. They examined Buckingham and Arlington at 


their bar, taking advantage of the antient hatred of theſe 
Lords againſt each other ; and this hatred broke out in 
mutual accuſations. They prepared to impeach Danby, 
Every art of a popular aſſembly was employed to keep 
alive the cry of popery in the people. And ſupplies were 
refuſed almoſt as often as they were aſked, The King, 
on the other hand, by a prorogation, diſappointed a ha- 
beas corpus bill, the great palladium of Engliſh liberty. 
By advice of Lord Danby, he endeavoured to extinguiſh 
the ſentiment of oppoſition to his power, by ſetting on 
foot a bill i the houſe of Lords, for impoſing the oath 
of non-reſiſtance on the members of both houſes, and on 
all in public ſtation. But that houſe of Lor1s which, in 
the firſt tide of the King's popularity, had, even without 
a diviſion, impoſed the ſame oath upon churchmen, and 
the office-bearers of boroughs, took ſeventeen days to 
debate on the extention of it: an interval during which 
the nation believed that the fate of their own liberties, 
and of thoſe of their poſterity, were all the while in de- 
pendence. After the bill was carried through the houſe 
of Lords, Charles found he could not venture it in the 
houſe of commons. When the commons preſſed him 


4 to 
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to engage in a war with France, he deſired them, firſt 
to advance the money neceſſary for carrying it on. And, 
when he mentioned the ſum, an Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons, and an Engliſh monarch, haggled with each other, 
like two tradeſmen in a bargain. Day after day, men's 
jealouſies of Charles, and their hatred of the Duke, 
who was reputed to be ſevere, grew greater and great- 
er; and both of theſe princes expected the excluſion, 
or ſomething like it, long before it was heard in parli- 
ament. 
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te 

Letters from Charles II. io the Ducheſs of Orleans ; {rant} 

Monſieur Rouvigny and Monſieur Colbert to the Freu 

court: and between Louis X IF. and Charles II. concernij i. 
the firft ſecret money-treaty with France, concluded in ii 

year 1670, by the popiſh minifters of King Charles, for Me 


declaring himſelf a Roman Catholic, and the defiruftun 
Holland together with a draught of the treaty. 


N the Depot des affaires etrangeres at Verſailles, I fou 
ſome letters of Charles the II. to the Ducheſs of 0 
leans, which mark his perſonal antipathy to the Dutc 
One of them, which could hardly have been erpected rc 
a royal hand, follows. 


Charles the II. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. —— Indecent 
| the Dutch. 


Whithall, 27 Feb. 1665 
1 AM ſorry that my Lord Hollis has aſked juſtice up . 
a point of honour that I ſhould never have thoughto Le 
you know the old ſaying in England, the more a T. I 
fir'd the more it ſtinkes; and I do not care a T— for "i 


117 
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thing a Dutch man ſayes of me, and ſo I thinke you have 
enough upon this d rty ſubject, which nothing but a ſtink- 
ing Dutchman could have been the cauſe of: But pray thanke 
the King my brother and deſire him not to take any kinde 
of notice of it, for ſuch idle diſcources are not worth his 
A paper at Verſailles, entitled, © Memoire preſente au 
© © Roy par Monſ. de Rouvigny, au retour d'Angleterre,” 
of which a copy ſhall be immediately ſubjoined, ſhows, 
chat before the triple alliance, Charles had made ſeveral at- 
tempts to a league with France; and other French papers 
to be printed in a different part of this appendix, will ſhow 
u the ſame thing. 

= Upon entering into the triple alliance, Charles wrote the 
following apologies to his ſiſter and Louis the XIV. 


Charles the II. to the Ducheſs of Orleans..—— Makes an apo - 
legy for the triple alliance. 


Whithall, 23 Jan. 1668. 
Beleeve you will be a little ſurpriſed at the treaty I 

have concluded with the States, the effect of it is to 
ring Spain to conſent to the peace upon the terms the 
ing of France hath avoued he will be content with: So as 
have done nothing to prejudice France in this agreement, 
d they cannot wonder that I provide for myſelf againſt 
any miſchifes this warre may produce, and finding my pro- 
Fpolitions to France receave ſo cold an anſwer which in ef- 
ect was as good as a refuſal, I thonght I had no other way 
ut this to ſecure my ſelfe. If I finde by the letters that my 
Ld. St. Albans is come away, I do intend to ſend fombody 
iſe into France to incline the King to accept of this peace. 

the Depot at Verſailles, 


I a Tranſlation 


68 A PP E N DI. 


Tranſlation of a Letter from the King of England to Louis 110 
XV. dated the 3d February, 1068. — Zo the ſame purpoſe, 


Six, My Brother, 

HE preſent poſture of affairs not permitting me to 
deliberate a long time what part to take, I have 
choſen that which I thought moſt conformable to what] 
owe to the repoſe of Chriſtendom, ard have joined the State 
General of the United Provinces to bring about a peace be. 
tween you and the Catholick King my brother, in which! 
believe I have not done a diſagreeable thing to you, as we 
have agreed to propoſe the ſaid peace upon the condition: 
that you have often expreſſed yourſelf willing to accept, and 
more expreſſly in your laſt letter of the 25th paſt, in which 
(after having been ſo good as to communicate to me yout 
intended march into the Franche Comte) you declare, tha 
whatever the ſucceſs may be, you ſtill were willing to as 
cept the beforementioned conditions; thus ſacrificing you 
private intereſts to the public good. A moſt generous ſen 
timent and worthy of you. I have ordered the Chevalie 
Trevor, a gentleman of my bed-chamber, whom I have ſen: 
to France in quality of my envoy extraordinary, to explait 
matters to you more at large, and the deſire I have to ex 
ecute the treaty I have made, with every poſſible regari 
for your ſatisfaction; to whom, if you pleaſe, you wil 
give entire confidence, and more particularly when he # 
ſures you of the inviolable friendſhip which on all occaſion 

I wiſh to preſerve as, &c. 


Charles the Second to the Ducheſs of Orleans, — Sir John Tu. 
vor ſent to Paris about the triple alliance. he King! 
kindneſs for his ſiſter. 


Whithall, 4 Feb. 1668. 
1 Have diſpatched this bearer Sir John Trevor into franc 


as my envoy extraordinary with power to negotil 
tit 


— 
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the peace between the two crownes according to the trea- 
ty I lately made with the ſtates of the united provinces, I 
have given him orders to communicate all things with that 
freedome to you as I ought to do haveing that kindneſſe for 
you which I cannot in words ſufficiently expreſſe, I hope he 
will not finde his worke difficulte, ſince I preſſe nothing 
but the conditions of peace which the King of france offred 
to agree with Spain upon, Monſr. de S. Laurens will part 
from hence in two or three dayes, by him I will write more 
to you, and ſo I am intierly yours. In the Depot. 


The triple alliance againſt France was ſigned on the 22d 
Jan. 1668. and on the 24th day thereafter, the Ducheſs 
of Orleans.and the Duke of Buckingham entered into an 
intrigue for a ſecret treaty with France. On this head 
there is the following letter to her in the Duke's hand- 
writing at Verſailles. 


Tranſlation of a Letter of the Duke sf Buckingham to the Du- 
cheſs of Orleans,—T he beginning of the intrigue of the ſecret 
treaty with France in the year 1669. 


London, 17 Feb. 1668. 
OU muſt excuſe the bearer if he has ſtaid here too 
long, becaule it has not been his fault. I was deſirous 


to have ſent along with him a man capable of treating upon | 


our affair, but that was impoſſible, and I own to you that 
I foreſee difficulties enough in finding a perſon who knows 
the language, and that is verſed in buſineſs, in whom I can 
confide : nevertheleſs I will do every thing in my power 
to accompliſh it, and ſhall be very ſorry, if not daring to 


| end Leighton to you, nor capable to find another, I muſt 


be reduced to the neceſſity of eutering into the matter with 
the Ambaſſador here, as it will greatly lengthen the affair. 
have been with him as vou ordered me, and told him 

that 
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that you commanded me to conitnunicate every thing uf 
him, but that I did not dare to do it without the King nll 
maſter's leave, and for this reaſon I deſired him to aſk you | I- 
pardon on my part. I have alſo burnt yotr note, and ber ; 
you will believe that the ſtrongeſt deſire I have in thi 1 
world is to obey you. 

For the love of God don't be impatient; and conſideſl E: 
that in a place where every meaſure muſt be taken to gi 
the good will of the people, one cannot act with ſo mud 
diſpatch as might be wiſhed. Ii the Depot. 


4 
U 


It is obſervable of this letter, that Buckingham avoid 
an intercourſe with the French Ambaſſador, which had pro 
bably been thought expedient by the Ducheſs, and this i 
frequently repeated in the French correſpondence on ti 
head. The reaſon was, he wanted to reſerve all the ho 
nour of the treaty to the Ducheſs and himſelf. 


— — 


— 


In the ſummer of the year 1668, Charles frequently rt 
newed the attempt to a treaty with France. But Franc 
ſeems to have ſtood off, diſtruſting his ſincerity. On thi 
ſubje& there is at Verſailles the following letter, and the 
following memorial from Monſieur Rouvigny. 


Tranſlation of a letter from Monſieur de Rouvigny to Louis th 
XV. dated May 21, 1668.——Charles and the Duke! 
York make advances ts France. 


SIRE, 


4 * HE King of England and his Highneſs the Duke 
of York continue to aſſure me that they will be ex: 
tremely glad to enter into the ſtricteſt union with your Mz 
jeſty. The firſt diſcourſed me yeſterday a long time upo! 
the ſubject, and after having ſpoke of vour Majeſty wid 

admirat{o", 


. 


TO CHAP. II. OF THE REVIEW. 5 


W :dmiration, he told me that he would willingly make 2 
Wcreaty with you, as between gentleman and gentleman, 
nd that he preferred your word to all the parchment in 
te world. I anſwer'd him, that he could not doubt of 
the eſteem and affection your Majeſty had for him and his 
W:ntereſts, after ſo many proofs as he had received ſince I 
Jad been near his perſon : that on his part he had ſo little 
wered thereto, that I knew very well this conduct had 
ien you ſome miſtruſt ; but that I did not doubt, if he 
Would declare his ſentiments to me, in order that I might 
inform you of them, your Majeſty would be very ſenſible 
pf them. In all appearance this will go farther ; for which 
Wcaſon, I moſt humbly beg your Majeſty to ſend me in- 
ructions thereupon, and inform me if you approve of my 
waiting upon you whenever I may judge it neceſſary for 

your ſervice, without waiting any other permiſſion to make 
ſhe journey, for perhaps they may put a great deal of con- 
idence in me here. In the Depot. 


Tranſlation of the Memorial preſented to the King by Mon. de 
Rouvigny at his return from England. - MHonſ. Rouvigny 
arrived in France, July 3, 1668.——Charles had ſolicited 
a treaty with France before the triple alliance, and preſſes for 
it immediately gow; 


| N all the laſt converſations I have had with the King of 

England, I have never found him continue in the ſame 

y of thinking. He has always expreſſed to me a ſtrong 
deſire to unite himſelf more ſtrictly with the King, well 
mowing that nothing can be more advantageous, nor more 
ieceffary for the benefit of his affairs; but he has as often 
hanged his thoughts with regard to the manner. Some 


Duke 


xe e. 
Mine before the peace was made, he often told me that he 
upon ad a great deſire to enter into a ſtrict alliance with France, 


wil 
-ati0", 


but it was neceſſary he ſhould be aſſiſted, becauſe there were 


«4 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
' 
| 
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a great many people about him of a different way of thinl; 

ing. That as to himſelf, he had always had this inclin 
tion; that I knew it better than any body, and that I cou 
not have the leaſt doubt of it, after the things he had toll 


me when I took leave of him the laſt time I was in Eng 
land. Upon which I anſwered, that the King had not 


leſs deſire than him to compleat this union. He told me if 


was neceſſary the King ſhould make the advances ; that i 
was his part to ſpeak firſt, without which it would neye 


be in his power to perſuade thoſe perſons who differ 


with him in opinion. On this I reply'd, that I knewr 
other motive that could oblige the King to ſpeak firſt, by 
the affection and eſteem he had for him, and for this reaſq 


le had already done it often enough ſince I was in Eng 


Jand ; but they had anſwered it ſo badly there, and he | 
been ſo ill uſed, having ſeen printed in a book of Liſols 
ſome propoſals which he had made through me for the gl 
ry and advantage of England, that I did not believe kk 
would hereafter expoſe hiinſelf to ſuch accidents; that wit 
out this, I was aſſured the King would not heſitate ſtill i 
ſpeak firſt as he had already done, ſeeing the deſire he hut 
to unite intereſts with him was nothing diminiſhed, an 
that he was unwilling to amuſe himſelf with ceremon 

which were ſo widely different from his humour, and whid 
often by the loſs of time were the ruin of affairs. Aﬀte 


theſe reiterated diſcourſes, the ſaid King has often enoug 


{aid to me, Leave it to me, I will ſpeak to you the firſt 
portunity. Since the peace he has renewed the ſame di 
courſe to me, and I have repeated the ſame things. 0 
converſations always finiſhed with his giving me hopes ths 
he would ſay ſomething to me in confidence, with which! 
ſhould be ſatisfied. The Duke of York very much wiſh 
for this union, as does the Duke of Boug (i. e. Buch 
ingham); they put on no hypocriſy, and ſay there is 
other good method to re- eſtabliſi the affairs of this cou; 
| The 
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They have often ſpoke to the King of England upon it, but 
he is hindered by M. B. C. who, being adviſed by Liſola, 
tells him from time to time, that his honour is concerned if 
he enters firſt into the affair, and that it will be the means 
of nothing being done. He dares not tell his maſter, that 
he ſhould not make this alliance; on the contrary, he owns 
it to be a good one, but he ſays the King (i. e. of France) 
is not for it; and that if he was, he would have no difficul- 
ty in making the firſt propoſal, in which caſe it would not 
fail of having a good ſucceſs. He agrees upon the whole, 
but deſtroys it through form. The King of England gave 
me all theſe anſwers: In ſhort, after ſome other converſa- 
tions, he laughed at this point of honour, and gave me to 
underſtand, that he ſhould be very ſorry if he was believed 
capable of ſo great a weakneſs ; that he had always the ſame 
deſire to unite himſelf with the King, and the ſame know- 
ledge that his friendſhip would be very uſeful to him; that 
it was not this point of honour that hindered him from 
ſpeaking firſt: that was a very chimerical thought, but on- 
ly the great prejudice he ſhould receive in his ſtate, conſi- 
dering its preſent conſtitution, if the King ſhould not take 
his propoſals well; that having made them, they might be 
alſo made known to the Hollanders, and even uſed to the 
advantage of the intereſts of France, and the prejudice of 
his own. On which I reply'd, That what he did me the 
honour to ſay to me in confidence led to no conſequence, 
becauſe I not being his ſubje&, and not having any creden- 
tial letter from him, he might at any time be pleaſed to dit- 
own me, if he ſaw me abuſe it; and that I could aſſure him, 
what he alſo well knew, that the King my maſter was not ca- 
pable of abuſing his confidence, nor of employing ſuch like 
means, which were unworthy his generoſity, and very con- 
trary to his humour: He thereupon told me, that he was 
not able to diſown a thing he had once ſaid. Afterwards 
he aſked me, if it had not been propoſed to Vanbunning te 
Vor. I. K divide 


be true; but it was not difficult to ſee that this news came 
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divide the Low Countries in caſe of the King of Spain; 
death. I told him I knew nothing of it, though it ſhould MM 


from Liſola's ſhop ;z that it could not be true for many rex 
ſons, of which I would only mention one; which was, that 
I had often heard it faid by Vanbunning, that his maſten 
would rather wiſh the whole Catholic Low Countries were 
in the hands of the King of Spain, than to have them di 
vided with his Majeſty, whoſe neighbourhood they terribly 
feared. After which the fame King aſked me, if the King 
was at liberty, and in a condition of making an offen{iye 
and defenſive league ; that if it was ſo, and his Majeſty had 
a deſign to conclude a good treaty, he could anſwer to me 
for the event, and ſuch a ſucceſs as would pleaſe the King 
In thort, after the laſt converſation I had with the King oi 
England, he told me, that he had ſo often aſſured me of hu 
ardent deſire to unite himſelf ſtrictly in friendſhip and inte. 
reſt with the King, that it was unneceſſary to ſpeak am 
more upon ĩt; but that it remained for him as a mark of hi 
freedom to tell me one thing; which was, that ſuſpicion 
and diffidence having till now hindered this union, and the 
{ame things being liable to happen again, he believed the 
beſt way to begin was by deſtroying them; that to this 
end, after having thought of it, he could find no better 
means than this; to wit, that the two Kings ſhould rec. 
procally engage to do nothing for the time to come witl- 
out the participation and conſent of each other: that ths 
would be laying a good foundation on which they might 
work with leiſure and ſafety to form a good alliance, which, 
according to his inclinations, could not be too ſtrong, con- 
fidering his condition; and that there was nothing to hin- 
der him to make an offenſive and defenfive league with 
France, towards all and againſt all. That if the King wouls 
act with the ſame ſpirit as himſelf, he would always anſwe 
for ſecrecy, and for a good ſucceſs. That the Duke f 
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York, and all who compoſed his council, were of the ſame 
way of thinking, and had no other ſentiments than his. 
That he deſired me to aſſure the King of it, and to tell him, 
that if he would engage on his part, as he was ready to do 
on his, not to undertake or make, for the time to come, 
any negotiation or treaty, one without the other, it was 
beyond a doubt they might ſoon after very eaſily conclude 
an union, that hitherto had been only prevented through 
diffidence. 

The day after this converſation, I communicated it to 
the Dake of Buckingham, who expreſſed great ſatisfaction; 
but 24 hours after, he told me the thing was changed, and 
that the King his maſter had returned to the difficulty of 
ſpeaking firſt ; which obliged me to put in writing all that 
the King of England had faid to me on the 18th of June, 
to the end he might read it, and I know from himſelf whe- 


) ther it did not contain the ſame things he had done me the 


honour to mention to me. His Majeſty told me, that I had 
changed none of his diſcourſe, but he deſired I would not 
relate theſe things as from him to the King ; but only that he 
had ſaid them to me, and that he conſented I ſhould tell them 


to his Majeſty as matters truſted to me, and which he was 


not diſpleaſed I ſhould explain as his thoughts. Upon which 
I aſked him, if he ſtill harp'd upon the point of honour ? he 
anſwered no; but that he fear d the Dutch would be ſoon 
after informed of this propoſal, if I made it vn his part. I 
have ſeen him three times fince, and ſtill found him in the 
ſame way of thinking. The laſt time I took leave of him, 
he recommended it ſtrongly to me to ſay, that the laſt 
words were the thoughts of his heart, and that he had ſaid 
mem to me in great confidence. 

M. B C, has told him, that the King pretends to uni- 
verlal monarchy, and that it is neceſſary to clip the wings 


of thoſe who would ſoar too high. 
K 2 From 
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From the above memorial and letter it appears, that, in. 
ſtead of France drawing Charles into the ſecret alliance, ty 
defeat the triple alliance, as has been commonly thought, 
Charles drew France into it. 

It appears alſo from the memorial, that Buckingham 


miſrepreſented his maſter's ſentiments, to prevent the trez iſ 
ty from going into the French Ambaſſador's hands. 


Theſe letters about the triple league do alſo great ho- 
nour to the memory of Sir William Temple, who formed 
it in five days, and who was not ignorant that there was: 
French intereſt at work with his maſter. Vide Sir William 
Temple's letters in Jan. 7, 1678. 


— 


When the French court came to liſten ſeriouſly to Char- 
les's propoſals for a ſecret treaty, Buckingham was drop- 
ped, and the correſpondence paſſed through the hands of 
the Ducheſs of Orleans, who had infinite beauty and tx 
lents; and whom it was known to the French court Char- 
les loved to extravagance, as appears from many letters in 
the Depot at Verſailles, to the French court from their am- 
baſſadors in England. In one of theſe letters Colbert ſays, 
that her influence over him was remarked by all, that he 
had wept often when he parted with her, and that What. 
ever favour ſhe aſked for any one was granted. 


There are the follow ing letters on the ſubject of an all. 
ance with France from King Charles to her in the Depo: 


at Verlailles. | 


Charles the I. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. — mpatient with tht 
delays of France about the treaty, 


Whithall, 19 Jan. 1669. 
HAVE received yours of the 20, and you have rex 
fon to > wonder mat vou have been ſo long without 
hearing 


TO CHAP. Il. OF THE REVIEW. +9 


hearing from me, but I have had nothing to ſay. I ſhall 
not ſay much to you becauſe Rouvigny will be diſpatched 
Win two or three days, and by him you will heare at large 
from me, only I cannot chuſe but obſerve to you now, 
chat I ſee that Monſr. Comminges does not all good offices 
mere, by foretelling my intentions in as ill a ſence as he 
Wuſcs to doe, and my Ld. Hollis writes ſomething to me a- 
bout giveing commiſſions to the citty of Bremen, which the 
WK. my brother ſayes he will be ſatisfied in, before he goes 
Won with our treaty, which is ſo great a dreame-to me, as I 
now not from whence this fancy proceeds, except it be 
from Monſr. de Comminge, who I am confident you will 
unde in the end, hath done me as many ill offices, as hath 
Jayne in his power to do, and I do wonder that after the 
advances I made by C. Barckly I ſhould find the treaty go 
on {lower than it did, my Ld. Hollis haveing receaved not 
yett an anſwer to his laſt paper, which is now almoſt two 
monthes agoe. After all this when Rouvigny returnes, you 
ſhall find my minde not changed, but that I will be as ſin- 
ceare in that matter as I promiſed you to be; and if there 
be any thing altered in my condition ſince we firſt talked 
of this matter it is for the better; and ſo good night, for 
"tis late, In the Depot. 
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Charles the IT. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. —— He has wrote to 
Louis the XIV. enjoins ſecrecy ; is undetermined what to 


as Fee upn. 


Whithall, 20 Jan. 1669. 
Y OU will ſee by the letter which I have written to the 
King my brother, the deſire I have to enter into a 
perſonall friendſhip with him, and to unite our intereſts ſo 
tor the future as there may never be any jealouſys betweene 
us. The only thing which can give any impediment to 
ut hat we both deſire, is the matter of the ſea, which is ſo 
Ig | hy eſſencial 
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eſſencial a point to us heere, as an union upon any oth 
ſecurity can never be laſting, nor can I be anſwerable wit" 
my kingdomes if I ſhould enter into an alliance where 
their preſent and future ſecurity were not fully provide 
for: I am now thinking of the way how to proceede | 
this whole matter which muſt be carried on with all ſec 
cy imaginable, till the particulars are farther agreed upa, 
I muſt confeſſe I was not very glad to heare you were wit 
childe, becauſe I had a thought by your making a jor 
hether, all things might have been adjuſted without a 
ſuſpicion, and as I ſhall be very juſt to the King my bn 
ther in never mentioning what has paſt between us, in ci 
this negociation does not ſucceede as I deſire, ſo I expetiif 
the ſame juſtice and generoſity from him, that no advancz 
which I make out of the defire I have to obtaine a tu 
1 friendſhip betweene us, may ever turne to my prejudia 
4 I fend you heere incloſed my letter to the King my b | 
ther, deſiring that this matter might paſſe through youll 
handes as the perſon in the world I have the moſt cou 
dence in, and I am very glad to finde that Monſ. de Ti 
rene is ſo much your frinde, who I eſteeme very much 
i and aſſure my ſelfe will be very uſeful in this negociatia 
1 aſſure you that there is no league entered into as yet 
1 with the Empereur; the only league I am in is in the g 
ranty I am ingaged in with the Hollanders upon the peat 
| at Aix, which is equally bindeing towards both the crowns: 
| | I think Mr. de Lorene deſerves to be puniſhed for his u- 
quiet humour, but I wiſh the King my brother do not pro 
ceede too farr in that matter, leaſt he gives a jealouſy to li 
a neighbours that he intends a farther progreſſe than what ht 
| declared at firſt, which might be very prejudiciall to whi 


8 


R 


you and I with and endeavour to compaſſe, and you ſha * 
| not want upon all occaſions full informations neceſſary; - 
| | but we muſt have a great care what we write by the pol, K 
\ 

q. 

j 


leaſt it fall into hands which may hinder our deſigne, for! 
mul 


r 


- 
TO CHAP, n. OF THE REVIEW. 5, 


nuſt again conjure you that the whole matter be an abſo- 
ate ſecrett, otherwiſe we ſhall never compaſle the end we 
ime at. I have not yet abſolutely contrived how to pro- 
eede in this buſineſſe, becauſe there muſt be all poſſible 
recautions uſed, that it may not eclat before all things be 
zoreed upon, and pray do you thinke of all the wayes you 
an to the ſame end, and communicate them to me. I ſend 
ou heere a cypher wich is very eaſy and ſecure, the firſt 
Wide is the ſingle cypher, and within ſuch names I could 
Whinke of neceſſary to our purpoſe, I have no more to add 
Not that I am entierly yours. K. In the Depot. 


worn a Ibm LOTS 


harles the II. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. Has made the 
firft advances, and waits for an anſwer. 


Whithall, 9 Feb. 1669. 
* | MUST in the firſt place aſke your pardon for having 
WL. miſt ſo many poſts: the truth of it is, what between 
buſineſs and the little maſcarades we have had, and beſides 
Bie little buſineſſe I had to write, with the helpe of the cold 
vether, I did not thinke it worth your trouble and my 
dwne to freeze my fingers for nothing, haveing ſaid all to 
Rouvigny that was. upon my harte, and I am very glad to 
nde by yours that you are ſo well ſatisfied with what he 
rings ; it lies wholly on your parts now to anſwer the ad- 
ances I have made, and if all be not as you wiſh, the 
faulte is not on my ſide. I was this morning at the Parli- 
ment Houſe to paſle the Bille for the five and twenty hun- 
ared thouſand pounds, and the commiſſioners are going in- 
to their ſeverall countryes for the rayſing it according to 
he the act. We are uſing all poſſible diligence in the ſetting 


two days ſince with 18 good ſhips, to ſeeke out a ſquadron 
lt of the Dutch fleete which we heare was ſeen upon the 
north coaſt of England; and if he has the good fortune to 
; me 


out the fleete for ſpring. My Lord Sandwich ſett ſaile 
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meete with them, I hope he will give a good accounte 
Them. ml the Depot. 


Charles the II. io the Ducheſs of Orleans. —— The Dule 
York has come into the project on the ſcore of religion.—j 
her not write to Buckingham. | | 


Whithall, 22 March, 1669, 

HAD not my cipher at Newmarket when I receay 
yours of the 16, ſo as I could fay nothing to yo 
anſwer to it till now, and before this comes to your hand 


| Y 
you will cleerly ſee upon what ſcore 363. (York) is 0 
upon the buſineſſe, and for what reaſon I W your 


wy write to any body upon the buſineſs ns 271 (Franc 
We (Buckingham) 7 nothing of — (King Ci 
e towards 45 1 9. n religion) nor oft 
perſon Th (Arundel) ſends to Kel] 2 Roy, i. e. Lol 


the XIV.) and you need not feare that 105 (Buckingha 
will take it ill that og. does not write to him, for I 
tould him that I have forbid 129. to do it for feare of 
tercepting the letters, nor indeed is there much uſe of 
writing much upon this ſubject, becauſe letters may mi 
carry, and you are before this time ſo fully err | 
all, as there is nothing to be added till my meſſenger con 
back. In the Depot. | 


TO CRAP. I. OF THE REVIEW. Sr 
Charles the IL to the Ducheſs of Orhan. He is fortifying 
places at Bome.— Ii not to touch church lands. Bucking = 
ham afterwards to be brought in. TI King's reſent- 
ment again _ Dutch. 


Whithall, 6 June, 1669. 
1 opportunity of this bearer going into France, 
gives me a good occaſion to anſwer your letters by 
my lord Arlington, and in the firſt place to tell you I am 
ſecureing all the principall poſtes of this countery, not on- 
ly fortifying them as they ought to be, but likewiſe the 
keeping them in ſuch handes as I am ſure will be faithfull 
to me upon all occaſions, and this wilt ſecure the fleete ; 
becav#: the cheefe places where the ſhips lye are Chattam 
and Portſmouth, the firſt of which is fortifying with all 
ſpeede, and will be finiſhed this yeare ; the other is in good 
condition already, but not ſo good as I deſire, for it will 
coſt ſome mony and time to make the place as I have de- 
ſigned it ; and I will not have leſſe care both in Scotland and 
Ireland. As for that which concerns thoſe who have church 
lands, there will be eaſy wayes found out to ſecure them and 
put them out of all apprehenſion, There is all the reaſon 
in the worlde to 1 profitt with honour when it may be 


done honeſty, and AG. (le Roy, i. e. Louis the XIV.) will 


Holland 
find * (King Charles) as forward to do 299. a good 


turne as he can defire, and they will I dout not agree very 
well in the point, for he has uſed them both very ſcurvily. 


X | | N 
I am ſure 334 (King Charles) will never be ſatisfied till he 
has had his revenge, and is very willing to enter into an 


| R 
agreement upon that matter whenſoever 152. (le Roy, i. e. 


Louis the XIV.) pleaſe, and I will anfwver for ar 246 (Arling- 
Vor, I. L ton) 
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ton) that he will be as forward in that matter as IT am, any 
farther aſſurance you cannot expect from an honeſt man u 
his poſt, nor ought you to truſt him if he ſhould make am 
other profeſſions than to be for what his maſter is for. 18 
ſay this to you becauſe I undertooke to anſwer that part «ffi 
the letter you writ to him upon this ſubject, and I hope 3 
this will be full ſatisfaction as to him in the future that then 
may be no doubt, ſince I do anſwer for him. I had vn 
thus far when I receayed yours by Elyas, by which I pe 
ceave the inclination there ſtill is of truſting xx2. (Commis L 
ge) with the maine buſineſſe, which I muſt confeſle for ni 
ny reaſons I am very unwilling to, and if there were wi 
other reaſon than his underſtanding, which, to tell you the 
truth, I have not fo great an eſteeme for, as to be willig 
to truſt him with that which i is of 2 * concerne. Ther 


will be a time when both he and — (Monſieur, i. e. tl 
Duke of Orleans) may have a ſhare in part of the matte 
but for the great ſecrett if it be not kept ſo till all things bel 
ready to begin, we ſhall never go through with it, and 4 


ſtroy the whole buſineſſe. I have ſeene your letter to — 
(Buckingham) and what you write to him is as it ought t 
be, he ſhall be brought into all the buſineſſe get he cat 


ſuſpect any thing, except that which concernes 4 3. (Rel. 
gion) which he muſt not be truſted with: you will do wel 
to write but ſeldome to him, for feare ſomething may fp 
from your penn which may make him jealous that there 
ſomething ne then what he knowes of. 1 do long t! 


hear rom o (Lord Arundel) or to Ge vi heere, far 


F _ 
till I ſee the paper you mention which comes from 113. 


cannot ſay more than I have done. And now I ſhall only 
add one word of this bearer Mr. de la Hiliere, who I har? 
tound by my acquaintance with him ſince his being heer? 

1 8 | t9 
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+» have both witt and judgement, and a very honeſt man, 
Wind pray let him know that I am very much his frind, and 
at any time yon can give him a good word to the King of 
rance, I ſhall be very glad of it: I will end this with de- 
Wiring you to beleeve that I have nothing ſo much at my 
art as to be able to acknowledge the kindneſſe you have 
or me: if I thought that making many compliments upon 
be matter would perſuade you more of the ſincerity of my 
Wkindneſſe to you, you ſhould not want whole ſheets of paper 
Wwith nothing but that; but J hope you have that juſtice as 
Wo beleeve me more than I can expreſſe entierly yours.— 


Charles the IT. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. Enjoins ſecrecy. 
m— 1s impatient for Lord Arundel's return. 


3 Whithall, 9 June 1669. 
| * to you yeſterday by Mr. de la Hiliere upon 
C 


that important point, whether 112. (Comminge) ought to 
be acquainted with our ſecrett, and the more I think of it, 
the more I am perplexed: reflecting upon his inſufficiency, 
cannot thinke him fitt for it, and therefore could with 
ſome other fitter man in his ſtation, but becauſe the at - 


\ * 
tempting of that might diſoblige 137. (Buckingham) I can 
by no means adviſe it: upon the whole matter I ſee no 
| C 


Linde of neceſſity of telling x12. (Comminge) of the ſecrett 
E 
now, nor indeede till 270. (England) is in a better redi- 


5 
neſſe to make uſe of 297. (France) towards the great bu- 
ſineſſe: meethinks it will be enough that 164. be made ac- 


R 
quainted with 100. (le Roy, i. e. Louis the XIV.) ſecurity 


a + 
m 360. (King Charles) friendſhip without knowing the rea- 
| L 2 fon 
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ſon of it : To conclude, - OT how much the ſecret 


in this matter importes 386 (King Charles) and take = 


ba 


that no new body be hs with it till I ſee what 3 33 


(Lord Arundel) brings 3 we (King Charles) in anſwer u 
his propoſitions, and till you have my conſent that 164. 0 
any body elſe have there ſhare in this matter. I woull 


L. A. 
faine know (which I cannot do but by 366. (Lord Aru 
| France 5 Holland 
del) how ready 323. is to breake with 299. that is the game 


that would as I conceave moſt accommodate the intereſt 


England France Spain 
both of 270. and 297. As for 324. . is en, undo 


ing himſelfe to neede any helpe roms: 251. Nay I am pe 
ſuaded the medling with him would unite and make his 


L. A. 
councells ſtronger: the ſooner you diſpatch 340. (Lord 4 
rundel) the more cleerely we ſhall be able to judge of the 
whole matter. One caution more I had like to have for: 
gotten, that when it ſhall be fit to acquainte x38. with 


R K 
152. (le Roy) ſecurity in 386. (King Charles) frindſhip, be 
| England 
muſt not ſay any thing of it in 270. and your lett the mi 


France 


niſters in 297. ſpeak leſs confidently of _ (King Charles) 
frindſhip than I heare they do, 1 it will infinitely diſcom- 


Parlement 
poſe 269. who he meets with * (King Charles) to be- 
France 
leeve that 386 (King Charies) i is tied ſo faſt with 271. and 
1 


make 321. have a thouſand jealouſies upon it, ih 
Dept. . 
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I 


barks the II to the Ducheſs of Orleans. Impatient'for an 
anſwer from the French court about the treaty. 


Whithall, 24 O&. 1669. 

; | HAVE ect to ſay more to you upon our publique 

ñbuſineſſe till I have an anſwer from you of my laſt let- 
by the poſt, only that I expect with impatiency to know 

Your mindes there, and then you ſhall finde me as forward 

Mo a ſtrict friendſhip with the King my brother as you can 

vin. I am yours. the depot. 


=2a« $#+:2 
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* 


* 
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In the Depot, at Verſailles, there is a letter from Sir 
Ellis Lighton to the Ducheſs of Orleans, dated 18 Jan. 
1669. in which he tells her, that Buckingham had refuſed 
o treat with Monſ. Colbert, the French ambaſſador, on 
ccount, as he ſaid, that he was afraid of a diſcovery. 
On the 12 Auguſt, 1669, there is a letter from Monſ. 
olbert, then ambaſſador in England. to Monf. de Lyonne, 
e French King's ſecretary of ſtate, that Buckingham had 
offered to go over to France to make a treaty there between 
France and England, but that he, Colbert, had prevented 
him ; and there are other letters to the ſame purpoſe. In 
ze mean time the treaty was going on unknown to Buck- 
gham by the intervention of the Ducheſs of Orleans. 


On the 2d of September, 1669, King Charles writes thus 
to his ſiſter; 


5 © = #5 


4 


Charles the II. to the Ducheſs of Orleans. — - The triple alli- 


ance had been made againſt his inclinations. 


2d September, 1669. 
OU judge very well, when you conclude that 
I am fatisfied with Monſ. Colbert, and I wifh 
ich all my heart that France had been as forward in 
2 their 
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their intentions towards us when Rouvigny was here, 
I ſee they are now; I ſhould not have been ſo emb: 
with the ties I am now under, if the offers I then m 
had been accepted. I have upon all occaſions let Mi 
Colbert know the kindneſs I have for you, and that if I 
no other inclination to France but your being there, 
would be a ſufficient matter to make me deſire paſſionately 
ſtrict union with them. In the Depot. | : 


This letter ſhows that the triple alliance againſt Fra 
was againſt King Charles's inclinations. 


In the Depot are the two following letters, b 
Louis the XIV. and King Charles, about the treaty. 


) F 
Tranſlation of a letter from Louis XIV. to the King of E 
land, —— Happy in the Ducheſs of Orleans being meduin 


between them. Strong expreſſions of mutual confiden 


Sir, my Brother, IO Sep. 1669 
A® you judged by my anſwer that I had entirely yl 
the confidence you placed in me, I own that by yi 
reply you have regained the ſame advantage, not bei 
able to find any thing more to wiſh, neither as to the thug 
themſelves, nor in the manner of expreſſing them. I flattf 
myſelf alſo that the memorial which accompanies this let 
will give you the ſame ſatisfaction: and it appears to n 
there is nothing wanting but ſpeedily to put a hand to tb 
work, for eſtabliſhing the foundations of what we both! 
ardently wiſh for: on this I expe& to hear from you wil 
as much impatience as my ſiſter, for whom we have # 
much friendſhip, and who ſo happily is the mediatrix® 
this negotiation, being as ſhe is ſo natural a tye to our® 
nion. 


Lan 
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ter from the King of England to Louis the TI. — Strong 
expreſſions of mutual confidence. 


Sir, my Brother, 30 September, 166g. 

| HE bearer is ſo well known to you, there needs no 
. farther recommendation for his being believed in 
. diſcourſe he will hold to you on my part. My ſiſter 
il at the time of his arrival deliver to you a paper which bi 
a thought proper ſhould accompany him, in which you will * 
e the moſt ſecret ſentiments of my ſoul on the ſubje& ot Þ 

We ſaid diſcourſe. I addreſs the ſaid paper to you by the 
ds of my ſiſter, to confirm you in that mutual confidence 
| e both have in her diſcretion and zeal to unite us more 
Wrongly. I have charged the bearer to aſſure you of the 
ure ſatisfaction I have in your juſt and obliging proceed- 
. We with regard to myſelf, and of the real friendſhip with 3 
"WW hich Lam. — 


It appears from Colbert's diſpatches, in the Depot, that 

ing Charles, ſome time before this, had ſent over Lord 
rundel to Paris to treat with France, and had appointed 
m, Lord Clifford, Sir Richard Bealling, and Lord Ar- 
pton, his commiſſioners to manage it. The three firſt 
theſe perſons were declared Roman Catholics. Lord 
lington was a concealed one, and on his death-bed decla- 
d his faith publicly, as appears from a ſubſequent part of 
ze French diſpatches in the Depot. What the views of 
ing Charles and the French were in entering into a 
eaty, will be ſeen from a converſation between King 
harles and Colbert, related in the following letter, in the 
depot, from Monſ. Colbert to his own court, who was 
nt over to England in place of Monſ. de Comminge, to 
* rcady to manage the treaty there. 


Letter 


*S« 


England was engaged all Monday at chapel, and with 
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Letter from Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XIV. 13th Nov. 166 
Hat got Lord ArundePs propoſitions and his ouun 
Aructions.— His converſation with Charles the II. 
the ſecret treaty. Charles trufts to a military force, 
Inclines to declare himſelf Catholic, in order to ſatisfy his 

- ſcience, and flirengthen his authority, before he declares u 
egainſt the Dutch, — Colbert urges him rather to begin wi 
the war, in order that he may have the greater force of þ 
ewn and the French troops ready to ſupport his author 
avhen he declares himſelf Catholic, 


SIRE, | 13z Nov. 166 
13 HE meſſenger your Majeſty diſpatched to me ani 
ed here on Sunday morning the roth inſtant, 

after having given me the letter from Mr. Colbert, vll 
orders me, on the part of your Majeſty to cypher al 
cypher myſelf all the letters I ſhall receive vr write « 
cerning the important affair which you have done met 
honour to confide to me: he delivered to me the pac 
containing your Majeſty's memorial to ſerve me by way 
inſtruction; all the propoſitions made by the Earl of 
del, with the anſwers ; your Majeſty's letter to the 
of Great Britain; and the power delegated to me writ 
and ſigned with your hand, and that on parchment. It 
ployed the reſt of the day in decyphering, reading, andt 
amining the contents of the diſpatches ; and as the King 


liamentary affairs, I had not my private audience till 
ſterday evening, when after having read your Maje 
letter, he was pleaſed to tell me, that the conduct! 
held till now, had been ſo agreeable, to him, that he 
not the leaſt diffidence to truſt me with the moſt import 
ſecret of his life ; and that beſides the good opinion he 
of me, it was confirmed to him by your Majeſty's le 


em 
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d that of Madame, who. deſired he would ſhew no re- bs 

ve tome. I told him, as I really thought, that I was 8 

no ſenſibly touched with the confidence your Majeſty and i 
vimſelf had placed in me in an affair of ſo great conſequence | 

o both your kingdoms, and even to all Chriſtendom, if I | 4 
uployed my whole life, and all I was worth, to procure ; N 

acceſs, it would not be ſufficient to teſtify my gratitude: 4 ; 


at there being no longer any difference between his in- 
reſts and thoſe of his Majeſty, I would ſerve him alſo with 
e ſame zeal and the ſame fidelity; and as to keeping the 
ecret, I informed him of your Majeſty's order, and aſſur- 
d him, that I would uſe all diligence, and take every poſ- 
ble precaution to avoid giving the leaſt ſuſpicion to any 
ody. He afterwards aſked me, if I had ſeen the propo- 
als he had made to your Majeſty. I told him you had ſent 
je copies of all that had been written on both ſides —_ 
he ſubject; that his ſentiments appeared to me very gene- 
us, and truly worthy of a great King: that your Majeſ- 
y was perfectly well ſatisfied with them, and principally 
ith the confidence he had ſhewn to you in communi- ws 
ating his deſign ; that moreover I could not ſufficiently 
xpreſs to him the obligation your Majeſty was under for 
is diſpoſition to join himſelf with you, in order to facili- 
ite the acquiſition of the new claims you might have upon 
he Spaniſh monarchy : that as it was the moſt capital in- f 
reſt you could ever have, you acknowledged of what im- = 
tant ſervice this junction would be, if the occaſion pre- li, 
nted itſelf by the death of the Catholic King ; and what 
dvantages it would produce in favour of your Majeſty in the 


| rſuit of your right, and to England alſo, as he juſtly ſaw: 
8 told me afterwards, he believed, that in reading all the 7 
ritings, T muſt have thought that he, and thoſe to whom 4 


r 


e had entruſted the conduct of this affair, were all fools to . , [| 
retend to re-eſtabliſh the Catholic religion in England; q 
hat, in effect, every perſon verſed in the affairs of his king. 
Vor. I. | M dom 
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dom, and the humour of his people, ought to habe the tw 
thought; but that, after all, he hoped that, With t 
Majeſty's ſupport, this great undertaking would hatt 
happy ſucceſs : that the Preſbyterians, arid the other ſe 
had a greater averſion. to the Engliſh church than to 
Catholics; that all the ſectaries deſired only the free eu 
eiſe of their religion, and provided they could obtain it 
it was his deſign they ſhould, they would not oppoſe 
intended change of religion: that beſides, he has ſome gol 
troops "ſtrongly attached to him, and if the deceaſed N 
his father had had as many, he would have ftifled in th 
birth thoſe troubles that caufed his ruin ; that he woul 
ſtill augment as much as poſſible his regiments and com 
nies under the moſt ſpecious pretexts he could deviſe : thy 
all the magazines of arms are at his diſpoſal, and all w 
filled. That he was ſure of the principal places in Engi 
and Scotland”; that the governor of Hull was a Catholi 
that thoſe of Portſmouth, Plymouth, and many other plat 
he named, among the reſt Windſor, would never dept 
OM from the duty they owed him: that as to the troops in 
| land, he hoped the Duke of Ormond, who had very gre 

credit there, would be always faithful to him; and thi 
though the Duke, not approving this change of religia 

: . ſhould fail in his duty, my Lord Orrery, who was a 

| tholic in his heart, and who had ſtill a greater power i 
that army, would lead it wherever he ſhould command hin: 

That your Majeſty's friendſhip, of which he had the mat 
obliging proofs in the world by the anſwers given to N 
propoſals, and with which he affured me he was entire 

| ſatisfied, would alſo be of great ſervice to him: and 

| ſhort, he told me that he was preſſed both by his cone 
| | ence, and by the confuſion which he ſaw encreaſing froi 

[| day to day in his kingdom, to the diminution of his autht 
| rity, to declare himſelf a Catholic; and beſides the ſpin 
| | tual advantage he-ſhould draw from it, he believed it to l 

| il 


| * * 
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the only means of re-eſtabliſhing the monarchy. I ſaid to 
him, that the deſign was great and generous, and that I 
hoped by timing it well it would ſucceed : that as your Ma- 
jeſty truſted to his prudence for the choice of the time, I 
had nothing to ſay to it, unleſs he would hearken to the 
xeaſons that my zeal alone for his ſervice ſuggeſted, and 
e knowledge I had acquired during my ſtay at his court; 
and as he had told me he ſhould be glad to take my counſel 
in the whole of this affair, I did not doubt of what he had 
Jone me the honour to tell me, to wit, that if the late 
King, his father, had had as many troops as himſelf, he 
would eaſily have quaſhed the rebellion in its birth, as it 
iginally began by trifling troubles excited by the in- 
trioues of the court, in which the people had hardly any 
hare, and which bad gained force and vigour, through the 
npunity alone in which the royal authority, not being 
ported by any troops, was conſtrained to leave them ; 
but that the troubles which it was to be feared his declara- 
jon would cauſe, would be of quite another nature; that 
xerhaps nine parts in ten of his kingdom would take an in- 
reſt in it ; that if the Preſhy terians and ſectaries hated the 
Engliſh more than the Catholic church, it was becauſe the 
was at preſent at the loweſt ebb, and more worthy of 
pity than envy ; but when they ſaw it reſtored by the 
Prince's declaration, and reflected upon the diſcredit into 
bich their ſe& might fall in the courſe of time, they 
ould probably unite with the Proteſtants to. oppoſe this 
dange: That experience had too much demonſtrated, that 
ligious motives were a fire of ſulphur and ſaltpetre, which 
in an inſtant ſets in a flame the whole extent of its matter, 
and is never furious nor more violent than in the be- 
zinning. That ſeditions muſt be expected in every part of 
the kingdom; arid that in London there never were want- 
ng perſons to head rebellions of this kind: That I had even 
learnt there were more than 20,000 men in London and 
TOE N its 
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out employment: that there was reaſon therefore to belieꝶ 


on the contrary, they would employ both their treab 


ſign ſo fatal to their ſtate; and, in ſhort, in my opini 


ry, I ſaw every kind of ſafety in the part your Mae 


its environs, who had borne arms during Cromwell's uſu! 
pation, and were driven to deſpair to find themſelves with 
that, on an occaſion like this, they would all be ready wii 
take up arms to ſupport rebellion ; that though none of the 
troops he kept in pay, or of thoſe faithful ſubjects he & 
pended on, ſhould fail him in the time of need, yet they 
might perhaps be overcome by the multitude of rebels, 
ven before the troops your Majeſty had agreed to fum 
could poſſibly arrive: That the tower of London, which 
his principal magazine of arms, is of no defence, and wal 
not probably hold out a day if attacked : That it is not 
be hoped the Hollanders, who with reaſon will fear ti 
conſequence of this declaration, will keep themſelves e 
tirely quiet, and not take part in what may happen: ti 


and their credit to form obſtacles to the execution of a ( 


his crown, as well as all his truſty ſervants, are in gre 
danger from a premature declaration : that, on .the cont 


propoſed him to take, of beginning by declaring war agait 
Holland, and its happy ſucceſs might be anſwered for: i 
firſt, I could not doubt that when he acquainted his parl 
ment, his ſtrongeſt deſire was to render the Engliſh navy 
tion ſtill more flouriſhing than it had ever been, and thatti 
greateſt obſtacle thereto were the Dutch, who having, | 
very tyrannical means, engroſſed the conumerce of tt 
whole world, (ſo that 16000 veſſels arg hardly ſufficient | 
their trade) and refuſed him any ſatisfaction to the juſt d 
mands he had made, as well for the liberty of trade to d 
Eaſt Indies, as upon other heads which regard the interdk 
of his ſubjects, he had reſolved to declare war againſt them 
in order to bring them to reaſon, and that to this endif 
had taken ſuch prudent meaſures with your Majeſty that l 

N coul 
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ould infure the ſucceſs, provided his parliament would 
it him only two thirds or one half of the aſſiſtance they 
before gave him on the like occaſion, I was, I faid, fully 
zerſuaded that he would obtain a ſufficient fuccour, which 
oined to his ordinary revenue, and to the helps which your 
jeſty will afford him in troops and money, would put an 
d to the war in one campaign, and thereby he would ac- 
quire as much glory and as many advantages as could be 
lefired ; there being the greateſt appearance that the major 
of the German princes, who are either in friendſhip 
with your Majeſty or-with him, will join againſt the Dutch, 
or at leaſt remain neuter ; which is not to be expected from 
he Proteſtant Kings and Princes, if this war were preced- 
Wed by his declaring himſelf a Catholic, which would give 
he Dutch room to make them believe that it was a religi- 
dus quarrel. That the States being attacked on the ſide of 
he biſhopric of Munſter, and on other parts by the troops 
pf your Majeſty and his, it would not be in their power to 
it out a conſiderable fleet, nor to make a long reſiſtance ; 
and ſhould even your Majeſty and he think proper for your 
ommon intereſt to continue the war, he might at the end 
the campaign leave only ſuch troops in the places whi 
ell to his ſhare, as he had the leaſt reaſon to truſt with re- 
ard to his declaring himſelf a Catholic, and order thoſe 
pnly home who were more devoted to his intereſt; and 
nth theſe, in conjunction with the recruits and levies which 
ie might raiſe during the campaign, under pretence of con- 
inuing the war, he might ſupport his change of religion: 
Eat then there would not be the leaſt apprehenſion that his 
Jubjets ſeeing him well armed by ſea and land, and that it 
vas in his power to diſpoſe of all your Majeſty's forces a- 
zjanſt his enemies, whether foreign or domeſtic, and be- 
des ſatisfied of the advantages he would procure them by 
p ſucceſsful commencement of the war, and a free libert 
## conſcience” which he was to grant, would, or inde 
8 durſt 


* 


durſt make hs leaſt A reſiſtarice to his will; on * contrary, 
by aſſembling his parliament in this conjuncture, he woulf 
evidently draw ſuch ſupplies for the continuation of thy 
war, and ſuch acts in fayour of religion as he could deſi; 
That the Dutch being declared enemies to the Nate, a 


conſequently thoſe-who held correſpondence with they 
without his permiſſion, liable to be puniſhed as traitors ty 
their King and country, they would not find-it near ſo & 
ſy to form, ſupport, and maintain. a rebellion, as whe, 
under the appearance of friends, they and their emiſſarg 
could have the liberty of intriguing and undertaking even 
thing. In fine, Sire, after having made the beſt uſe I pd 
ſibly could of all the other reaſons contained in your M 
jeſty's memorial, this Prince gave for anſwer, that he 
not yet quite determined upon the time of making his 
claration ; that it might perhaps be beſt for your Majeſty! 
begin the war with Holland, and thereby furniſh him wi 
a pretence to arm; and ſoon after he might without ri 
declare his being a Catholic, and war againſt Holland; a 
the firſt ſucceeding as it probably would, he might in 
month or two join his forces to thoſe of your Majeſty agi 
the common enemy. He told me alſo, that as ſoon ast 
project which his commiſſioners were at work upon wa 
niſhed, he would communicate it to me, and that he 
very impatient to have this great affair ſpeedily conclude 
to your mutual ſatisfaction ; and after having given met 
moſt obliging aſſurances of his eſteem that I could delire, 
diſmiſſed me. I have alſo executed your Majeſty's orda 
to my Lord Arlington; he teſtified to me the firongeſt® 
fire to preſerye your Majeſty's eſteem, He alſo promi 
me that for the time to come he would act with me 
an entire openneſs of heart, and without any reſerve. 
anſwered him with ſo much the more ſincexity, as U 
knowledge your Majeſty gave me of the affection and 1% 
of this Miniſer for the King his Maſter's ſervice, 
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hanged the little diſſatisfaction his paſt coldneſs had given 
ne into a ſtrong inclination to honour him as a wiſe and 
aithful miniſter ; and as I have every reaſon to be ſatisfied 
Vith hin, he alſo appeared to be ſo with the ſincere pro- 
eſtations that I made him. With regard to the affair that 
$ entruſted to us, our converſation being in almoſt every 
ung the fame with that I had with the King, I will not 
rouble your Majeſty with it, to avoid a tireſome repetition. 
e told me, he had been ſo much taken up with parliamen- 
affairs, that he could not give any attention to the 
roject of the treaty ; but that he would now employ him- 
with all the diligence the ſubject merited ; and to avoid 
fring the leaſt ſuſpicion by more frequently viſiting than 
e had been uſed to do, he thought it beſt to write to each 
ther reciprocally; and to make it more ſure, he would 
liſpoſe the King and the Duke of York to allow that what 
tters we wrote ſhould be put into their hands, without 
y other perſon knowing any thing of it; that it was e- 
y neceſſary I ſhould as ſoon as poſſible give my an- 
wers upon the treaty of commerce, to the end that this 
fir might furniſh us with a pretence to ſee each other 
aer; and he thought it adviſeable a report ſhould be 
pread that the King his maſter had ſollicited your Majeſty 
d ſubmit to his arbitration the difference he had with Spain 
ncerning the execution of the treaty of Aix, in order to 
nhance your Majeſty's complaiſance to the Engliſh, and 
nove every cauſe of fear that you intend to recommence 
ie Spaniſh war. | | 

I have alſo ſeen the Duke of York, who in ſubſtance ſaid 
early the ſame things to me that the King and Lord Ar- 
Ington had, As ſoon as they put into my hands the pro- 
xt of the treaty, I ſhall not fail to diſpatch a meſſenger 


ho will carry it ſafely, and without lofs of time to Mr. 
de Lyonne. 


In 
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In the Depot at Verſailles there is the following draug 
of the ſecret treaty drawn by Sir Richard FEY 
| 1 to the French court. 2. 


Copy of a memorial remitted by Mr. Belin is Mr. Colter 
18th Dec. 1666.-——Charles is to get £, .200,000 for dul 
ring himſelf Catholic. France is to aſſiſl him with im 
if his ſubjes rebel. —If the King of Spain dies without 
Spain is to be divided ; England to get Minorca, Off 
and Spaniſh America: and France to get the reſt of the 

niſb dominions.— Holland to be divided between France ol 
England, and proviſion to be made for the young Prince 
Orange, — King Charles to have 809,000 pounds a y 
during the, Dutch uar.— War is be declared * 
burgh. 


Project of a ſecret treaty of perpetual league and confe 
between the King of Great Britain and the N Chrifiu 
King. 


Tranſlation. 


I hath been Re agreed, and concluded that then 

ſhall be for ever a pus ſure, and firm peace, unia 
true brotherſhip, confederacy, friendſhip, alliance, a 
good correſpondence between the King of Great Britall 
his heirs and ſucceſſors of the one part, and the moſt Chis 
| flian King of the other part; and between all and every 
their kingdoms, ſtates, and territories ; between their {ub 
jects and vaſſals that they now have and poſſeſs, or ths 
they may hereafter have and poſſeſs as well by ſea and frel 
waters as by land. And as a teſtimony that this peace ſal 
remain inviolable, and beyond the power of any thing q 
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de world to diſturb it, there follow articles of ſo great con- 
lence, and otherwiſe ſo advantageous to the ſaid ſove- 
Leon Lords, that it is hardly poſſible to find in any age 
* important ones agreed and concluded upon. The 
King of Great Britain being convinced of the truth of the 
atholic religion, and reſolved to declare himſelf a Catho- 
0 and be reconciled to the church of Rome, thinks the aſ- 
e of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty neceſſary to facilitate 
i baden It is therefore agreed and concluded upon, that 
is moſt Chriſtian Majeſty fhall furniſh to the King of Eng- 
ol before the ſaid declaration, the ſum of two hundred 
| pounds ſterling ; the one half of the ſaid ſum ſhall 
ie paid three months after the reciprocal ratification of the 
reſent treaty ; and the other half three months after the 
xpiration of that time: and further, that the ſaid Lord 
ne moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall aſſiſt his Britannic Majeſty 
with troops and money as often as there ſhall be need, in 
ſe the ſubjects of the ſaid Lord the King ſhall not acqui - 
e with the faid declaration, but rebel againſt his ſaid Bri- 
nnic Majeſty (which cannot be believed.) And to the end 
hat the ſaid declaration may have the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, 
ind be executed with the greater ſafety, it is likewiſe agreed 
hat the day for executing the deſign ſhall be entirely in 
de option of the King of England. 
2. It is alſo agreed between the moſt Chriſtian King and 
his Britannic Majeſty, that the ſaid Lord the moſt Chriſtian 
King ſhall not break nor ever infringe the peace he hath 
nade with Spain; and that he will not controvert in any 
nanner what he hath promiſed by the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; and conſequently the King of Great Britain ſhall 
de allowed to maintain the ſaid treaty conformable to the 
nditions of the triple alliance, and the engagements that 
depend thereon. 
3. That if there ſhould fall hereafter to the moſt Chri- 
Rn King any new rights and titles on the Spaniſh mo- 
Vor. I, N narchy, 
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narchy, it is agreed between the King of Great Britain ax 
the moſt Chriſtian King, that the ſaid King of Great Br, 
tain ſhall aſſiſt the ſaid moſt Chriſtian King with all his for 
ces, as well by ſea as land, to facilitate the acquiſition q 
the ſaid rights; the whole at the expence of the moſt Chi 
ſtian King. And in order to obviate all diſputes that n 
happen about adjuſting the accounts of the {aid troopy, i 
is concluded and agreed between the ſaid Lords the Ki 
that the levying and tranſporting all the land forces whit 
the moſt Chriſtian King ſhall have occaſion for, or mays 
quire, ſhall be at the expence of the ſaid moſt 
King; and the preſent treaty being concluded, x 
articles ſhall hereafter be adjuſted, as well touching the p 
and ſubſiſtence of the ſaid land forces, as to regulate t 
manner and conditions upon which they are to ſerve: | 
as a calculation cannot well be made of the expences of 
naval armament, ſubject to ſuch a variety of accidents, 
compoſed of ſo many parts, it is neceſſary to reduce 
whole to one head; it is therefore agreed that the na 
forces which ſhall be employed, as abovementioned, int 
ſervice of the moſt Chriſtian King, ſhall be paid by his f. 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty at the rate of 3/. 167. a man 
month, including the pay of all officers, and- ſailors, ul 
proviſion, ammunition, rigging, wear, and loſs of ſhips 
ring the war; and that from the time the ſaid troops ik 
be raiſed till they are diſcharged, computing 28 days to 
month, and on theſe conditions ſuch a number of ſhips ſhall 
. furniſhed, and of ſuch force, as his moſtChriſtian Majeſty i 
judge neceſſary for his ſervice, and at ſuch time as he f 
think proper. And as it may happen that this aſſiſtance wil 
demanded to bring under his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's obe 
ence ſome diſtant provinces and places towards the Me 
terranean, which at preſent are under ſubjection to 
Spantards, and that it may be inconvenient, nay impolil 
for his Britannic Majeſty's fleets to keep the ſea, witi 
' | | har 
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javing ſome ports and havens where they may from time 
to time put in to careen, get proviſions and amunition, and 
have magazines and proper places to refit, it is agreed b- 
tween the ſaid ſovereign Lords, that the King of 
Britain ſhall have for ever for himſelf, his heirs and ſuc- 
eeſſors, the iſland of Minorca; as alſo for the greater con- 
yenience of his land and ſea forces, ſhall have to himſelf, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, the port and town of Oftend in the 
Low Countries, with as much of the country round about, 
; ſhall be judged capable of paying as much contribution as 
will ſubliſt ſuch a garriſon as it ſhall be judged neceſſary to 
keep there; ard in order to take the ſaid places and put his 
dritannic Majeſty in poſſeſſion of them, the moſt Chriſtian 
ing will uſe the ſame efforts, and employ as many troops 
he ſhall, to take the places the poſſeſſion of which are to 
remain with him. . And farther, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
promiſes and engages, as well in his own name as that of 
the moſt Chriſtian Queen, their heirs and ſucceſſors, and 
having cauſe (the before-named claims on the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy being fallen to him) to aſſiſt the King of Great Bri- 
ain to make himſelf maſter of the countries and places in 
nerica, which at preſent are under the Spanith domina- 
ion, and to do all in his power to oblige the people who 
inhabit thoſe countries and places in America, to ſubmit 
themſelves to the government of the ſaid Lord the King of 
ngland, his heirs and ſucceſſors; and having ſubmitted 
themſelves, or being reduced to ſubmiſſipn, the ſaid people 
hall always be accounted ſubjects of the ſaid Lord the 
ng of Great Britain, and of his heirs and ſucceſſors. 
It is alſo agreed and concluded, that neither of the ſaid ſo- 
ereigns ſhall make a peace, without the conſent and ap- 
probation of the other, with any Prince or State whatever, 
Who ſhall oppoſe the juſt rights and titles devolved to the 
noſt Chriſtian King as is before mentioned. 
& It is covenanted between the ſaid two Soyereigns, 
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that they ſhall make war againſt the States General of | 
United Provinces with all their forces by land and ſea; and 
the ſaid Sovereigns ſhall declare all treaties heretofore mad 
with the ſaid States null, except that already mentioned q 
the triple alliance made in conſequence of the treaty of Au 
la- Chapelle, and neither of the ſaid Kingsſhallmakepeacewit 
the ſaid States without the conſent of the other. All commerg 
between the ſubjects of the ſaid Kings and of the ſaid Stats 
ſhall be prohibited; and if the ſubjects of either of the ſaid 
- vereigns traffic with the ſubjects of the ſaid States, the flu 
goods of ſuch ſubjects ſo trading ſhall be ſeized by tie 
bjects of the other, and deemed lawful prizes z and it i; 
ter the declaration of war, the ſubjects of either of the (at 
Sovereigns ſhall be enrolled in the ſervice of the ſaid Sta 
and taken priſoners, they ſhall be puniſhed with death by 
the Sovereign whoſe ſubjects ſhall take them. And for 
much as the ſenate and republic of Hambourg are unite 
in intereſts with the States General, and experience "my 
ſhewn, that the ſaid republic. will always aſſiſt the ſaid ſt 
under hand, it is further agreed and concluded upon, te 
war ſhall be declared at the ſame time by the ſaid Sovereign 
againſt the ſaid ſenate and republic: and as the preparats 
ons by ſea, in order to bring the war to a happy iſſue, wi 
neceſſarily be exceſſive, and that the burden (much mon 
heavy than that of an army at land) will principally fall up 
on his Britannic Majeſty, the moſt Chriſtian King engagi 
to pay to the King of Great Britain, ſo long as the war thul 
continue, the ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds fit 
ling, by way of ſubſidy, to defray a part of the very grad 
expence which the King of Great Britain muſt neceſlariy 
be at in fitting out all his naval force; which he propols 
and obliges himſelf to do every year during the courſe d 
this war. The half of the ſaid ſum of 800,000 J. Rerling 
ſhall be furniſhed and advanced to the ſaid King of Gres 
Pritain threę months before the declaration of the ſaid 1 
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nd the other half fix months after the ſaid declaration; 
nd thus annually, as long as the war ſhall laſt, the half in 
he beginning of each year, and the other half ſix months 
. Beſides the ſaid fleet, his Britannic Majeſty will al- 
eee eee which he will 
aſport at his own expence ; and of all the conqueſts that 
hi Ute made upon the States General, the King of Great 
in will be ſatisfied with the following places, to wit, 
heifand of Walkeron, 'Echuſe, and the iſland of Caflante, 
Che manner of attack, and continuing the war ſhall be 
ettled by a regulation hereafter to be concerted. And as 
he diſſolution of the government of the States General, 


eſſarily cauſe great prejudice to the Prince of Orange, ne- 
ew to the King of England; and as many places, towns, 
governments belonging to him will be found in the di- 
iſion it is propoſed to make of the country, it hath been 
greed and concluded that the ſaid Sovereigns will do all in 
deir power that the ſaid Prince may find his advantages in 
te continuation and end of this war, as ſhall be hereafter 
pulated in ſeparate articles, ſince it is to be preſumed that 
e credit they will thereby give to the ſaid Prince and his 
merents, will contribute much to the good ſucceſs of the 
a; at leaſt will ſow ſuch ſeeds of jealouſy and diviſions 
nong the Dutch, that the conqueſt of the country will be 
endered much more eaſy. 
5+ It is alſo agreed, that before the declaration of war, 
e two Sovereigns ſhall uſe all their efforts jointly or ſe- 
arately, as occaſion may require, to perſuade the Kings 
Sweden and Denmark, or one of the two, to enter into 
us war againſt the States General; or at leaſt oblige them- 
ves to remain neuter; and they ſhall alſo endeavour to 
raw into this party the Electors of Cologn and Branden- 
urg, the houſe of Brunſwick, the Duke of Newbourg, 
dad the Biſhop of Munſter. The ſaid Sovereigns ſhall alſo 
do 


which is the principal end propoſed by this war, will ne- 


lic, and being in peace at home, leaves to the moſt Chy | 


King of Great Britain being aſſured that his moſt Chriſk 
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do all in their power to perſuade the Emperor and | 
Crown of Spain not to oppoſe the conqueſt of the f 
country. ? 

6. Theſe fundamentals being ſettled, and the King 
Great Britain after having having declared himſelf a Cad 


ſtian King the liberty to name the time when they | 
make war with their united forces againſt the States G 
ral; it has alſo been agreed and concluded, that the m 
Chriſtian King ſhall name the time which ſhall appexr 
him moſt proper for the declaration of the ſaid war; 


Majeſty in naming the ſaid time, will have regard tot 
intereſts of both Crowns, which after the concluſion oft 
treaty are to be common and inſeparable. 4 
7. If upon account of this agreement the one or the 
ther of the ſaid Sovereigns ſhall find himſelf hereafter 
«aged in foreign or domeſtic wars, the one who is not 
tacked ſhall aſſiſt the other with all his forces till the forey 
war or rebellion ſhall be ended. 
8. If in any preceding treaty made by the one or the 
ther of the ſaid Sovereigns with any Prince or State wit 
ſoever, there ſhould be found any clauſes contrary to th 
which are ſpecified in this league, the ſaid clauſes ſhall 
void, and thoſe contained in this preſent treaty ſhall rem 
in their full force and vigour. 


—— 


1 


From the diſpatches in the Depot it appears, that, ini 
courſe of the treaty, France refuſed to agree to the v 
gainſt Hamburgh, agreed to give two millions of lit 
which was at that time about x 50, ooo J. for the King's a 
verſion, with a ſubſidy of three millions for the Dutch wi 
and ſoftened the expreſſions about the money for the K 
converſion in the following words: 


| | Pri 
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iel of the end of the ſecond Article.—— French variation 
upon the wording of the article of twvo millions of livres for | 
the King's convenſion. 


Tranſtation. 


The King of Great Britain being eonvinced of the truth 
the Catholic religion, is reſolved to reconcile himſelf to 
e church of Rome, as ſoon as the affairs of his kingdom 
ill pernuit him; and, though he has every reaſon to hope 
d promiſe himſelf from the affection and fidelity of all his 
bjects, even thoſe to whom the Almighty has not as yet 
ficiently ſpread his grace- to diſpoſe them after ſuch an 
guſt example to become converts, that they will not fail 
| that inviolable obedience which all people, even of a dif- 
rent religion, owe their Sovereigns ; nevertheleſs there 
re often found in large ſtates turbulent and inquiet minds 
ho ſtudy to diſturb the public peace, particularly when 
hey have ſo plauſible a pretext as that of religion, his Bri- 
annic Majeſty, who hath nothing more at heart, after ha- 
ing given peace to his own conſcience, than to confirm 
hat which the mildneſs of his government hath procured 
d his ſubjects, believes the beſt means to prevent its being 
tered, would be the certainty, -in caſe of trouble, of his 
noſt Chriſtian Majeſty's aſſiſtance; who being willing on 
is occaſion to give the ſaid King of Great Britain effective 
roofs of his friendſhip, and the deſire he hath to contri- 
ute to the good ſucceſs of a deſign ſo advantageous to his 
britanriic Majeſty and the whole Catholic religion, hath 
romiſed, and doth hereby promiſe to furniſh to the ſaid 
ung of Great Britain the ſum of, &c. 


* 


In making this treaty King Charles well knew how difa- 
preeable his connexien with France would be to his peo- 
| | ple. 


of 


clare war againſt the Dutch before every other thing. 
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ple. Colbert repeats what Charles ſaid to him on this hs 


as follows : 


Letter Mon. Colbert to Mon. de Lyonne. 


Tr. anſlation - 


HE (that is King Charles) told me, that he found hi 

ſelf as it were the only perfon in his kingdom wl 
had inclinations for France; that all his ſubjects were ma 
carried in favour of Spain; and that therefore he had n 
ny meaſures to preſerve. 


, 


From the French diſpatches at Verſailles it appears, th 
the almoſt only difference between the two courts ab 
the ſecret treaty was, that Charles inſiſted to begin wif 
the declaration of his popery ; whereas Louis the X 
was eager that he ſhould begin with declaring war in « 
junction with him againſt Holland. It is probable that t 
view of the Ducheſs of Orleans” journey to Dover to met 
her brother, was to prevail with him to yield this point. 
France, Part of a letter from Colbert at Dover to La 
the XIV. is as follows. 


Part of a letter from Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XI, 


Tranſlation. 


A ADAME. told me, that ſhe had ſhaken her broth 
mind, and that ſhe ſaw him almoſt [diſpoſed to& 


The ſame letter adds, that Charles was deſirous 
ſhall Turenne ſhould come over to Dover to fix the ps 
of the war; but that he, Colbert had difſuaded King C 
les from it, as a thing which would make too much noils 
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A few days however after this, it appears from the diſ- 
atches in the Depot, that the treaty was concluded upon 
ts original plan by the four popiſh commiſſioners, unknown 
o the King's proteſtant miniſters. The treaty itſelf is not 
n the Depot; but there is the following private ratifica- 
ion of it by Louis the XIV. 


Tranſlation of a letter of Louis the XIV. to tbe King Eng- 
land, dated 10 June, 1670. 


HAVE ſeen and examined the articles of the treaty 
| 22 May 
nat was concluded and ſigned at Dover the i june by Mr 


olbert my ainbaſſador, and the Lords Arlington and Arundel 
f Wardour, and the Chevaliers Clifford and Beling, your 
pmmſſioners; and tho? I have this day cauſed my letters 
f ratification to be expedited in the beſt form poſſible, and 
zorecable to what had been agreed between the ſaid am- 
aſſador and commiſſioners; nevertheleſs, as they have 
bought proper, in order to keep this treaty a greater ſe- 
ret till it be time to put it in execution, that our letters 
f ratification ſhould not be ſealed with our great ſeals, but 
nly with our privy ones, I thought it neceſſary to aſſure 
your Majeſty by theſe lines written with my own hand, 
that I approve and ratify all the contents of the {aid treaty, 
and I promiſe on the faith and word of a King to obſerve 
and keep them inviolably in all points, without ever acting 
contrary thereto in any manner whatſoever. I hope God 
will bleſs our ſtrict union of friendſhip and intereſts with 
all the good ſucceſs we can wiſh from it, as well, for his 
wn glory as the common good of our ſubjects. I am, &c. 


A letter from Colbert, in the Depot, of the 16th Oct. 
1670, mentions Charles's ratification to have been, The 
King's ſignature and ſeal, and a letter by his owt 
10 hand.“ 
Vor. I. 
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'Colbert. 
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There is fome reaſon to believe, that whilſt King C op 
les was finiſhing the treaty, which reſerved to him a po- 
of making the declaration of his popery precede the dea 
ration of the war againſt Holland, he gave the French re 
{on to hope that his inclinations were to begin with the lx 
ter. In the Depot there is the following letter from Mot 


Letter from Monſ. Colbert io Louis the XN. —— Charts 
tends by driving the Difſenters to extremities, to get ap 
fence for flrengthening his military force. — Delays tak 
gin the Dutch war till he ſees the effett of that intention, 


Tranſlation. 


SIRE, Dover, 6th June, 167 
Y HE King of England, the Duke of York, and n 
Lord Arlington, have received extremely well ti 
compliments that your Majeſty ordered me to make thema 
your part. I found them all well diſpoſed not to loſe ay 
time in the execution of the things that have been promiſed 
There is nothing however yet determined for the principa 
point, and they dont even pretend to fix it till they retun 
to London, and ſee what may follow from the ſeverity witt 
which the King deſigns to make the laſt act of parliament 
againſt the meetings of the ſectaries be obſerved ; and bt 
hopes that their diſobedience will give him the eaſier mea 
of encreaſing the force of his troops, and coming ſpeedily 
to the end he propoſes : he hath approved of your Maje 
ty's reaſons for not conſenting to M. de Turenne's journe 
into this country. He ſeemed alſo to acquicſce with thot 
which obliged your Majeſty to communicate your union 
gainſt Holland, to the elector of Cologn and the biſhop d 
5 Munſter, 
{ 
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unſter: but Madame has told me ſince, that he had again 


len time to deliberate on it and give a preciſe anſwer, I 
1 ope it will be ſuch as your Majeſty wiſhes ; my Lord Ar- 
| gton having this morning told me, that he thought they 
old not defer placing this confidence in thoſe Princes, on 
er promiſing not to communicate the ſecret to any 
dv. 

1 to what regards Vanbeuning's negotiation, his 
zjeſty takes a great deal of care to hinder him from 
ing any thing that might cauſe a hindrance to what has 
en concluded, and to diſmiſs him the earlieſt that can be, 
thout giving him any ſatisfaction. 

This, Sire, is all I dare do myſelf the honour of writing 
your Majeſty upon theſe affairs by the poſt. 

Madame thinks of leaving this place next Thurſday, and 
believe a longer ſtay at Dover would be very trouble- 
me, and do prejudice to the affairs of the King her bro- 
er, whoſe preſence ſeems to be extremely neceſſary in 
ondon. | 


Charles not having received any of the money ſlipulated 
r his converſion, {till delayed preparing for the Dutch 
ar, under pretence that he was firſt to declare his conver- 
dn, Colbert having received orders from Louis the XIV. 
d the 19th September x670, to urge him on this head, 


ites the following account of the arguments which hie 
ed with King Charles. 


O 2 Tre ration. 
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8 
Tranſlation. 


Relation of what was ſaid to the King of England by the Fra 
Ambaſſador, in the conference of the 28th Sept. 1679, 


He preſſes Charles to begin with the Dutch war before dicl 
ing himſelf a Catholic. 


| A S there are yery near three months gone ſince the 
tifications of the treaty were exchanged, the Kay 

my maſter believes your Majeſty will find it proper ro tt 
without delay your laſt reſolution upon the contents of 
to the end that you may purſue together ſome ſteady me 
ſures; for your Majeſty ſees how much the time prel 
already, and that to be able to do any thing ta purpoſe 
gainſt the Dutch, and ſpeedily finiſh the affair, it will 
- neceſſary to enter into action, if it is humanly poſſible, 
| the beginning of the next ſpring ; and the more fo, as, 
| it is not done, you will be expoſed to the very great! 
Wl convenience of not being able to engage in the party a god 
| number of the Princes of the Empire, whom the Kingm 
maſter is clear for engaging now, and your Majeſty knon 
how much their junction, and a conſiderable diverſion « 
| that ſide, might contribute to the happy and ſpeedy ſuccd 
of the deſign, and your own infallible ſafety. 
| Your Majeſty will alſo, if you pleaſe, reflect on thei 
diſpenſible neceſſity the King my maſter is under to make 
1! good time, and even this year, magazines of proviſia 
li and all forts of warlike ſtores in the ſtates of the Electori 
Cologne and the Biſhop of Munſter ; inſtead of which, 
your Majeſty does not ſpeedily determine, it will be mu 
more eaſy for the Dutch, upon taking the alarm md 
ſtrongly than they have as yet done, to detach thoſe Prins 
from the engagement you wiſh them to enter into, 
throwing large ſums of money amongſt them, as there! 
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110 doubt the Dutch will with great profuſion do, in order 
o induce them to remain neuter, and even to form on that 
Gde alſo ſome party for their defence. 

[tis true, Sire, it appears, according to the terms of the 
reaty, your Majeſty ought firſt to declare yourſelf a Catho- 
Jic, and I may with great truth ſay, that the King my maſ- 
er ardently withes for it, as well for the advantage of reli- 
gion, as for his own proper political intereſts: but as you 
judge it proper, and itis alſo juſt, nay abſolutely neceſlary, 
to obtain from the Pope the conditions that may render 
your converſion agreeable to your ſubjects ; and as this af- 
fiir, whatever diligence is uſed in it, may not perhaps be 
> ſoon terminated as the King my Miſter and your Majeſ- 
ty deſire ; he begs you will again refle& upon all the rea- 
ſons which perſuade him, that to accompliſh more eaſily 
and more ſurely the two principal ends you have propoſed, 
it is neceſſary the war with Holland thould precede, or at 
leaſt accompany your declaring yourſelf a Catholic. And 
upon this I am to inform your Majeſty of a particular which 
me King my maſter had wrote me of the greateſt conſe- 
quence. You know how important it 1s for the ſafety and 
good ſucceſs: of your deſign againſt the Dutch, that the E- 
lector of Brandenbourg ſhould be concerned, without which 
the other Princes would tremble to engage themſelves with 
you. Now on the ſubject, &c. the ſame as in the King's 
letter of the 15th. Your Majeſty may gather from thence 
one very juſt conſequence how much, &c. idem, till ſuch 
time as the affair breaks out.” 

Perhaps your Majeſty may be told upon all this, that if 
before the declaration of religion, you can do nothing 
which can cauſe a fear or ſuſpicion in the Dutch that you 
lave entered into alliance with the King my maſter againſt 
them, they will keep themſelves entirely quiet, and take 
yo part in the affair, and the rather, that they will not 
dare to ay it from the lively apprehenſions which will al- 
ways 
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talking part in the affair through fear of promoting between 
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ways remain with them that your Majeſty would ſhew you 
reſentment by uniting yourſelf with France againſt them 
The King my maſter has already remarked to your Mag. 
ty m his anſwers, and now orders me to remind you of the 
little ſolidity of ſuch hopes. If people reflect, they wil 
fee, that if your Majeſty deſires to proceed with thy 
circumſpection neceſſary in ſo great an affair, it will be in 
diſpenfably neceſſary for you, in order to keep your pes 
ple to their duty, that before the act of your declaration i 
made, or at the furtheſt in making it, you ſhould give then 
to underſtand you have made a very ſtrict union with the 
King my maſter, by means of which, if you deſire it, ya 
can diſpoſe of all the force of France againſt all your ene 
mies, whether domeſtic, or foreign : and from thence yout 
Majeſty may judge, if the knowledge of this union being 
in this manner become public, the Dutch will refrain fron 


the two Kings an alliance which they ſee already quite 
formed, and without any other remedy with regard to 
them, than that of endeavouring to excite etnbarraſſments 
m your Majeſty's own fates; but the King my mater 
judges that this would not be the only motive for interel 
ing themfelves in ſuch an event, for they would recolled 
that a Catholic King of England ſtrictly bound in friend- 
thip and intereſts with the King my maſter, and both Prin- 
ces picqued and offended at their paſt conduct on account d 
fo many different injuries received from them, would not 
let them enjoy long ſo peaceably as they do now the princi 
pal advantages of the trade of the whole world ; and from 
thence it cannot be doubted, that the Dutch would tick at 
no meaſures to ward off this ſtroke tending to their ruin, 
but would throw their treaſures by handfuls, and even ex- 
hauſt if it were neceſſary their credit, to form, ſupport, and 
maintain againſt your Majeſty a ſtrong party in your king: 
dom, whiek ſeldom wants. diſcontented and turbulent pes 

iN ple, 
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le, even though they had a much leſs ſubject than the 
gange of the Sovereign's religion would furniſh them 
rich, which your Majeſty knows is always too plauſible z N 
ne with the populace; on the contrary, if your Majeſty 
gins by attacking the Dutch jointly with France, the 
Wing my maſter 15 perſuaded that this attack will immediate- 
produce ſo much confuſion and diſorder in their Provitm 
s, that beſides their not being in a condition to trouble 
gland, that part of the kingdom which is the molt affec- 
nate to them, not ſeeing any reſource to their affairs, 
ould keep themſelves attached to the ſtrongeſt ſide, which 
ould be that of your Majeſty ; inſtead of which, if you 
puſe the declaration of religion to precede the attack, the 
Dutch evidently ſeeing from your Majeſty's change of rehi- 
Won, the inevitable evil that muſt happen to them in the 
d, would from that inſtant take all the neceſſary mea- 
res and reſolutions to form againſt you factions and re- 
olts in your kingdom, which they would find not very 

fficult, for the reaſons I have juſt mentioned. In fine, 
Wire, what the King my maſter propoſes will occaſion no 
lay in the execution of your deſign; on the contrary, 
will make it entirely ſure, and abridge conſiderably the 
me for your Majeſty's making the declaration; for the 
ing my maſter is not of opinion, that to accompliſh this 
t you need be obliged to wait the end of the war with 
olland, but after you are furniſhed with the pretences for 

ing, he thinks the moſt proper time for your declara- 
bn would be in the midſt of a ſucceſsful war, when you 
uld make your ſubjects feel, that you were on the point 
procuring them the great advantage of the principa! pro- 
s of the trade of the world, of which the Dutch would 
ſtrate them by their power, and their cloſe application to 
aw al to themſelves with an inſatiable greedineſs. The 
puſequence of which would be, that the merchants being 
hed with this commercial reaſon, all your brave officers 
and 
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and ſoldiers occupied in the war with Holland, the Preſ 
terians and ſectaries content with the free exerciſe of wil 
gion which you will grant them, and the principal perſy 
of your council engaged in this war by the part you ar 
bout to give them in the treaty, and otherwiſe obliged 
the honour and faith they owe you, not only to do the 
duty, but alſo to keep all thoſe to it in parliament w 
whom they have credit, there will not remain the | 
ground to fear, that your declaration being made in 
conjuncture, can excite the ſmalleſt troubles in your ki 
doms. Your Majeſty's penetration, and perfect knowl 
of the ſtate of your own kingdom, and that of your ney 
bours, will ſuggeſt to you all the other reaſons, whidi 
omit, to avoid being tireſome ; and after you have 
all the reflection that the importance of the matter men 
your Majeſty will pleaſe to let me know your ultimate! 


- ſolutions, to the end I may communicate them to the H 
my maſter, 


No II. 
Letters from Monſicur Colbert and the Duke of Buckingh 


to the French court, concerning the ſecond ſecret money tr 
with France, concluded in the year 1671, by the protila 
 miniflers o Charles IT. for the deſt ruction of Holland; 
the ſecret article of that treaty, unknown to his prati/# 
miniflers, for the King's popery. 


TDRozasty Charles's heſitation aroſe from his conc 
neſs, that in his ſecret treaty with France, he 
ſupported by none but his popiſh miniſters ; for which" 
ſon it appears, from the French diſpatches in the De 
that he carried on the following very extraordinary int! 
to lay the burden of part of the articles of that treaty # 
his proteſtant miniſters; 


To CHAP. IT. OF THE REVIEW. 


A letter from Colbert to Louis the XIVth, dated 
14 July, 1670, bears, that upon the death of the 
Dutcheſs of Orleans, Buckingham propoſed to go to 
France with an embaſly of condolence, and to try to 
bring about an alliance between the French and Engliſh 
courts; that the King, the Duke of York, and Lord 
Arlington, were pleaſed to hear it; that he, Colbert, 
had encouraged him to it; that Buckingham had pro- 
poſed it to Lauderdale and Aſhley Cooper {afterwards 
Earl of Shafteſbury), that Lauderdale agreed to it, but 
Aſhley Cooper aſked time to conſider. 


On the 28th July, 1670, Colbert writes Louis the 
XIVth, that King Charles was to ſend Buckingham am- 
baſſador to France, with a view that Louis the XIVth 
might gain him to bring about a treaty between the two 
princes againſt the Dutch, concealing from him the 
treaty already made; and ſeveral letters bear Charles's 
permiſſion to the French King to flatter Buckingham 
with the command of the Engliſh troops which were to 
be employed againſt the Dutch ; that Buckingham had 
the direction of Aſhley Cooper, who had been raiſed by 
him; and that the King himſelf could anſwer for Lau- 
cerdale from the perſonal attachment which Lauderdale 
tad to him, 


In conſequence of this, Buckingham went Ambaſ- 
ſador to France. 


On the 25th of Auguſt, 1670, Colbert writes Louis 
the XIVth an account of King Charles's joy upon 
Louis's having gained Buckingham: that Charles ſaid 
Buckingham had been always a friend both to the Dutch 
war and to popery, but that he could not keep a ſecret : 
and that Charles had propoſed there ſhould be what he 
called une traité ſimulè, which ſhould be a repetition of 
the former one in all things except the article relative to 
the King's declaring himſelf Roman Catholic; and that 
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the proteſtant miniſters, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, 


and Lauderdale, ſhould be brought to be parties to it.— 
In the Depot. 


On the 8th of September, 1670, Colbert writes thus 
to Louis the XIVth. 


% 


Part of Colbert's letter to Louis the XIV th, 8 Sept. 1670 
King Charles makes a tool of Buckingham in the ſect 
ſecret treaty. 


Tranſlation. 


ce THE King of England and my Lord Arlington ha 

told me, that they had written to the Duke of Buck. 
ingham that he might return when he pleaſed, and taz 
upon his return they would endeavour to finiſh what he 
had ſo well begun; and that by proceeding ſtep by ſte. 


and doing nothing but in his preſence, they would ler 
him till further,” 


Buckingham ſoon after came over to England; and! 
appears from Colbert's diſpatches that Buckingham, La 
derdale, Aſhley Cooper, and the Duke of York, wer 
appointed commiſſioners by King Charles for conduQin; 
the treaty with Monſ. Colbert. In order to decem 
Buckingham ſtill better, and to irritate his keennels 9) 
oppoſition, Lord Arlington and Colbert pretended ! 
throw obſtructions in the way of the treaty. On tit 
29th September Colbert writes to Louis the XIV th, thi 
Buckingham was preſſing for the treaty, and complaint 
of Lord Arlington's backwardneſs; and that Kit! 
Charles had deſired the article relating to money for i 
religion, might be ſunk in the traits fimule, and the lu" 
due to him on that account thrown into his ſubſidy for c 


Dutch war, in order to hide his intention to become (+ 
tholic from his Proteſtant miniſters, -In the Depot. 
() 
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On the 2d of October, 1670, Colbert writes Louis 
the XIVth, that Buckingham is grown keener and 
keener, the King having agreed to give him the com- 


mand of 6000 Engliſh troops to be uſed againſt Hol- 
land ; that the new Commiſſioners are working: at the 
new treaty, not knowing of the old one. The King 
having given the Commiſſioners the line, the differences 
between it and the former treaty are trifling,-In the 
Depot, 4 

But the impatience of Buckingham is not half ſo well 
painted in Colbert's letters, as in the three following let- 
ters written in his own hand, 


Letter from the Duke of Buckingham to Louis the XIV ib, 
bound up before the letter from Mr. Colbert of the 13 Oc- 
tober, 1670.—Impatient for the ſecret treaty. 


Tranſlation. 


II is very important to the good ſucceſs of this affair, 

that it ſhould be concluded before the meeting of par- 
liament ; for which reaſon I moſt humbly beg your Ma- 
jeſty will ſend us with the utmoſt diſpatch your final re- 
ſolutions upon every article of this treaty, to the end that 
we may endeavour to be in a capacity of ſerving you in 
the beginning of the ſpring. Vanbuning ſince my re- 
turn has offered me a very conſiderable ſum to change 
ſides, though he did not find his account in it; but I ap- 
prehend he may with others, if the affair is drawn into 
length ; and for this reaſon I am in a furious pain till it 
be finiſhed, For the love of God, Sire, believe that no 
man in the world can be attached with greater paſſion, 
reſpect and acknowledgment, than I ſhall be to your 
Majeſty all my life. —In the Depot. 


” 2 Tranſlation. 
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Tranſlation. 


Letter from the Duke of Buckingham to the French King, 
Nov. 19, 1670.—More and more impatient for th 
treaty,—A mean flattering letter. 


SIRE, 

SHOULD be in deſpair if your Majeſty could doubt 

my zeal and fidelity: I owe you every thing through 
gratitude, but I am ſtill more attached to your ſervice by 
your perſonal qualities, which render you as much more 
eſtimable and above the reſt of mankind, as you are by 
your rank. It is theſe that for ever oblige me to be 
more devoted to your Majeſty than to every thing elſe in 
the world, and will always make me declare my thoughts 
plainly to you without reſerve, being certain that as! 
ſhall always ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, you wil 
not think ill of me for the ardour I ſhall always have for 
every thing that regards(you : in ſhort, Sire, I cannot 
hinder myſelf any longer from telling your Majeſty tht 
nothing ever troubled my mind ſo much, as the condud 
of this treaty ſince our return from Newmarket, The 


King my maſter agreed there in every thing with your 


Majeſty ; there was nothing wanting but to draw the at- 
ticles up which we ought to have ſigned in two days, and 
which, I am aſſured, might have been written in les 
than one. My Lord Arlington ſhould have finiſhed 
them in concert with the Ambaſſador, but ſince then we 
have had nothing but delays. The firſt ſtumbling-block 
was the iſlands of Goree and Worne, which the Am- 
baſſador has ſince agreed to; but that ſhould not have 
retarded the affair, for the King my maſter was reſolved to 
ſign the treaty, leaving a blank place for the ſaid iſlands, 
upon the aſſurances J gave him of your Majeſty's affec- 


tion, and that without doubt you would infert them your- 
| (lf, 
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ſelf, after the reaſons that might be given you for it. I 
immediately told the Ambaſſador of it, believing on my 
part that I had done wonders ; but the next day, inſtead 
of concluding, we had another diſpute about the preamble, 
and the article relating to the Prince of Orange. The 
King my maſter conſented directly to every thing he 
aſked ; but this availed us nothing, for the Ambaſſador 
always found new difficulties, and refuſed to ſign till the 
return of his meſſenger, At preſent we are diſputing 
about one of the two millions of livres that is to be paid 
on ſigning the treaty. During this delay, it was often 


have an infallible mark of your Majeſty's intentions, for 
if you had changed your ſentiments, you would heſitate 
upon the payment of theſe two millions. This predic- 
tion fulfilled ſo ſoon, together with what followed, ſerved 
to confirm me in a ſuſpicion, which for ſome time has 
given me a great deal of uneaſineſs; and I no longer 
doubt but the two perſons who ought to have prepared 
every thing for the concluſion of the treaty have agreed 
to break it off; and that whilſt one fills the King my 
maſter's head with ſcruples, the other does as much to 
your Majeſty ; if I am miſtaken, excuſe a weakneſs that 
is a fault of my nature, I cannot be indifferent in the 
cauſe of thoſe whom I honour. I conſider this affair as 
the only one that can aggrandize your Majeſty's renown. 
If we enter here into the alliances which are every day 
offered us with eagerneſs, your Majeſty will loſe the 
fineſt occaſion in the world to exert thoſe talents God 
has given you, and which are capable of making you 
at leaſt equal to all thoſe who have preceded you in 

hiſtory. 
dire, I ſpeak as I think, If I do wrong, pardon me. 
Your Majeſty, if you pleaſe, may remember that from 
the moment I knew you, my heart was ſo filled with ad- 
miration, 


foretold to the King my maſter, that he would very ſoon 
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miration, that it will be impoſſible for me ever to hay 
an attachment to any other thing, or to be at reſt till | 
find ſome occaſion to render you ſervice, and to ſhoy 
your Majeſty to what a degree I am accountable to you 
for all the obligations that I have received in ſo many dif. 
ferent ways. I am, from the bottom of my heart, 


| SIRE, your Majeſty's, &c: 
(Signed) BUCKINGHAM, 


I moſt humbly beg your Majeſty to ſpare me a little 
| for the freedom of this letter, In the Depot, 
{ 


| Tranſlation. 

h 

| Letter from the Duke of Buckingham to Monſ. de Lynn 
19th November, 1670.—To the fame purpoſe. [nſinus 
| tions againſt Lord Arlington. 

4 
| 81 


8 INC E the letter you did me the honour to ſend me, 
L have been very ill, which is the reaſon I have na 
written to you ſooner ; at preſent I find myſelf oblige 
| to ſend you this meſlenger, our affair being on the point 
| to be broken off through the ſlowneſs of the Ambaſſado; 
1 will never believe that you have changed ſentiments c 
the other ſide of the water; for which reaſon I throw the 
fault entirely upon your man here, and one of our, 
- if whoſe domeſtic alliances do not ſeem quite to agree win 
| 
| 


thofe we have endeavoured to accompliſh for the public, 

It is now a month fince every thing was agreed upon 
and nothing wanted but a ſheet of paper to be written 
which my Lord Arlington and the Ambaſſador ſhyui 
| have adjuſted together; yet we are now farther fron 
| coming to a concluſion than ever, Whatever reaſos 
| you may have to defer the declaration of war, what ca 


Vos 


* 
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you have for not immediately ſigning the treaty ? Every 

day here creates a thouſand obſtacles; the parliament is 

on the point of making ſome declarations that will ſpoil 

all we may hereafter do, and in the mean time, being 

uncertain of what you are reſolved upon, we dare not 

take the only means capable to prevent them. For the 

love of God, if you have ſtill the intention to do any 
thing with us, conclude it ſpeedily, and know that I can= 
not render a more conſiderable ſervice to the King of 
France, than in putting him on his guard in good time. 
In ſhort, there are certain people here very much altered 
within this little while. I don't know from whence it 
comes, but I ſuſpe& very much that the offers of money 
haye not been every where ſo badly received as by; 


SIR, yours, &c. 
(Signed) BUCKINGHAM, 


—_ + - —— „ 9 


I ſhould not wiſh that every one ſaw this letter. In 
the Depot. 


From Colbert's diſpatches it appears, that the articles 
of the new treaty, or what is called in thoſe diſpatches 
the traits fimult, was ſigned by King Charles on the 2d 
of February 1671, and by the new commiſſioners on the 
3d of June thereafter, I did not find a formal copy of 
the treaty in the volumes, but the letters ſhow that the 
articles agreed upon were the ſame with thoſe of the for- 
mer treaty in all things, except that the money given for 


for the Dutch war, and Charles was to get a million of 
livres in hand ; and that in the diviſion of Holland, Eng- 
land was to have an addition of the iſlands of Worne and 
Goree, From all the diſpatches I ſaw, there is not the 
leaſt 


the King's Popery was thrown into the firſt year's ſubſidy 
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teaſt reaſon to believe that the Proteſtant Commiſſioners 
knew any thing of the former treaty made by the Popiſh 
ones. 


* 


When the new treaty was near finiſhed, the French 
court inſiſted to have a ſecret article, declaring that no- 
thing in it ſhould derogate from the article of the former 
treaty relative to the King's Popery. The diſpatches 
ſhow that Charles ſtruggled hard to avoid it, but at laſt 
conſented. The ſecret article offered by Charles, and 
afterwards accepted by France, with Monſieur Colbert's 
letter relative to it, run as follows : 


— 


. Tranſlation. 


Draught of the inſlrument offered by the King of England, 
Charles, &c. bound up before Mr. Colbert's letter to tht 
King, of the zd November, 1670.—Second treaty not to 
derogate from firſt as to King's Popery. 


S by the treaty ſigned at Dover the 

and ratified it is agreed, that we ſhall 
receive two millions of livres tournois, to affiſt us in C:- 
claring ourſelf a Catholic, and three millions each yeat 
for the expence of a war againſt Holland ; and as we have 
ſtipulated by a treaty ſigned this day, that the moſt Chril- 
tian King ſhall give us five millions of livres for the fitſt 
year's expences of a war againſt Holland ; we declare by 
theſe preſents, that in the five millions mentioned in this 
laſt treaty for the Dutch war, are comprehended alſo the 
two millions which are mentioned in the firſt treaty for 
our declaring ourſelf Catholic ; and we declare belides, 
and promiſe, that having received the ſaid two firſt mil- 
lions, we will give an acquittance as relative to the 2r- 
11 ticle 


LS — — OO” — „ " 
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ticle of our being Catholic; and further, that it is our 
intention there be nothing in this treaty that may change 
the articles and clauſes contained in the ſaid treaty of 
Dover, but rather confirm and corroborate them, In 
faith of which, &c.—In the Depot. 


Tranſlation. 


Secret article of the ſecond treaty confirming the firſl treaty. 


EvERTHELESs I thought myſelf obliged to diſpatch 
this courier to deliver to your Majeſty the King of 
England's ratification of the treaty, and of the ſecret ar- 
ticles, with his declaration (which I have put in a ſecret 
pacquet), bearing a confirmation of the treaty of Dover. 


No III. 


While the ſecret treaty was going on, the young 
prince of Orange had come upon a viſit to ſee his uncles 
in England. 

Colbert, in a letter to 13 the XIVth, of date 23d 
Oftober, 1670, ſays, that Charles had propoſed to him 
to detain the Prince of Orange in England, and to tempt 
him with the ſovereignty of Holland ; but that he, Col- 
bert, had demurred to the propoſal.—In the Depot. 

A letter from Colbert to Louis of 13th Nov. 1670, 
ſhews, that the French court approved of his conduct in 
not conſenting to King Charles's propoſal about the 
Prince of Orange. In the Depot. 


Thoſe who reflect that they owe their preſent liberty 
and religion to King William, will read wich pleaſure 
Vol, I. Q | the 
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the following character which King Charles gave Colbeg 
of him at this viſit, | 


Part of Colbert's letter to Louis the XIVth, 4th Dec. 1670, 
— Gharles's character of the young Prince of Orange. 


Tranſlation, | 


'T: HE King of England is much fatisfied with the part, 

of the Prince of Orange. But he finds him ſo pal- 
ſionate a Dutchman and Proteſtant, that even although 
your Majeſty had not diſapproved of his truſting him with 


any part of the ſecret, thoſe two reaſons would have 
hindered him. 


1 — m 1 amg — — TTY —_ - ſm -— _——_ 


The treaty being finiſhed, there appear in the dil. 

patches the firſt ſtrokes of that arbitrary diſpoſition, aud 

} contempt of parliaments, in the Duke of York, which 

afterwards drew ruin upon him. For after the treaty, Z 

diſpute having ariſen in King Charles's councils, whe- 

| | ther to aſſemble parliament in order to get money, in 

| which Buckingham was much againſt it, Monſieur Col- 

| bert repreſents the Duke of York's ſentiments in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Part of Monſ. Colberi's letter to Louis the KIVth, Juh 
14, 1671.—The Duke of York's aver fon to Parliament; | 
: — His arbitrary views. 


Tranſlation. 
I FOUND the Duke of York in the ſame ſentiments 
with the Duke of Buckingham with regard to the 


meeting of the parliament, having told me of himſelf, 
without 


, 
It 
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without my entering upon the ſubject, that if his advice 
was followed, they would be very cautious of aſſembling 
it; adding, in confidence, that affairs are at preſent here 
in ſuch a ſituation as to make him believe that a King 
and a parliament can exiſt no longer together: That no- 
thing ſhould be any longer thought of than to make war 
upon Holland, as the only means left without having re- 
courſe to parliament, to which they ought no longer to 
have recourſe till the war and the Catholic faith had 
come to an happy iſſue, and when they ſhould be in a con- 
dition to obtain by force, what they could not obtain by 
mildneſs. 


In this correſpondence, the firſt ſtrokes of Lord Sun- 
derland's character are alſo to be ſeen. From Colbert's 
letter to Monſieur de Lyonne of 24th Dec. 1671, it ap- 
pears, that Lord Sunderland was ſent Ambaſſador to 
Spain to perſuade the Spaniſh court to join in the war 
againſt Holland. From a previous letter from Colbert to 
Louis of 3oth Nov. that year, it appears, that he had in- 


ſtructions to take France in his way. This laſt letter 


contains theſe words: 


Part of a letter from Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XIV th, 3oth 
Nov. 1671.—Charater of Lord Sunderland. 


Tranſlation. 
HEY aſſured me that the Earl of Sunderland ſhould 


without fail depart to-morrow to wait upon your 
Majeſty. He is a young gentleman of high family, has 
a great deal of frankneſs, courage, parts, and learning, 
is alſo extremely well inte@tioned, and has beſides a great 
— to make himſelf a Roman Catholic.—In the 
epot, 


Q 2 Both 
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Both of the above treaties were helped on by money 
from France given to the King's miniſters, and for the 
moſt part with his knowledge. g 
On the 25th Auguſt, 1670, Colbert writes to Louis 
the XIVth, that he had offered a penſion of 10,0c9 
crowns to Lord Arlington, whoſe anſwer was, that be 
could neither take or refuſe it now, but that in caſe of 
neceſſity he would aſk the protection of Louis.—In the 
Depot. 
On the 28th Auguſt, 1670, Celbert writes Mon, de 
Lyonne, that Lord Arlington had propoſed the French 
court ſhould give a penſion to Lady Shrewſbury, in orde; 
to fix Buckingham the better. In the Depot. 
On the 2d October, 1670, Colbert writes, that 
Buckinzham had told him the Spaniards had offered him 
200,000. to bring King Charles to their ſide. Colbert 
adds: 1 do not believe any thing of it; but I an 
« afraid that the appetite of theſe new Commiſſioners is 
„ great.“ -In the Depot. 

On the 16th October and 3d November, 1670, Col- 
bert writes, that he had given the preſents to the Com- 
miſſioners of the firſt treaty, and that King Charles had 


ordered them to take them. It does not appear what the 
extent of the preſents was. 


On the iſt Jan. 1671, Colbert writes, that he had 
given Lady Shrewſbury 10,000 livres.—In the Depot. 

On the 2d April, 1671, Colbert writes, that he had 
given a preſent to Lauderdale, that he is ſoon to do the 
ſame to Buckingham and Aſhley Cooper, and that King 
Charles knew it, It does not appear what the extent d 
the preſents was.—In the Depot. 


On 


— 
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On the 9th November, 1671, Colbert writes, that 
Lady Shrewſbury on receiving her French penſion ſaid, 
ſhe would make Buckingham comply with King Charles's 
in all things,—In the Depot. 


On the zd December, 1671, Colbert writes, that 
Lady Arlington had in her huſband's preſence offered to 
accept of the preſent intended for her huſband, He 
adds. The huſband reproached her, but very ob- 
« ligingly.” — In the Depot. 
On the 11th April, 1672, Colbert writes to Louis in 
theſe words: „ My Lord Arlington made me a viſit on 
« purpoſe to let me know how much he is penetrated 
« with the marks of eſteem and diſtintion which your 
= © Majeſty has given by the magnificent preſent which 
© A © your Majeſty has made to Lady Arlington.” And 
then proceeds to repeat the ſtrong profeſſions of Lord Ar- 
i WS lington to France. In the Depot. 


rt The diſpatches ſhow that Charles received great ſums 
Fi from France during the Dutch war, and that he made no 
I” complaints of breach of treaty on that head; but the 
extent of them does not appear. 


ne — 

* While King Charles was projecting or forming theſe 
ſecret treaties with France, he withdrew all his confi- 

hal dence from his old Tory Miniſters, pretended to make a 

. favourite of Buckingham, and put the direction of Ire- 

had land into the hands of Lord Roberts; of Scotland into 


a thoſe of Lord Lauderdale ; and of England into thoſe of 
ring Lord Aſhley Cooper; all of whom had drawn their 
* ſwords againſt his father. Theſe things he probably did 

to engage their ſervices in the ſucceſs of his connexion with 
France, or to expoſe men whom he diſliked if it ſhould 


prove 
OS 
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prove unſucceſsful. The contempt he had for the pro- 
fligacy of Buckingham is, notorious. His diſlike of 
Shafteſbury made him blind even to his talents, for Col. 
bert, in a letter of July 1763, ſays, Charles told hin 
that “the Chancellor was the weakeſt and wickedeſt of 
e all men.” In one of Monſ, Barillon's letters at an 
after-period, to wit, in 1681, Barillon writes, that 
when Shafteſbury, at the end of the Dutch war, wa 
adviſing Charles to quit the French and make a Spaniſh 
alliance, Charles aſked him how much the Spaniards had 
given him? He anſwered, Nothing at all; then, aid 
the King, you owe them nothing, for they offered Ar. 
lington 40,0007. 


The following letter from Charles to his ſiſter, in the 
Depot, ſhews that his removal of the Duke of Ormond 
from the command of Ireland, did not ariſe from di- 
pleaſure, | | 


Part of a letter from Charles the 11d to the Dutcheſs of Or- 
leans, 7th March, 1669.—His removal of the Duke if 
Ormond ariſes not from diſpleaſure. 


« I SEE you are miſinformed if you think I truſt my 

Lord of Ormond leſs than I did; there are other con- 
ſiderations which make me ſend my Lord Robarts into 
Ireland which are too long for a letter. I have diſ- 
patched this night n. z. m. p. s. c. b. s. w. a. e. f. m. to 
103, who is fully inſtructed as you can wiſh : you wil 
fee by him the reaſon why I deſired to write to nobody 


France 


here of the buſineſs of 271, but to myſelf.” 


After Charles had drawn his new Miniſters into hi 
ſecond ſecret treaty with France, he aſſumed a much 
higher tone over them than he had before done, 


He 
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He duped Bfickingham of his expectations of com- 
manding 6000 Engliſh forces againſt Holland, by pre- 
vailing with France not to aſk them. Colbert writes on 
the 4th November, 1671, that on this account Bucking- 
ham had refuſed to go to court when ſent for. Aſhley 
Cooper and Lauderdale had ſhewn ſome diſcontents about 
W the ſame time. Colbert gives the following account of 
the King's perſonal behaviour to theſe three Miniſters 
upon this occaſion, 


Tranſlation. 


ö Extract of a letter from Mr. Colbert to the King, g Nov. 
S 1671.—Charles's free treatment of Buckingham, Aßbley, 
and Lauderdale. 


q THE Duke of Buckingham has at laſt been to ſee the 
King his maſter, who gave him a pretty long au- 
dience, and immediately after, the detail was told to the 
Duke of York, to my Lord Arlington, and the Trea- 
ſurer Clifford, from whom I learnt it. His Britannic 
Majeſty having ordered the Duke to tell him the ſubjects 
of his chagrin, ſaying, obligingly, that he wiſhed him 
ſo well as to cure him of it, the Duke openly complained 
of Mr. Mountagu, and indirectly of my Lord Arling- 
ton, for all the bad offices they had done him under- 
hand, inſinuating, that they had conceived an averſion 
to him only becauſe he had been the firſt promoter of a 
| 200d union between your Majeſty and England; and he 
maintained, that the favour which that Ambaſſador had 
asked of your Majeſty on the part of the ſaid King, to 
Ciſpenſe with his levying and keeping on foot a body of 
agli troops, was againſt his honour and the good of 
lia fervice ; but the King told him, after having heard 
| him peaceably, that he ſaw well he had forgot the mil- 

le lions he had been the cauſe of his loſing in the laſt ſeſſion 
| g I 
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of parliament, and that though the affection he had for 
him, the Duke, had blotted out this offence, he could 
not help ſenſibly feeling the effects of it, which perhaps 
might have reduced him to the diſagreeable impoſſibility 
of diſcharging his obligation, if your Majeſty had ng 
been pleaſed to releaſe him from it. That even ſuppoſing 
Mr. Mountagu had acted from no other motive than 
hatred to him (the Duke), he could not avoid approving 
his conduct from the good effects it had produced. That 
it was folly to imagine he could put in competition th: 
intereſt the Duke had in commanding a body of troops, 
with that of the public, which received fo great an eat 
| from your Majeſty's complaiſance. He added, wit 
| anger, that on ſuch occaſions he confidered him no mor 
| than his dog; and that even if your Majeſty had releafei 
him of the naval armament in place of the levying ant 
keeping the troops on foot, he would have had no mot 
regard to the Duke of York's deſire of commanding the 
fleet : that as for the reſt, he wiſhed that all thoſe who 
had ſigned the treaty would live in good harmony, and 
unanimouſly concur in facilitating the execution of it; 
and that if any diviſion amongſt them ſhould happen 
which might hurt this affair, he ſhould know very wel 
who were guilty, and entirely baniſh them from his con- 
fidence, and admit others who deſerved it better. The 
told me that he ſpoke in the ſame ſtile to my Lord Lau 
derdale and to my Lord Aſhley, who appear to me it 
effect a little mortified, and I believe this reprimand vil 
not hurt your Majeſty's ſervice, the more ſo as my Lol 
Arlington, who has the largeſt ſhare in the eſteem. and 
affection of his maſter, ſhews more warmth and foi 
+ wardneſs than ever in advancing your Majeſty's fatil 
faction jointly with that of the King of England.—/ 
the Depot. 


Tais 
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This bold language had its effect with Buckingham at 
leaſt, Colbert writes on the 15th February, 1672, that 
a Latin copy of the ſecond treaty was that day ſigned ; 
that Buckingham upon that occaſion ſaid, that another 
would get the honour of his work, that he had miſſed 
the object of his ambition, which was the command of 
the troops; adding, © ſic vos non vobis vellera fertis 
&« oves:” and then reluctantly put his name to the paper. 
—[n the Depot, 


A Prince whoſe politics are crooked makes thaſe of 
his Miniſters crooked too. The cabal became ſenſible of 
the danger they were expoſed-to by theſe treaties with 
France, and therefore attempted to leſſen that danger by 
ſharing it with the King's former friends. 


Colbert writes on the 3d June, 1671, that the cabal 
had propoſed to make an attempt to bring Prince Rupert 
and the Duke of Ormond to conſent to a treaty with 
France againſt Holland ; that the treaty juſt concluded 
ſhould be concealed from them,and a new one on the very 
ſame terms framed in conjunction with them; but that 
he, Colbert, had refuſed to give his conſent to the 
project. HY ; 

It is very probable that the dangers which the cabal 
were thus brought into, engaged them for their own 
ſafeties in the bold courſes which they took in the be- 
ginning of the ſecond Dutch war. 


Colbert, on the 11th April, 1672, writes thus of the 
cabal: They ſee that all their ſafety lies in ſtrength- 
ening the authority of the King their maſter,” —In the 
Depot. 


Vol. I, R Lord 
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Lord Keeper Guildford, in the manuſcript which Doc. 
tor North was ſo good as to ſhow me, writes thus ; 


Extratt from Lord Keeper North's manuſcript. Bold courſe 
of Clifford and Shafteſbury. 


cc 6 dren Lord Clifford and the Earl of Shafteſbury were 

each of them upon very bold projects, and did not 
regard a good report: they thought, by the help of the 
parties they comprehended and took into favour, to be 
too ſtrong for all oppoſers.“ 


When the Houſe of Commons preſſed Charles to re. 
call his declaration of*indulgence, Arlington alone he. 
ſitated, the reſt of the cabal ſtood firm. Colbert writes 
thus to Louis the XIVth, on the gth March, 1673. 


Tranſlation. 


« The Chancellor, the Treaſurer, and the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Lauderdale, are of opinion to maintain 
this declaration of the King their maſter, in favour of 
the Nonconformiſts; and that if the parliament perſiſt in 
their remonſtrances, as it is not doubted they will, to 
diſſolve it and call another: they do not even want good 
reaſons to ſupport their opinion. My Lord Arlington, 
who at preſent is ſingle in his ſentiments, ſays, that the 
King his maſter ought not to do it.” In the Depot. 


— . A—àlG— ; 


A Prince who betrays, and conſents to the corruption 
of his own Miniſters, muſt expect to be betrayed by 
them, The cabal, and all their ſchemes, burſt like a 


bubble at the firſt ſight of the terrors of an Engliſh par- 
liament hung out to them, 


Lore 
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Lord Keeper Guildford, in the ſame manuſcript, writes 
thus: | 


Extra? from Lord Keeper Guildford*s manuſcript, —Shaf= 
teſbury's ſudden change of conduct. 


« HEN Shafteſbury found he was to be queſtioned 

firſt, and for what he had ſaid and done, he fell to 
his old courſes, by which he uſed to ſave himſelf in 
former changes; and dealt underhand with the party that 
oppoſed the court; and recanted publicly and ſuddenly, 
by diſapproving the declaration, and thereby ſaved him- 
ſelf with them, who thought it would be of more ſervice 
to have the King's councils betrayed, than to make the 
Earl of Shafteſbury an example.” 


Colbert writes, 20th November, 167 3, that Arlington 
had turned entirely to the Dutch party ; that he contrived 
the Teſt act, knowing that Clifford would not take it; 
and that to make his peace he diſcloſed the ſecret of the 


kirlt ſecret treaty to Ormond and Shafteſpury.— In the 
Depot. 


If this laſt fact be true, it is a ſtrong inſtance of the 
honour of Engliſh party: for Lord Ormond carried with 
him to the grave his loyalty and his ſecret ; and Shafteſ- 
bury, though little troubled with ſcruples, never made 


ule of it againſt Lord Arundel, even whilſt he perſe. 
cuted him. : 


— — —— —— —ꝛx —„—⏑c 


This was not all: Charles, by theſe crooked politics, 
loſt all the fruits of the popularity of the earlier part of 
his reign, The effects of that popularity might have 
been great to the power of the crown, when even the 
friends of the crown ſuſpected the weight of it. Lord 
R 2 Keeper 
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Keeper Guildford, in the ſame manuſcript, ſpeaking of 
the earlier period of Charles's reign, writes thus: 


Extra from Lord Keeper 'Guildford's manuſcript.—Ol 
gentry jealous of ;the weight of the King's popularity in th 
beginning of his reign. 


* THE gentry were ſo ſecure in their own opinion, 

that they were conſidering rather that the parlia. 
ment would inveſt too much power in the King, than 
that there was any danger of the old rebels, and there. 
fore many of them began to draw the other way, deſiring 
the crown ſhould depend on the good will of the people, 
and thought themſelves politic in keeping the balance a 
even as they could, One would think they that had fel 
the miſerics of anarchy ſhould never have feared a 
King.” 

The publication of the Duke's popery, about the ſame 
time, loſt the King even the Diſſenters, whom he meant 
to have gained by his declaration of indulgence. Lord 
Guildford, in Dr. North's manuſcript, writes thus : 


1 


* 


Extract from Lord Guildford's manuſcript. — Charles ah 
"the Diſſmnters. 


ce IT is certain that from this time the credit of the 

government was quite broke, and that party who 
had perſuaded to the indulgence, and taken licences to: 
vaſt number (which they did to make the King believe 
their numbers were very formidable), cried out againſt it 
+ as not intended out of kindneſs to them, but only to tix 
Papiſts; that they deſired indulgence, but not at the 
price of all the laws; they had much rather have it in 
parliamentary way; and in the next parliament 3 

join 
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oined with many of the country gentlemen, that were 
no friends to them, to oppoſe the declaration, ſo as they 
might have an act of comprehenſion z wherein the otherg 
promiſed all their endeavours.” 

Upon the promotion of Lord Danby on the ruins of 
the cabal, the project of that miniſter to buy off the re- 
ſentment of the Houſe of Commons, by giving money to 
the members, only added, on account of its novelty, ta 
the impopularity of government, On this head Lord 
Guildford, in his manuſcript, ſpeaks thus : 


« T obſerved this good humour began to decay upon the 
taking off enemies by preferring them ; and thoſe friends 
that were low in the world, or had mercenary natures, 
had money given them; ſo that ambitious men expected 
to be ſought to and careſſed, becauſe. they were able to 
trouble the King's affairs; and the honeſt, plain (but 
not diſcerning) country gentleman believed every vote 
that was given for the court was the effect of a penſion, 
and would not join, leſt he ſhould be thought to do it, 
becauſe he had ſome hopes of a reward.“ 


\ 


S 

It has commonly been believed that the French played 
falſe to England, in carrying the Dutch war upon the 
ſide of Maeſtricht, inſtead of making war near the ſea 
coaſts, in order to have enabled England to ſubdue Zea- 


land, But the following extract from Lord Guildford's 
manuſcript ſhows this to be a miſtake : : 
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Extract from Lord Guildford"s manuſeript. —The Frag 
ated fair to England in the ſecond n war. 


HAD then the curioſity 88 to be ſatisfied, 
concerning foul play ſuppoſed to be done by the 
French in making war about Maeſtright, when it wa 
ſuppoſed, if they had advanced towards the ſea coaſts, 
Zealand would have yielded to have been ſubject to the 
King of England rather than to the French. I was told 
(by the Duke of York), that France did concert the 
ſiege of Maeſtright with the King, and it was alleged, 
that to think &f a ſurrender was vain, unleſs the King 
could ſhow ſome force, which, if he could, the French 
making the ſeat of the war fo far off, would divert the 
force of the States from the defence of the coaſts: and 
this reaſon e 15 
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Cubarles's declaration of indulgence has been commonly 
imputed to the intrigues of France with Charles, for the 
. purpoſe of ſerving the intereſt of Popery. But Colbert 
diſpatches ſhow that France had not the leaſt hand in it, 
that i it was a ſcheme of Syckingham and Shafteſbury to 
gain the Diſſenters, and that France was the cauſe of 
_ Charles's recalling it. 

Colbert writes to Louis the XIV th on the gth March, 
1673, that Madame de la Queryaille hag told him, that 
the remonſtrances of parliament about the declaration of 
indulgence had driven Charles to deſpair, and that he 
was to diſſolve the parliament, and make a peace with 
Holland, finding he could do no better.— In the Depot. 


Upon this intelligence, Louis the XIV th, whoſe only 
object, in his connexion with Charles, ſeems to have been 
11 the 


* 
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the ſucceſs of the Dutch war, wrote to Charles, and or- 
dered Colbert to intreat him to drop his declaration of 
indulgence. 


On the 20th March, 1673, Colbert writes the follow - 
ing congratulatory letter to Louis the XIV th, on Charles's 
having given up his declaration of indulgence, in conſe- 
quence of the interpoſition of France : 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a letter from Monſ. Colbert to Louis the XIV th, 
20th March, 167 3.—France has prevailed with Charles 


to recall his declaration of indulgence, = And aſſures him of 
troops againſt his ſubjefs. 


SIRE, 


EVER could any counſel be better received, more 

punctually followed, nor produce better and more 
immediate effects, than that which your Majeſty has 
given to the King of England. This Prince, who was 
almoſt reſolved on Thurſday in the evening to diſſolve his 
parliament, had hardly heard on Friday morning the rea- 
lons which I repreſented to him on your part, to prevail 
with him to ſubmit himſelf to the neceſlity of ſatisfying 
dis people upon the affair of the declaration, and to re- 
move from the bad intentioned the too plauſible pretence 
of religion, than he aſſured me that your Majeſty's ſenti- 
ments had always more power over him than all the rea- 
onings of his moſt faithful miniſters ; that he was ſo ſen- 
idly touched with the marks of the ſincere friendſhip you 
dad on this occaſion given him, and the offers which I 
made him on your Majeſty's part, to extend the ſuc- 
ours, after the peace was made, beyond what you was 
bliged to by the treaty ; that, to teſtify the better his 


acknow- 
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acknowledgments to yon, he would grant, without 
farther deliberation, what his ſubjects ſo preſſingly aſket 
of him. The next day in the morning, he went to the 
Houſe of Lords in his robes, ſent for the Commons, and 
| fpoke in the terms your Majeſty will ſee by the copy d 
his fpeech, which was followed with cries and acclama. 
tions of joy from the whole parliament ; and as ſoon x 
the Houſe of Lords broke up, the Commons went im. 
mediately upon the act of ſupply they had promiſed him; 
ſo that it is to be hoped this affair will be finiſhed te. 
morrow, or the day after, to the King's entire ſatisſat. 
tion. The whole people, who were already great 
alarmed with the apprehenſion of a civil war, made bon. 
fires in every ſtreet upon this happy reconciliation of th 
King and parliament; even the bitterneſs which tk 
Houſe of Commons had manifeſted againſt the Caths. 
lies, is a little ſoftened by the general conſent the Kin! 
bas given to every act they think proper to make for th 
ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion: and as he made n 
ſecret of the mild and moderate counſels which your Mz 
jeſty gave him, ſome members of parliament told ms 
that the whole body felt themſelves obliged to your Mz 
jeſty for this accommodation; ſo that affairs here at 
now in the beſt condition you can defire for the advat- 
tage of your own; and the King has aſſured me, tht 


he will have this year as powerful a fleet as he had ti 
laſt. | 


I did not think it was for your Majeſty's ſervice 
follow the meaſures you preſcribed to me, with regard i 
the offer of the troops which you were willing to a® 
the King with, for the execution of his deſigns after tf 
peace; for as he is perſuaded, as well as his Miniſter 
that nothing is ſo capable of cauſing a general revolt" 
the nation, as to ſhew them that he can ſupport hs 


authority by foreign forces, he has often given me to W 
dertans 
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cerſtand, and my lord Arlington has done ſo alſo, that 

\ he would not make uſe of the ſuccour with which your 
Majeſty is obliged to furniſh him, except in extreme ne- 
ceſfity : thus I thought it better only to aſſure him in ge- 
neral, that your Majeſty would not limit yourſelf to the 
terms of the treaty, but that, agreeable to the ſentiments 
of your affection, after the war was ended, you would 
not only ſend over the fix thouſand men that were pro- 
miſed, but as many more as he ſhould ſtand in need of. 
I have reaſon to believe they will make no demand too 
chargeable to your Majeſty upon this head.—-[n the 
Depot. 


8 XK — 


It appears from a variety of diſpatches in the Depot, 
that while Charles liſtened to terms of peace with the 
Dutch in autumn of the year 1673, he aſked a million of 
livres extraordinary from France for the ſupport of his 
fleet, but got a refuſal; that the Duke of Vork oppoſed 
the peace ſtrongly; that in the end of the year the French 
ſent over Monſieur de Rouvigny to tempt the King with an 
anticipation of the payment of his ſubſidy; that he pleaded 
the neceſſity of his affairs at home as an apology to France | 
for quitting the war, but promiſed, in the capacity of a 4 
mediator, to aſſiſt her. 


_— 


It is not impoſſible that, for the reaſons given in the 
« Review of the events of the reign of Charles,“ 
Charks's original intention was to prolong the war be- 
tween France and Holland, under the pretence of being 
the mediator of peace, partly to get money to himſelf 
from both fides, and partly to give England an opportu- 
nity in the mean time to run away with the trade of the 

You. S + world. 
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world. Charles, in a diſcourſe with Courtin, the 
French Ambaſſador, once let the laſt of theſe conſe. 
quences drop from him. Courtin writes to Louis, 21ſt 
June, 1677, that Charles ſaid to him, —“ That at the 
bottom England enjoyed a profound tranquillity, and en- 
riched herſelf, while all the neighbouring ſtates were 
drained or ruined by the war; and that the Engliſh 
would one day thank him for having kept them by his 
prudence in ſo happy a-.ſtate, and ſo advantageous for 
their commerce.” —In the Depot. 


But if theſe were Charles's views, thoſe of the Duke 
of York, who was leſs politic, were different. He was 
very ſincere in deſiring to procure a peace for France ſoon 
after England had withdrawn from the war. 

On this head there are two letters from him to the 
Prince of Orange in King William's box, 


Letter Dake of York to the Prince of Orange. Adviſes him 


to peace with France. 


Whithall, Oct. 23, 1674. 


DEARE Nephew, I would not lett this bearer M. 

de Reede, returne back to you without writing to 
you by him, to aſſure you, Iam very glad that you have 
made ſo gocd an end of the campagne, after all the hard- 
ſhips you have endured, and dangers you have expoſed 
yourſelf to; and now that you have freed your country 
of ſo ill a neighbourhood as that of Grave was, and by 
it put all the provinces at eaſe, and got ſo much reputa- 
tion as you have, that you will turn your thoughts to 
the making a good and honourable peace, which I am 
ſare is for all our intereſts ; I have ſpoken my mind very 
freely to this bearer upon the ſubjeR, ſo that I ſhall ſay 


no more to you of it now, but refer you to him, 
Due 


, 3. A. 


by — 


* 
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Duke of York to the Prince Orange. To the ſame purpoſe. 


St. James's, Jan. 12, 1675. 

SHALL make uſe of this occaſion to tell you I re- 

ceived your letter by the Earle of Offory, and am 
very glad, both by him and the Lord Chamberlin, to 
find you are ſo well inclined to have a peace, which I 
am fully perſwaded is both for your intereſt in particular, 
as well as for the repoſe of Chriſtendome, and good of 
our family in general, 


= 


In February, 1673, Charles informed the parliament 
of his peace with Holland, and ſoon after prorogued it 
till the 1oth of November, 1674. Even at this early 
period the Duke of York had a preſcience of the exclu- 
ſion; for Colbert writes on the 10th Auguſt, 167 3, 
that the Duke of York told him he was afraid of it. 
Louis was at the ſame time afraid, that if the parliament 
met in November it might force Charles into a war with 
him, and that the forces might be ready the enſuing 
ſpring. In the Depot there are two letters in Auguſt, 
1674, from Monſ. Rouvigny, Ambaſſador in England, 
to his court; the firſt of which bears, that the Duke of 
York told him that a clergyman had adviſed him to aſk 
400,000], for his brother to prorogue the parliament, 
and that the Duke of York had deſired Rouvigny to 
mention this to Louis; and the other, that the Duke 
had come down to zoo, ooo piſtoles. Theſe propoſals 
tally very well with the beginning of Coleman's corre- 
ſpondence: Vide that correſpondence. This gave an 


opening for France to renew her ſecret money tranſac- 
tions with Charles, 
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No IV. 


Letters of Reuvigny and Courtin concerning four ſecre 
money treaties with France. 


OUVIGNY writes, 2d Sept. 1674, that Charles 

had agreed either to prorogue his parliament till 

April 1675, in conſideration of 500,000 crowns, or it 

— he convened it in November, to diſſolve it in caſe it 

ſhould refuſe to give him money, in conſideration of 

which he was to have a penſion of 100,000 J. from 

France. Charles afterwards choſe the firſt of theſe al- 

ternatives, got his money, and France was enabled to 

carry on the war a year without any fear of an Engliſh 
parliament. —In the Depot. 

This bargain paved the way to a formal treaty in the 
beginning of the year 1676, but executed in a very ex- 
traordinary manner between the two Princes, by which 
they obliged themſelves to enter into no treaties without 
mutual conſent, and Charles obliged himſelf to prorogue 

| or diſſolve his parliament if it ſhould endeavour to force 
ſuch treaties upon him. The conſideration for this treaty 
| was a penſion from France, I could not diſcover, from 
| the diſpatches, what the amount of it was, but found ſe- 
veral payments made to Charles in conſequence of it. 
The treaty was known to none but the Dukes of York 
| and Lauderdale, and lord Danby, 

1 The firſt of Rouvigny's letters in the Depot, which 
0 diſcloſes the King of England's wiſhes for a treaty at this 
1 time, is in the following words: 


a =y 


— 
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Tranſlation. 


Extra? of a letter from Mr. de Rouvigny to the King, 
gth January, 1676.—Charles propoſes a new ſecret treaty 


with France. 


WW: 1 FTERWARDS the Duke of York and Lauder- 
| dale ſupported his (that is Charles's) reaſons ſo 
Wicongly, that the high Treaſurer gave way to them, ſo 
bat it was agreed in this council to engage directly with 
| your Majeſty if it was agreeable. The King of Eng- 
hand informed me of it the ſame day, and preſſed me 
nuch to go to France to carry the news of it to your 
Majeſty, as he could not conſent that a ſecret, which in 
W his opinion could not be too much hid, ſhould be truſted 
W to paper, or to any perſon but myſelf. 'T his obliged me 
to let your Majeſty know eight days ago that I ſhould 
ſoon depart without permiſſion 3 but having more affettion 
than ſtrength, J have been obliged to ſtop, and write by 
my ſecretary, What the King of England charged me 
to make known to your Majeſty is, that he defires paſ- 
ſionately to unite himſelf ſtrictly with you; that without 
waiting till it can be done by a ſolemn treaty, it may be 
begun at preſent, in ſecret, by reciprocal promiſes in 
writing, which ſhould bind him, as well as your Ma- 
jeſty, not to make any treaty with any ſtate whatever 


B ads Loa ISS 
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ance to the enemies or rebellious ſubjects of either : that 
if your Majeſty approves this project, you will ſend it by 
my ſecretary with a power to ſign it. This Prince alſo 
laid to me, that he had two reaſons which made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to deſire paſſionately that your intereſt 
ſhould not hinder you from conſenting to exchange the 
places which hold Ghent and Bruſſels inveſted. Theſe 
are the peace and his people: that the States General 

will 


without the conſent of the other; or to give any aſſiſt- 
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will not make a peace as long as the towns in Flander, 
which belong to the King of Spain, are ſeparated x 
they are by thoſe which are under your Majeſty's che. 
dience, and are no more than frontiers: that as long 2 
that province continues in its preſent ſtate, all Englan 
will be always perſuaded that your Majeſty can eaſy 
make a conqueſt of it whenever you pleaſe; and thi 
nothing but this exchange can diſabuſe his people in the 
opinion they have long formed on that head: that k 
very well knows your Majeſty does not want good re 
ſons for not doing it; but he alſo believes you will cos 
ſent to an exchange, without which there will be n 
general peace, nor quiet in England till he has contentil 
his people, all of whom are fully perſuaded that he aba. 
dons their intereſt, through an exceſs of affection 9% 
France: that this opinion raiſes all his ſubjects again 
him: that there are but two ways of bringing him out 
of ſo troubleſome an embarraſſment, and putting him i 
2 condition to pleaſe his people: the firſt, that they my 
know that he has ſolicited, and obtained of your M. 
jeſty, the exchange which will give peace, and the other, 
that to render it ſtable, he has entered into a treaty d 
guarantee with the Dutch for the preſervation of Flanden 
and the ſafety of England. This Prince continued t 
ſay that he would inform me before hand of all he ſhoull 
be obliged to do, in order that his deſigns might be full 
known to you, and that you might not hereafter have 20 
ſuſpicion of his conduct, nor of the unalterable afﬀection 
which he will have all his life for your Majeſty's it 
tereſts, Theſe, Sire, are the things this Prince ſaid u 
me, and which I write in his preſence and cloſet,” li 
the Depot. TR 


The other conditions of this treaty, as ſtated abo, 
having been afterwards in the courſe of it propoſed an 
Agr 
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to, it was executed in a mode that ſhows the mi- 
table tate to which an Engliſh Prince may be reduced, 
ho thinks it is poſſible for him to have an intereſt of his 
wa ſeparate from that of his people. 


Tranſlation. 


xtra of a letter from Monſ. Rouvigny to Louis the XIV th, 
27 Feb. 1676.—Charles's miniſters afraid to be parties to 
the new money treaty with France.—Charles writes it 


himſelf. 
SIRE, 


1 AcqQuainTED Monſ. de Pomponne by the letter I 
ſent him the 17th of this month that the King of 

ngland having convened the Duke of York, the Duke 

Lauderdale, and the high Treaſurer, to confer with 

hem upon the paper which your Majeſty knows of, this 

alt miniſter aſked time to examine it before he gave his 

pinion upon it. Buſineſs, or other reaſons have pre- 
ented him from doing it theſe ten days. In fine, the 
Treaſurer has been to ſee the Duke of Lauderdale, to 
hem he has repreſented the riſk they ſhould run of loſing 
heir heads if they alone were to deliberate upon the 
eaty, and to ſign it. The King of England being in- 
ormed of this, ſent for them and the Duke of York 
to his cloſet, where it being propoſed to admit into this 
ouncil the high Chancellor and all the other miniſters, 
e told them, that he deſired nothing in the world more 
aſhonately than a good alliance with your Majeſty ; that 
eng mediator, the conjuncture of the time did not al- 
dw him to let people bave the leaſt knowledge of his 
Ning concluded and ſigned a treaty with France; that 
de thing could not fail of being made public if brought 
eefore the council, or if he was obliged to make uſe of 
6 bis 
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his great ſeal : that to keep it an entire ſecret, he did] 
defire his miniſters ſhould have any knowledge of j 
that for this reaſon he would name no commiſſioners, | 
give any powers; that he had reſolved to ſign the ti 
with his own hand, and ſeal it with his ſeal in my 
ſence, as ſoon as he ſhould have agreed upon the artich 
with me; that he did not doubt your Majeſty would 
the ſame, and that if you would aſſure him by a bi 
wrote with your own hand, that you had ſigned & 
treaty and affixed your ſeal to it, he would receive} 
with greater confidence than if one of his miniſters he 
been witneſs to it; that theſe three had only to exam 
in his preſence the projet which I had put into his hank 
twenty days ago, and give him their thoughts upon 
This, Sire, is the reſult of this council, which & 
Duke of Lauderdale came to inform me of at my hou 
by order of the King his maſter, 


' 


The King of England told me, that as he could u 
truſt an affair of this importance to his Secretaries d 
State (Coventry and Williamſon), he had reſolved i 
the greater ſecreſy to copy himſelf the inſtrument whid 
I had given him, and to ſign it in my preſence: this 
did yeſterday morning; after which he lighted a wa 
candle himſelf, and affixed his ſeal to his ſignature, at i 
ſame time ſaying that it was only a ſeal with his cyplt 
for that a little while ſince he had loſt the ſeal with b 
arms, which were engraved on a diamond of Kay 
James his grandfather, and which when the deceals 
King was upon the ſcaffold he gave to the Biſhop f 
London to be delivered into his hands: he afterwa® 
called for the Duke of Lauderdale, who is the only i 
in whom on this occaſion he has put an entire con 
dence, and told him, that being preſſed to go to Windiah 
he had charged him with my paper, which he had * 


/ 
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kimſelf word for word, and that he ordered him to fee 
me ſign it, and to oblige me by a writing, in virtue of 
the full power your Majeſty was pleaſed to ſend me, that 
in twenty days or ſooner, if it could be done, I would 
tranſmit him a ſimilar treaty ſigned with your on hand, 
and ſealed with your privy ſeal, and expreſly enjoined 
him to take care to give him my writing at his return 
from Windſor. I diſpatch, Sire, my Secretary, for 
greater precaution, to carry to your Majeſty the treaty 
which the King of England hath wrote, ſigned, and 
ſealed before me, and to bring me back, if your Majeſty 
thinks proper, that which you will ſign and ſeal with 
your privy ſeal, together with the billet wrote with your 
hand as I have before mentioned. / 


Sire, your Majeſty may well ſee by all that has paſſed 
in this affair, that the King of England is in a manner 
abandoned by his miniſters, even the moſt confidential; 
that the Treaſurer, who fears the parliament much more 
than his maſter, and who is very oppoſite to the intereſts 
of France, thereby endeavouring to acquire the people's 
favour, has formed all the difficulties which I mentioned, 
with a deſign to hinder the treaty being concluded, or at 
leaſt to retard it. The Duke of Lauderdale has ſup- 
ported his maſter, having without compariſon more zeal 
and reſpe& than his colleagues. The Duke of York, 
who is entirely in your Majeſty's intereſt, hath hardly 
troubled himſelf with theſe difficulties, becauſe he ſaw 
the King his brother was firm enough not to ſtand in 
need of his advice. 


From all theſe circumſtances, your Majeſty will judge 
| better of the Rate of England, than from all I have re- 
preſented in my letters : and it will be difficult to con- 
ceive, that a King ſhould be ſo abandoned by his ſub- 
jects that even amongſt his miniſters he cannot find one 
in whom he can place an entire confidence. This ex- 
Vox. I. T ample 
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ample will plainly ſhew your Majeſty that all England is 
againſt your intereſts, and that there is only the King o 
England and the Duke of York who embrace them with 
affection; and from thence your Majeſty will ſee that 
this treaty is neceſſary for the ſecurity of your ſervice, 
ſince it aſſures you that England will not be againſt you, 
It is true, Sire, that you will not reap all the affiſtance 
that might have been expected from a good alliance, but 
your enemies will have ſtill leſs than your Majeſty ; and 
beſides, there is great reaſon to believe that the King of 
England, without this new tie which engages him more 
than ever in your intereſts, might have been drawn into 
his people's ſentiments. It will confirm his ſteadineſs ſo 
much, that his ſubjects, who have been ſurpriſed at it 
hitherto, may be ſo much aſtoniſhed for the future, a 
perhaps to conform to their maſter's intentions. The 
foundations are laid to work upon a deſign, which wil 
be uſeful to England and France, in caſe it ſucceeds, and 
if it does not, your Majeſty's affairs in this kingdom 
will not be the worſe. In the mean time, God grant 
peace to Chriſtendom. The parliaments are to be feared, 
and it is a kind of miracle to fee a King without arms 
and money reſiſt them ſo long.” —In the Depot. 


+. 


of 


The ſame year in which this private treaty was made, 
the Dutch and Spaniards endeavoured to form a treaty 
with England for the protection of the Netherlands: 
Charles communicated this to Courtin, the French Am- 
baſſador, who upon that occaſion wrote thus to Louis the 
XIVth, on the 21ſt Sept. 1676:—* He (Charles) ſai 
that he knew very well the engagement he was under not 
to treat with the States General, nor with any Prince 
without your participation and your conſent, That bt 


engaged 
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engaged his faith and honour to communicate to, me al 
the articles of the treaty, and never to ſign any thing 
your Majeſty did not conſent to.” In the Depot. 


Upon the peace between England and Holland, the 
Prince of Orange preſſed Charles to withdraw the Eng- 
liſh troops which were in the pay of France, From 
Rouvigny's diſpatches in the Depot, it appears that 
Charles often expreſſed, in very ſtrong terms, that he 
thought his own conduct ignominious in deſerting France 
in the war: and with regard to recalling theſe troops, 
Rouvigny writes, 19 February, 41674 :—© And with 
regard to the Engliſh troops in France, he told me more 
poſitively than his miniſter had done, that he would not 
recall them, whatever inſtance ſhould be made to him, 
either by the Spaniards or Dutch, or even by the parlia- 
ment.” He was as good as his word, for he afterwards 
rejected the advice of his parliament upon that head, 


It is known that Charles afterwards promiſed the 
Prince of Orange not to permit theſe troops to be re- 
cruited ; they however always were recruited, and the 
diſpatches in the Depot ſhow that Charles aſſured France 
it always ſhould be ſo. 


——.—— 


The general train of the French diſpatches in the 
Depot, during the negotiations at Nimeguen, ſhows, 
that while Charles was acting as mediator of the peace, 
he gave France intelligence of the views of her enemies, 
and acted in concert with her. Sir William Temple's 
printed letters ſhow that the unfortunate ſucceſs of the 
campaign of the year 1670, had made the Dutch, and 

T 2 even 
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even the Prince, anxious for a peace; and that the 
Prince gave Sir William leave to let his maſter knoy it, 
Upon this occaſion Courtin, in a letter to Louis the 
XIVth, 5th November, 1676, writes thus :—“ He 
took me into a cloſet, where, after having ſhut the door, 
1 have, ſaid he, good news to tell you, which is, that! 
believe I have at this inſtant the peace in my own 
hands. He charged me to conjure your Majeſty, in 
ſtantly, to let him know your intentions, to the end tha 
upon this D he may regulate himſelf to make z 
propoſal.” In the Depot, 


” 

Jt appears from many of the diſpatches, that the 
French court prevented the Prince of Orange's marriage 
with the Lady Mary, in the year 1674 ; that upon this 
occaſion the King and Duke expreſſed ſtrongly their 
diſlike of the Prince of Orange ; and that the Duke of 
York flattered himſelf with the proſpect of marrying her 
to the Dauphin of France. ENS 


The 500,000 crowns aboye mentioned, which Louis 
ſecretly gave Charles in the year 1674, to prorogue his 
parliament till April, 1675, ſaved France from the poſ- 
ſibility of an Engliſh armament in the campaign of the 
year 1675 ; and the abovementioned ſecret penſion given 
in the beginning of the year 1676, made him ſecure of 
Charles's baffling the attempts of his parliament to en- 
gage him in a war with France in the campaign of the 
year 1676: but in the beginning of the year 1677, the 
clamours of parliament and of the nation having en- 
creaſed for a war with France, the French redoybled 

their 
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their" attentions to Charles, the particulars of which 
follow. 


The ſeffion, 1677, was opened with Charles's be- 
coming the inſtrument of bribing his own ſubjects, with 
French money, to prevent a French war. Courtin 
writes thus to Louis' the XIVth, on the 14th Fe- 
bruary, 1677 :—* I received the bill of exchange, for 
11,0001. ſterling, on the October quarter: it came very 
apropos, for the King of England wanted money to gain 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to make à noiſe only in order to 
be the better bought.“ 


On the 1ſt April, 1677, he writes thus again: To 
my knowledge, he (Charles) has diſtributed all the mo- 
ney he received from my hands, to gain the votes he 
ſtood in need of : he has ſo well ſerved the King to this 
hour, that he deſerves to be aſſiſted in his neceſſities, and 
it will be very important to take care to keep him in 
the good diſpoſition in which I left him yeſterday even- 


Ing.” 


Courtin aſſigns this very extraordinary reaſon for 
urging his court to ſend money to Charles to be diſtri- 
duted among the members of parliament, to wit, that 
Spain and the Emperor were ſending money to be diſtri- 
buted among them on the other fide. On the 13th May, 
677, he writes thus to his court: “ It is even very 
Important that your Majeſty ſhould ſend here the firſt 
payment of the ſubſidy. Mr. Bergick and the Em- 
peror's envoy will have two hundred and fifty thouſand 
_ivres to diſtribute in the lower Houſe. They will do 
More with this than could be done on your Majeſty's part 
ith two millions.” On the 20th May, 1677, he writes 
o his court thus. Mr. Bergick has not received 
9,000 crowns, and the Emperor's Envoy 10,000 piſ- 
oles, but with this deſign.” 


On 


LM 
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On the 22d February, 1677, Courtin adviſes his 
court to offer 400,000 crowns extraordinary to Charly 
to prorogue or diſſolve his parliament. 

On the 21ft April, 1677, Courtin's diſpatch bear 
that he had got a power to make this offer. What co 
ſequence this had does not appear. 

But as the ſeſſion of parliament roſe in its heat, the 
French roſe in their offers to Charles. Courtin's lem 
of June 21, 1677, bears, that he had got a power tog 
as far as 200, ooo l. to be given to Charles for the enſuing 
year. | 
On the 12th July, 1677, Courtin writes, that he hu 
offered Charles a penſion of 500,000 crowns to prorogit 
or diſſolve his parliament, together with the aſſiſtance @ 
Louis's forces, to maintain Charles's authority. Tik 
words with regard to this laſt offer are theſe: His Ms 
jeſty (that is, Louis) being always ready to employ 
his forces for the confirmation and augmentation of N 
(that is, Charles's) authority, he will always be maſterd 
his ſubjects, and will never depend upon them.“ 

On the 18th July, 1677, Courtin writes, that Chant 
had inſiſted for 800,000 crowns, in conſideration & 
which, he offered to prorogue the parliament till the al 
of April, 1678. 


In a ſubſequent letter he writes that he is diſputi 
about the ſum, that Lord Danby always raiſed it, M 
the Duke of York brought it down again. 

At laſt, on the 5th of Auguſt, it was fixed at i 
millions of livres. The following diſpatch will explall 
the terms on which this money was ſecretly given 
France: | 
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Tranſlation. . 
Extralt of a letter from Mr. Courtin to Louis the XIV th, 
5th Auguſt, 1677.— Charles has agreed to prorogue his 


parliament till May, 1678, in confideration of two mil- 
lions of livres from France. 


6 M* Lord Treaſurer and I have had great conteſts 

theſe three days; he did every thing to perſuade 
the King his maſter that he could not ſubſiſt this year 
unleſs your Majeſty gave him eight hundred thouſand 
crowns. He even ſaid, in my preſence, that your Ma- 
jeſty hazarded nothing but money, whereas the King of 
England hazarded his crown, by vppoſing, as he did, 
the univerſal deſire of his ſubjets. I remained firm in 
not exhauſting the power your Majeſty was pleaſed to 
give me. In fine, after many conferences, I have agreed 
upon all things in ſuch a way as makes me hope your 
Majeſty will not diſavow me. The King of England 
has given me a poſitive aſſurance that he will adjourn his 
parliament from the 13th of December to the end of 
April, that is, to the gth or 10th of May according to 
the French ſtile. I promiſed that your Majeſty would 


pay him this year two millions of livres, But though + 


the laſt payment ſhould not be made till three or four 
months after the month of December, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty would have no cauſe to complain. But becauſe I 
repreſented to him that it was not leſs his intereſt than 
your Majeſty's to inform the miniſters of the confederates 
in good time of this reſolution, in order to remove all the 
hopes their maſters till entertain of England taking part 
with them ; the King of England acknowledged it was 
the moſt efficacious means he could employ to diſpoſe 
your Majeſty's enemies to a peace, and promiſed me, 


that 


6 
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that as ſoon as Mr. de Bergeik takes leave of him (which 
will be in a few days), he will give him in charge 9 
declare on his part to the King of Spain, that no cops 
ſideration is capable of making him enter into the preſent 
war; and that in order to his being able to apply himſelf 
entirely to procure a peace by his mediation, he had u 
ſolved not to aſſemble his parliament during the winte, 
but to poſtpone it till the ſpring. 

His Majeſty alfo gave me his word to make the ſane 
declaration to all the other miniſters of the confederats 
at the ſame time: Thus, inſtead of your Majeſty's d. 
fire (agreeable to your orders of the 20th of laſt month), 
that this reſolution ſhould be made known towards the 
end of October, I can aſſure you that the report will be 
ſpread throughout all England before the 11ſt of Septen. 
ber, and that by the 15th of the ſame month the truth d 
it will be known at the Hague, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Madrid.” In the Depot, 


After the bargain was ſtruck, Mountague, who wd 
Ambaſſador in France, and Lord Danby, prevailed on 
King Charles to pretend that he had made a miſtake it 
valuing two millions of livres at 200,000 J. and to inſil 
that the ſum ſhould be 200,000 J. neat. Vide the Duke 

of Leeds's printed letters on this ſubject. The accident 
of Courtin returning to France, and Barillon, a nev 
Ambaſſador, coming in his place, made this game the 
more eaſy to be played. The following diſpatch wil 
ſhew the ſtrange comedy which a King of England aft 
concerning this pretended. miſtake in calculation: 


: 
: 
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Ertract if a 1 FRG 115 de Baris to" leid * 
XIVth, . 4th Oflober, 1677. — Charles tries to get the 
tuo millions F ſtore; 21 Its 200,000 J. 


AFTER this, Sire, I thought: it right to bring upon 
the carpet the affair of the two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling; and told the King of England your 
Majeſty's ſurpriſe that Mr. Montagu ſhould renew an 
affair already finiſhed ; He immediately interrupted me, 
and ſaid, In the name of God, do not ſpeak to me of 
this 4 I am ſo confuſed about it, that T cannot bear 
its being ſpoken of: Go to the Treaſurer, and do as you 
and he (hall underſtand the matter; as to myſelf, I am 
driven to deſpair whenever it is thentioned to me. I an- 
ſwered, But, Sire, your Majeſty very well knows, that 
ſending me to the Treaſurer, is embarraſſing the affair 
afreſh, for the Treaſurer will not give it up: He lately 
made a difference about the hundred thouſand crowns 
which had been paid; and as he ſaw your Majeſty had 
condemned that pretenſion, he now forms a new diffi- 
eulty: Even Mr. Courtin, whom. your Majeſty woull_ 
not wiſh. to hurt with the King his maſter, finds him- 
elf inyol ved in this matter. It has been ſaid he did not 
tightly comprehend what paſſed between your Majeſty 
and him, and that he was to blame in repreſenting an 
affair as hniſhed,, on which you. had only. ſpoken ſome 
civil words. The King of England, whoſe patichce 
was at an end with this diſcourſe, nid they were to blame 
who caſt reflections on Mr. Courtin; that it was not bis 
fault, and that what he had written was true; but that 
himſelf Who ſpoke to me was deceived in the value of the 
monty, and that he had not comprehended right the dif- 
ference between that of France and England: In ſaying 
this he conducted me to the door of the chamber, which 
Vol. I, U he 
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he opened himſelf, and again repeated, I am ſo aſhamel 
that I cannot ſpeak any more to you: go ſee the Tres. 


ſurer, for he has made known to me ſuch large wants, 
and ſo great a neceflity in my affairs, that I cannot be. 
lieve the King my brother will leave me in this embar. 
raſſment.— In the Depot. | 


The penſion ſtipulated in this bargain was regularly lat 
paid : Charles was ſometimes premature in his demands; er 
Barillon, even before the diſpute about the 200, oo0 l. wa vi 
ended, writes thus to his court, on the 20th September, 10 
1677 :—* Mr. Chiffinch is very careful to pay me vi. ſe 


ſits; and the firſt functions of my embaſſy have been u 
ſign orders for paying bills of exchange.“ 


During this period Courtin, in a letter to his court, 
28th January, 1677, deſcribes the ſentiments of the 
King and his brother, and of the nation, thus: —“ [ 
can anſwer for it to your Majeſty, that there are none of 
your own ſubjects who will you better ſucceſs in all your 
undertakings than theſe two princes do. But it is allo 


true, that you cannot count upon any except theſe two 
friends in all England.” 


And in another letter, of date 21f June, 1677, be 
writes, that Charles had given him a note of the terms 
on which he thought peace ſhould be made; adding, 
«© That nevertheleſs he does not incline to propoſe any 
thing, without knowing previouſly the intentions of your 
Majeſty.”—And that Charles concluded with aſking 
200,0001, for himſelf for the enſuing yeax. | 
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Ne V. 
De Prince of Orange's knowledge of theſe treaties. 


AT an aſter- period the Prince of Orange came to the 

knowledge of theſe intrigues of the Engliſh and 
French courts againſt him; for in his box I found a re- 
lation of them, dated January, 1687, by Blancard, ſe- 
cretary to Rouvigny, the ſame ſecretary whom Rou- 
vieny mentions in the above letter of 27th February, 
1676, to have been ſent over by him to France with the 
ſecret treaty written in King Charles's hand. 


Extract from the memorial of Blancard, fecretary to Rowe 


vigny.— Gives a relation of the ſecret intriguet of the 
French and Engliſh courts. 


Tranſlation, 


« IT is above twenty years ago, ſince in quality of ſe- 
cretary to the Marquis of Rouvigny, I went fre- 
quently with him from France to England ; and was in 
the knowledge of a great number of very ſecret affairs 
between the two Kings, of which it is not neceſſary to 
make a detail. I will limit myſelf only to two or three 
conſiderable things, which 1 ſhall tell briefly, with a 
view to ſerve the Proteſtants in general, who may have 
occaſion to treat with the King of England, or the 
King of France, viz. the States General of the United 
Provinces, and the Prince of Orange, againſt both of 
whom they have continually acted ſince the breach of the 
triple alliance in the years 1670 and 1672. | 

| U 2 When 
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When the peace was negotiating at Cologne and 
Nimeguen, and the King of England was mediator 
It, the King of France found means to gain him by 
money; and they made a ſeparate treaty together in 
1676, altogether adyantageous to France, who. wa 
thereby aſſured of him, and even of his parliament, by 
an obligation to prorogue or diſſolve it. What was fin- 
gular in this treaty, and which is perhaps without er. 
ample, is, that it was made without the interpoſition d 
Embaſſadors or Commiſſaries, and without ratification, 
becauſe the two Kings acted by themſelves alone as if 
they had met together, The reaſon of this was, that 
the Miniſters of State both of the King of England and 
Duke of York did not incline it ſhould appear that they 
had any knowledge cf it; which went fo far that none 
of them would put their hand to write the articles of the 
treaty, fearing to be puniſhed if the parliament came to 
the knowledge of it, By which the King of Englaad 
himſelf was put under the neceſſity of writing a pretty 
long treaty, all with his own hand. I carried it alſo to 
the court of France. Monſieur Louvois and Monſieur 
Pomponne, when they ſaw me, aſked me if I brought 
the treaty. I told them I had, and even written with 
the King of England's hand in place of his miniſters, 
which they could not believe till I ſhewed it to them. 
They went immediately with Joy to carry the treaty with 
the circumſtances of it to the King, who ought, c- 
cording to rules, to have written with his own hand 
another original of the ſame treaty to the King of Eng- 
land. But to fave himſelf, he feigned a ſmall indiſpoli- 
tion, and that I was in a haſte to depart. And thus the 
King of France ſent the treaty written by another hand, 
with which the King of England was obliged to be con- 
tented, for the reaſons which they gave him. It was the 
more eaſy to make him ſatisfied with them that he foon 
| | aſtet 
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after touched money, about 400,000 crowns. In pro- 
portion as the money was paid him, he gave a diſcharge 
ſigned with his hand, of which ſome are written in my 
hand ; and his miniſters knew nothing of it, only Mr, 
Chifins, his valet de chambre and confidant, to whoſe 
lodzings the money was carried, and with whom I went 
to the merchants houſes to receive it. 

Although the two Kings were thus perfectly united to- 
gether in ſecret, it was agreed that they ſhould act fo as 
not to ſhow any intelligence, becauſe that would have 
hindered the general peace which was negotiating, and 
which France wiſhed ardently ſince the year 1674, when 
the Engliſh parliament forced their King to make peace 
with Holland; the parliament withed alſo to oblige him 
to declare againſt the King of France, by cauſing him to 
be told in ſecret, that they would give him more money 
than he drew from him, and that they would put him in 
a condition to' have Dunkirk without paying back the 
5,000,000, or 6,000,000 which he had touched when he 
ſold it. They offered him at the ſame time two power= 
ful armies by ſea and by land to make an invaſion. But 
means were found to prevent him from liſtening to any 
thing on that ſide; and he wrote to the King of France, 
and faid to his miniſters that he had acted a mean part in 
abandoning him, but that he would not do it twice in de+ 
claring againſt him. 

When the two Kings united to declare the war againſt 
Holland, they had counted that they we ald ruin the re- 
public in one campaign, and that they would give ſo 
mortal a blow there to the Proteſtant religion, that af- 
terwards they could overturn it through all Europe. 
This was their principal view, and to divide the ſeven 
United Provinces between them, without giving a part 
to the Prince of Orange, who was not then conſidered, 
and whom they had a deſign to eſtabliſh elſewhere, ſueh 

as 


as on the fide of Orange, in order that his name ani 


man believed it, and wiſhed it ardently, and told me 
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his family might not continue longer in the Low Coun. 
tries, and that he might never give jealouſy to France, 

At the time even of this great union between the tw 
Kings, the French King deccived the Engliſh. Fo 
there was no deſign to give him all that was promiſed hin 
when they made the diviſion before-hand of the Seven 
Provinces. They did not intend that he or his ſucceſſon 
ſhould be powerful upon the coaſts of Holland or Flander, 
becauſe the King of France might ſome day find a ney 
embarraſſment in the deſign which he had of reuniting al 
the Spaniſh Low Countries to his crown. 

So many great projects having failed, the King d 
France and his three miniſters felt a mortal vexation, and 
the more, that the Prince of Orange began to be power- 
fully eſtabliſhed, and to change the face of the affairs d 
the Dutch. The taking of Naerden and of Bonne un- 
deceiving ſo much the court of France, even the Prince 
of Conde and Monſieur de Turenne, who then engaged 
entirely in counſels together, they took new meaſures, ſo 
as to abandon Utrecht and the other conqueſts, and to 
apply themſelves to peace, 


They reſolved alſo in the French court, in order to 
hinder the aggrandizement of the Prince of Orange, to 
prevail with the King of England and the Duke cf 
York not to give him the Princeſs Mary in marriage, ot 
at leaſt not till after the peace. The deferring of ti: 
marriage was promiſed ſo poſitively, that it was retarded 
for three or four years; and even to hinder their thinking 
of it, Monſieur de Croiſſy gave hopes in the year 1675 
that this Princeſs might marry the Dauphin. Mr. Cole- 


that the Duke of York his maſter hoped for it. Mon- 
ſieur de Rouvigny did not diſabuſe them, although be 


knew that the court of France intended to marry the 
Dauphin 
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Dauphin elſewhere. As that Court knew that the Duke 
of York expected this alliance, they imagined he might 
give the Princeſs his daughter to a Prince of the Blood 
of France, They ſent orders upon this to Monſieur de 
Rouvigny to propoſe the Prince of Conty to him. But 
he did not ſpeak of it to the Duke of York; for he 
knew that he would have refuſed it in a rage, ſince he 
had hopes of the Dauphin. He wrote his reaſons to the 
King of France, who approved of his not having obeyed 
his orders, and they left the Duke of York in his hopes. 
had at that time the honour to ſpeak to him ſometimes, 
and I was often upon the point of diſabuſing him, be- 
cauſe he loved the King of France, and kept good faith 


ham's cabine t. 


with him while he was deceived by him.” In King Wil- 
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was to break them off. To the people, not to the noble 
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Prim the Prince of Oranges marriage in the year 165), 


till the fall of Lord Danby's miniſtry in the year 1679. 


F. vain Charles hoped, by giving his brother's daugh. 
ter in marriage to the Prince of Orange, in the yea 
1677, to recover the popularity which he and his brother 
had loſt, During the firſt Dutch war, De Wit paid tte 
moſt dangerous court to the diſcontented party in Eng: 
land“. During the ſecond 4, the Prince of Orang: 
formed a regular party in it, ſcarcely needing to cout 
men, who, in the cauſe of both counties, threw their 
arms open to receive him. From the concluſion of the 
peace, until his marriage ft, he preſerved the ſame cons 
nections, although he had made Charles hope, that he 


or the orders of the ſtate, the Prince had owed his ele- 
tionh. Hence a ſimilarity of ſentiments and ſituatict 
between his party in Holland, and the popular party it 
England. The intereſts of religion too, which at thit 
time were more attended to than they are now, knit tit 
individuals of the two countries together, by the {trick 


D' Eſtrades, 1665. 

+ Lord Oſſory's letter in Carte's Ormond, 447. and Sir Willa 
Temple. 

t Sir William Temple. Lord Oſſory's letter. 


D' Avaux, vol. 1. p. 1, & leq. 
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ds of private friendſhip. Many of the Engliſh offi · 
rs, after the army was diſbanded, and of the clergy, 
er the diſſenting clergy were ejected, ſettled in Hol- 
nd, Theſe men formed themſelves into political coun» 
ils, and kept up correſpondences with ſimilar councils 
their friends eſtabliſhed in England: To the intrigues 
this party, in ſome meaſure, were owing the late dif- 
rences between Charles and his parliament, In the 
ar 1674, before differences were come to any height 
tween Charles and the houſe of commons, the Prince 
d declined a marriage with the Duke's daughter “, al- 
ugh it was offered. But now, when the breach was 
reatly widened, he preſſed for the marriage, either to 
ole the diviſions of England, or to turn them to his 
1 advantage, In the courſe of the tranſaction, ſome 
pubtful preſages broke forth; for, when the Prince, 
ho was then in England, got not the anſwer to his 
opoſal ſo ſoon as he expected, he defired Sir William 
emple to inform the King, “That they muſt thence- 
th live as the greateſt friends, or the greateſt foes;“ 
d the Duke yielded to the marriage from complaiſance 
bis brother, but exceedingly againſt his own inclinations. 
A ſucceſſion of hopes and fears, of confidence and diſ- 
|, of compliments and apologies, between the Prince 
the two royal brothers, was the conſequence of the 
arriage, But, as it is natural for the human mind to 
ach itſelf to whatever is oppoſite to the object of its 
Mike, that popularity in England which Charles and 
Is brother loſt, becauſe they were connected with the 
rench and popiſh intereſts, the Prince of Orange 
juned, becauſe he was accounted the bulwark againſt 
th. With great ability he improved this advantage. 
rom the neighbourhood of his reſidence to England, 


* Sir William Temple. Lord Offory's letter. 
Vox. I. X | — 
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order. And theſe gentlemen are, with much fidelity, ex 
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all flocked to pay their court to him; ſome in con 
ment to the King, others from a view to the futur: fn 
ceſſion, and perhaps a few more daring ſpirits to a 
Cipate it. The reſpe with which he received the Kin 
party in public, he avowed to the popular party! 
private. After his marriage the ſecretaries of ſtate h 
orders to correſpond * officially with him. His fit 
tion, with regard to Engliſh affairs, gave him na 
opportunities, in other reſpects, to gain fucceſlivelyt 
King's miniſters. He treated them with the equality, 
correſponded with them with the ſimplicity, of pri 
friendſhip. By compliments to the good and the bm 
he procured friends; and, as he had no title to gives 
prehenſions, he drew no enemies upon himſelf +. 

Lord Danby was the perſon who brought about the Prin 
of Orange's marriage, both with the King and the Prin 
partly from his averſion to France, but more to ſtopt 
current of popular fury; for a miniſter in England is 
ways ſure, that the ftorms raiſed againſt the crown 
fall firſt upon him. For the ſame reaſons he endeavou 
to break off all connection between his maſter and Franc 
Louis XIV. had, for many years, uſed many arts 
obſtruct the approaches to a marriage between the Pri 
of Orange and the Lady Mary, and had even buoyed 
the Duke of York with the falſe hopes of an alliat 


® There is in the Paper-office a vaſt number of copies of of 
letters to him, and thele diſcover many curious circumſtances d 


The preſent eſtabliſhment of the Per alles does great honour 
his Majeſty's reign, and to the memory of the late Mr. Gren | 
During his adminiſtration, a commiſſion was directed to three F 
tlemen of diſtinguiſhed knowledge and induſtry, to put the k 
papers of England, which formerly were a maſs of confuliod, | 


their duty to the public. | 
+ King William's letters are the beſt written of the age in w 
he lived. | 
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+ the Dauphin. But now Lord Danby perſuaded the 
ing to conclude the marriage-treaty, without acquaint- 
> the French court with his intention at all ; and the 
rriage was no ſooner celebrated, than the Prince and 
prevailed upon Charles to ſend Lord Duras, after- 
irds Earl of Feverſham, ambaſſador to Louis, to 
aten him with war, if he did not make peace with 
allies upon the terms carried by Lord Duras, and to 
nand back the Engliſh troops in the French ſervice. 

A ſew days after the departure of Lord Duras, the 
ince of Orange returned into Holland; but he had 
dly loſt fight of the coaſts of England, when Charles, 
her from fickleneſs and fear, or from the habit of a 
licity which ran through all the conduct of his life, 
le advances to France. He iſſued a proclamation for 
roguing the parliament to April 1678, as by his late 
t treaty with Louis he had promiſed to do: He 
le an apology in private to Barillon for Lord Duras's 
bafſy; he permitted Duras to treat, inſtead of per- 
ing in the original order for him to return in two 
if he did not get a poſitive anſwer from Louis: He 
d no proclamation to recal the Britiſh troops; and 
told Barillon in private, that he would not recal thoſe 
ps in a haſte, and that he intended no war. 

But Louis deſpiſing ſuch conduct, equally whether it 
eeced from art or from weakneſs, ſtopped the pen- 
provided for Charles by the late treaty, pretending to 
nify him, by offering him certain towns in Flanders, 
would not interfere in the war gave a flat refuſal 
the terms of peace brought by Lord Duras, prepared 
lend his troops into Flanders, and ſoon after marched 


elf at their head, laid ſiege to Ipres and Ghent, and 
them ®, 


Vid. Appendix to this book, No. 1. 
X 2 Charles, 
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Charles, then, at laſt, either touched with the ld 
his ſubſidy, or hurt in his pride, revoked the proc 
tion which had put off the meeting of parliament 
April 1678, ordered it to meet immediately, viz, in 
month of January, haſtily ſtruck up a league offeg 
and defenſive with the Dutch, informed parliament 
the meaſures he had taken againſt France, aſked ſup 
to ſupport them, raiſed an army, and ſent his fon 
young Duke of Monmouth with part of it into Flan 
Even the Duke of York animated him to the war; 
though, while the rupture was forming between thet 
Kings, he had, with tears in his eyes, adjured Ba 
to prevent the march of the French troops into Flank 
yet he afterwards formed a project of getting a g 
army raiſed, under the pretence of the war, of tak 
the command of it himſelf, and of making it them 
inſtrument to ſecure his brother's power and his 
ſafety. By appearing publicly for a war with Fm 
he hoped too to gain popularity in the mean tim 
himſelf. 

The popu- But theſe views were diſappointed by the ſudden 
lar party tion of intereſts in the beginning of the year it 
8 between the French court and the popular party in 
court join Engliſh parliament ; both of whom happened at thati 
intereſts. to have the ſame common objects to purſue, It 
the intereſt of Louis to render ineffectual any u 
between Charles and the Prince of Orange, to 
the Engliſh army of 20,000 men diſbanded (wi 
to the aſtoniſhment of Europe, had been raiſed it 
ſpace of fix weeks), and a parliament diſſolved # 
had repeatedly addreſſed Charles for a war againſt! 
and to overturn a miniſter who was continually uf 
his maſter to the ſame war. The popular party # 
dreaded, in the ſtrength which that union in the 
family, and that army, would confer upon their ſovet 
the loſs of their own liberties; they hoped in 3® 
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rliament, choſen in a popular ferment, to gain new 
nth to themſelves, and they wiſhed to pull down 
xd Danby for the ſame reaſon for which every oppoſi- 
on wiſhes to pull down every miniſter. - Barillon, 
tely ſent ambaſſador from France, received the firſt 
Ivances from ſome of the Engliſh for this junction; 
Rouvigney, becauſe he had more experience in Eng- 
h affairs, was immediately ſent over to England to 
iſt him in an intrigue of ſuch infinite conſequence to 
rance, | 
Men ſeldom change their principles, or rather their 
npers and paſſions, from the cradle to the grave. 
ere is hardly a political exception from the rule in 
gliſn hiſtory, except in Lord Strafford and the Mar- 
uis of Montroſe, both of whom were cut off by violent 
aths before it could be known whether they would 
e continued exceptions from the rule to the end. The 
ttercourſe with Barillon and Rouvigney was at firſt ma- 
aged by Lord Hollis, one of the five whom the King's 
ther had gone into the Houſe of Commons to ſeize 
ich his own hands; by Lord Shaftſbury, who, next to 
romwell, had done the moſt hurt to the royal cauſe in 
e late reign; by the Duke of Buckingham, who had 
er been-attached to his maſter even while he followed 
Is fortunes as an exile in foreign countries; and by Lord 
ulſel, who was drawn into it by the confidence he put 
| Rouvigney, who was his relation and friend, and by 
e unſurmountable jealouſy which he entertained of the 
tentions of the King and the Duke to deſtroy the reli- 
jon and liberties of their country. Algernon Sidney, 
merly ſo famous for his republican actions, and aſter- 
ads ſo famous by his republican writings and repub« 
death, ſoon joined in the intrigue. After it had 
e een for ſome months conducted between theſe perſons 
2 few more, with the two French emiſſaries, it took 
notre regular form, when a conſiderable number of the 
I popular 
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ſhewed he would efterwacts accept, but died before ti 
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popular party ſent a ſpecial meſſenger, one Faliſſeau, ; 
France, to form a regular communication of intent 
and meaſures directly with the French court itſelf, Ty 
meaſures either agreed upon or underſtood were, that ts 
popular party, by diſtracting the King's buſineſs in jy 
liament, ſhould oblige him to diſband his army, tod 
ſolve his parliament, and to diſmiſs his miniſter Ia 
Danby ; and that Louis ſhould aſſiſt them in protech 
the liberties of their country againſt all who ſhould i 
vade them. In order to ſupport the party, money u 
diſtributed among many of them, Buckingham ta 
much, and aſked morez and it was probably his 
object from the beginning. Lord Hollis was offered 
box of diamonds in value 1 500l. under the preteng, 
that it had been forgot to be given to him when k 
quitted his embaſly in France ; he refuſed it in a way whid 


offer was renewed. When Rouvigney told Lord Ruf 
that he was charged with money from his court, al 
aſked his advice to whom he ſhould give it, Lord Rul 
with a juſt ſenſe of his own honour, anſwered, 
& ſhould be very ſorry to have any connection with gt 
« ſons capable of being gained by money ;*? yet, blind 
by party to the honour of others, added, that * the pn 
« poſal pleaſed him, becauſe it ſhewed him that ts 
« was no private underſtanding between the two Kin 
« againſt the liberties of England.” Sidney recen 
money more than once, either preſſed by his ſtraits, 
intending to employ it in the political ſervices of pi 
or reconciling his conduct to his pride, by the reflec 
that all arts were fair to overturn that monarchy wi 
he abhorred, and introduce that latitude in religion wi 
he adored. Nothing was offered to Shaftſbury, e 
becauſe he was deemed too cautious, or too rich 98 


þribed without ſuch a . as was grudged by the Frend 
cout 
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hurt, or becauſe it was believed that he was prone 
ough from revenge, without the incitements of in- 
reſt, to give diſturbance to his maſter. 
A connection ſo ſtrange, and fo ſecretly conducted, 
oduced the moſt irregular effects in the Engliſh par- 
ment. The Houſe of Commons preſſed their ſo- 
reign to enter into a war with France, which they 
puld not give him money to ſupport; to levy an army, 
nch they diſbanded almoſt as ſoon as it was raiſed; and 
enter into alliances which they afterwards diſapproved. 
rafled, perplexed, diſtracted, Charles little ſuſpected 
inviſible hand which dealt all theſe miſchiefs around 
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But while Louis was treating with Charles's ſubjects Private 
known to him, he was treating with him unknown to , __ 
gm, to gain the ſame great object, ſecurity from the Hd 
ns of England, and from the natural paſſions of an Lovis and 
eim parliament againſt France. In May of the year N * 
s, he concluded a private treaty with Charles, by 
och, in conſideration of ſix millions of livres, Charles 
"aged to diſband his army, to ſtand neuter in the war, 

ze allies would not accept the terms which France 

$ at that time offering them, and not to aſ- 

dle his parliament for ſix months. The Duke and 

d Danby were the only perſons privy to the treaty ; 

former of whom promoted, and the other oppoſed it 

nuch as he could. Charles was obliged to write it 


his own hand, in order to keep it a ſecret from all 
* 


«wr * 


I he terms, which had been offered by France to the 8 
were ſoon after accepted by the Dutch, who game of 
"IP ed equally to be abandoned by the unſteadineſs of Eouit, and 


be 


1 a Ch ; 
l tles, and by the factions of his ſubjects. Part of Charles 
Wy | the dupe 
- * Vid. Appendix to this Chap. No. a. + Ibid. of it, 
5 | theſe 
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theſe terms were, that Louis ſhould evacuate a 


part of his conqueſts in the Spaniſh Netherlands. I V 
after he had bought off Charles, and made a ſepary 
peace with the Dutch, he thought he might treat Swi: 
as he pleaſed, and therefore refuſed to evacuate his tr 
queſts until ſatisfaction ſhould be made to his allies vWRWD 
Swedes, All Europe cried aloud againſt the breach (Fin 
faith. Spain and Holland linked themſelves tog 
more cloſely than ever, and called upon England F 
help. hi 
The opportunity appeared to Charles to be fair wiiſ5) 
playing that double game in which he took delight, M of 
to enhance the price of his friendſhip to France, ( 
the one hand he concluded a treaty by means of Sir Min 
liam Temple with the Dutch, by which he engage m 
join in war againſt France, if ſhe did not, without wile: 
regard to the intereſts of Sweden, evacuate the Su er 
towns within two months; and on the other hand he 
offered privately a treaty to Louis, by which, in c of 
deration of a penſion of ſix millions of livres for F. 
year, and four millions for two more, he was to jap" 


him in favour of the Swedes, to furniſh a fleet and u 
for their ſervice paid by France, and to obſer 
neutrality in Flanders; a treaty which Charles w 
for the more, becauſe it would have given him a prett 
for keeping up an army independent of parliamt 
and without its conſent : Views which, if they had! 
known at the time, might, if any thing could, 

juſtified the imprudence of his ſubjects in intriguing® 


But deſpiſing and inſulting the artifices of Cha 
Louis betrayed the ſecret to the allies, conclude 
terms of peace with the Dutch at Nimeguen, p. 
meaſures to bring the Spaniards into them, and ſto 
the penſion which he had engaged to pay Charles ph 


* 
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private treaty made with him in the preceding month of 
May. 
- upon this, for once in his life, became ſincere, Breach 
and by promiſes and 'embaffies, and by great bodies of anna 
troops ſent to Flanders, endeavoured to prevail upon the Charles 
Dutch to difown the peace which their ambaſſadors had ud Louis. 
juſt concluded, and the Spaniards to refuſe their acceſſion 
to it. The Dutch, willing to engage him in a war with 
France, and to keep free of it themſelves *, encouraged 
his ardour, but kept clear of its influence. The 
Spaniards followed their example, and the general peace 
of Chriſtendom was eftabliſhed at Nimeguen. 
But while Charles was ſpending his anger every where Intrigue of 
in vain againſt France, fhe was fecretly preparing a {* 5vin of 
mine to blow up his miniſter, and expoſe himſelf, by Danby. 
getting one of his own ſervants to lay before parliament 
one of thoſe fecret money tranſactions into which ſhe had 
herſelf drawn him +. Mr. Montague, afterwards Duke 
of Montague, who had lately been ambaſſador in 
France, was provoked againſt Lord Danby for having 
preferred Sir William Temple to- him in a competi- 
tion for the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and made an 
ocker to the French court, that, for a hundred thouſand 
1 owns, he would ruin Lord Danby, by betraying to 
parliament Danby's cerreſpondence concerning one of 
the private money treaties with France. His offer was 
accepted, In an abfolute monarchy thoſe in power are 
every thing, and thoſe out of it nothing; but in free 
governments, fimple individuals command often the fates 
of them. A private Engliſh gentleman concerted flowly 
and ſurely, with a foreigner who could not even ſpeak 
the language of England, the ruin of a great miniſter, 

* Fagel once let this intention drop to Sir William Temple. 


Vid, dir William's Memoirs. Compare alſo the paſſage from Lord 
North's Memoirs in North's Exam, p. 474. 


1 Vid, Appendix to this Chapter, No. IV. 
Vor. I, Y the 
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the favourite of his prince, the friend of the people, 
much as one of Charles's miniſters could be, and int 
plenitude of ſecurity. The ſcheme was by degrees in, 
parted to others of the popular party. Even Lord I, 
lifax, from the receſſes of the court, joined in it tori 
on the ruins of Lord Danby. Algernon Sidney was te 
perſon who managed the correſpondence privately by 
tween Barillon and him concerning it; but the intend 
attack was put off from time to time for ſome monty 
becauſe the popular leaders could not agree among then 
ſelves upon the time of making it; ſome thinking tix 
it ſhould not be done until the army was diſbanded, a 
others, that it was the ſureſt way to get it diſbanded, 
In the mean time another attack was preparing, whid 
proved {till more fatal to Charles and his brother, 
The moſt deſperate enemy is a friend provoke 
Shafteſbury, who had joined with the King and d 
Duke to exalt the power of the crown, becauſe it exaltd 
his own ; but who, when deſerted by the King, had pt 
himſelf at the head of the people, to gratify his revengy 
to ſecure his ſafety, and to open a new field for his atk 
bition; a man infinuating impoſing in private, eloquet 
daring in public, full of reſources in both; who had be 
bred up in the ſchools of civil commotion, in the lo 
parliament, in Cromwell's revolutions, and in tha 
which followed Cromwell's death, and who, from thi 
education, knew well the power of popular rumours, ! 
times when popular paſſions are in ferment, had, wii 
the attack upon Danby was projecting, framed i 
fiction of the popiſh plot, in order to bury the Dulk 
and perbaps the King, under the weight of the nat 


fear and hatred of popery x. Shafteſbury was Rimulawd 
. | (0% 


* It hag been much doubted whether Shafteſbury contrived u 
popith plot, or if he only made uſe of it, after it broke out. *® 
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zo, by offences both given and received. For the 
ing # having ſaid to him, © Shafteſbury, thou art the 
greateſt rogue in the kingdom z*” he anſwered, bow- 
je, Of a ſubjeR, Sir.” And the Duke having rated 
im in paſſionate terms for one of his ſpeeches'in parlia- 
ent, © I am glad,” ſaid he, your Royal Highneſs 
has not called me alſo papiſt and coward.” The ac- 
ount of this plot, in which was involved the aſſaſſina- 
on of Charles and his brother, an invaſion, the confla- 
ation of the city, and a maſlacre of the proteſtants, was 
ulculated, in its great lines, to gain the attention of the 
jpher ranks of the nation, and, by the familiarity and 
tail of its circumſtances, to catch the credulity of the 
jeaneſt of the populace, By making the Duke one of 
e objects of the pretended aſſaſſination, it prevented the 
ſpicion of its being directed againſt him; and, by ac- 
ſing the Queen, whom the King did not love, it gave 
chance for ſeparating the intereſts of the brothers. 
he information, as ſoon as given, flew inſtantly abroad. 
ven the marvelouſneſs of the ſtory gave credit to what 
was almoſt impoſſible to believe human fiction could 
re invented, Accident after accident ariſing in a man- 

unparalleled in hiſtory, concurred to maintain the 
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pers I have ſeen convince me he contrived it, though the perſons 
made uſe of as informers ran beyond their inſtructions. The 
mon objection to the ſuppoſition of his contriving the plot, is, 
abſurdity of its eircumſtances. When Shafteſbury himſelf was 
fled with regard to that abſurdity, he made an anſwer which ſhows 
ally the irregularity and the depth of his genius. An account of 
s in North's Examen, p. 93. A certain Lord of his confidence 
[in parliament, once aſked him what he intended to do with the plot, 
which was fo full of nonſenſe as would ſcarce go down with tantum 
wn ideots ; what then could he propoſe by preſſing the belief of it 
"pon men of common ſenſe, and eſpecially in parliament ?”—* It 
1s no matter,” ſaid he, the more nonſenſical the better; if we 
cannot bring them to ſwallow worſe nonſenſe than that, we ſhall 
never do any good with them.“ 


> Mr, « Walpole, | 
Y 2 deluſion, 
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deluſion. But above all, the murder of Godfrey, an 
in his office of a magiſtrate, had made the plot pub 
cauſed almoſt every proteſtant to imagine, he felt ty 
dagger in his breaſt. Shafteſbury knew too well the u 
ture of the human mind, not to improve upon this 
accident. He ſuggeſted to his faction, to bring the 
in aid of the imagination, in order to complete the tz, 
rors of the people. "The dead body, ghaſtly and yi 
the ſword fixed in it, and lying on a bier, was exp 
during two days in the public ſtreet. It was cartied 
proceſſion through the city of London to the gra, 
the remains of a martyr to the proteſtant religa 
ſeventy-two clergymen walking before, near a thou 
perſons of condition behind, innumerable crowds int 
long filent order, an expreſſion of paſſion more dangs, 
ous than that of clamour and confuſion, bringing g 
the rear. Void of all honour in politics, Shafteby 
coined rumours as they fitted his purpoſe, and had ne 
of his party ready who could repeat, and men who cout 
write them, ſo as to make them circulate through en 
part of the kingdom“. Void of all feeling, he cs 
himed his inventions by public trials, and, without 
morſe, ſaw priſoners led to death for charges wil 
himſelf had contrived ; engaging thus even the paſia 
of horror and amazement in the public, to make thig 
credible, which, without theſe, could not have be 
believed. Succeſs ſeemed to follow in a train. 
crown lawyers, the crown judges, moſt of the Kin 
ſervants, believed in the plot as firmly as the meanel 
the people. The King's chief miniſter Lord Va 
had been the firſt to give it credit, in order to preſent 
object of proſecution; to parliament in place of bini 
The King's late miniſters, Buckingham, Lauderdale, 


* North's Examen, 38. 100, 


4 Sljhaſteſdaß 
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. eſbury, were joined, in their zeal againſt it, by the 

pular Lords Eſſex, Halifax, Sunderland, and Ruſſel; 

xd the King, to avoid the imputation of popery, entered 

to the proſecution of a plot which he knew to be a 

con. 

Information was no ſooner given of the popiſh plot, The exclu- 
an it was converted to the purpoſe of excluding the * 
Juke of York from the throne; and never was a poli- founded 
al engine more ably managed. Even before the popiſh —_ 
ot broke out, the minds of the public had been pre- plot. 
red by a number of pamphlets, which pointed out Prepara- 
e right of parliament to change the ſucceſſion of the teu me 
own on account of the popery of the perſon in right of 

The firſt of thoſe pamphlets was written by one 

hom Buckingham, Shafteſbury, and Lord Wharton 

xd employed. The Duke reproached them with the in- 

ry: They acknowledged the pamphlet, but excuſed 

emſelves by ſaying, that the perſon who wrote it had 

dne beyond his inſtructions. The terrors of the plot 

ad made all the people in the town and the country 

ovide themſelves with arms *; and now, to preſerve 

eſe arms by authority of law in the ſame hands, the 

dpular party got a bill paſſed through both houſes, which 

as contrived to weaken the King's power over the mi- 

a, To prevent the interpoſition of the army, the 
dmmons petitioned the King to diſband it; and ſup- 

lied him with money for that purpoſe. To ſecure a 
Iperiority of numbers in the houſe of Lords, they pro- 

ured the royal aſſent to a bill which excluded papiſts 

dm fitting there. In order to flatter the ambition of 

e different parties who had views to the ſucceffion, and 

that art to gain their concurrence in the promotion of 
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Letter Duke of Newcaſtle to Secretary Jenkins, in the Papere 
ce, June 8, 2683, and many other letters there. 
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the excluſion, it was reſolved in the project of the bu 
leave the name of the ſucceſſor indeterminate *. At 
as the firſt ſtep to connect the popiſh plot with the a 
cluſion, Lord Ruſſel moved for a reſolution of the Howl 
That the opinion which the papiſts have of the Duke 

religion is the cauſe of the plot.“ | 


. —_—_ 
— 24 — —ä— m — 


In the mean time, a new figure ſtarted up to encreg 
the national ferment, and to add the miſeries of a fat 
to thoſe of a brother, in the mind of the King. Hin 
tural ſon, the Duke of Monmouth, young, beautify, 
brave, generous, affecting popularity, and tender]y bs 
loved by his father, had been educated with one pare 
the flower of the Engliſh youth at Oxford, and ſen 
with another in the army; ſo that he had all the & 
vantages of private friendſhips joined to thoſe which 
tend upon royal extraction. His tutor, one Roß 
Scotchman, either from love to his pupil, or to gain its 
portance to himſelf, was the firſt perſon who inflamed i 
mind with high ambition, by making him believe, or pt 
ſuading him to make others believe, that the King lu 
been privately married to his mother. Roſs went fu 
ther; for he adviſed. Coſins, biſhop of Durham, to wilt 
a certificate of the marriage, and to depoſit it in a {tra 
box in his own houſe; making uſe of this argumeh 
that, if the Duke of York ſhould be converted from pt 
pery, there would be no need of bringing the certifical 
to public view, and, if he ſhould not, that all arts v 
juſtifiable to exclude a papiſt from the throne : Circus 
ſtances which Coſins immediately communicated to! 
King, but which that Prince diſregarded, acquitti 
Monmouth, and imputing them only to the petulance 
his tutor. Yet Roſs, after Coſins died, ſpread 2 
port abroad, that he had left ſuch a certificate bel 


Paſſages from Lord North's memoirs in North's Examen, p. 
bin. 
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im. Upon the death of the Duke of Albemarle, the 
ing had aboliſhed the office of Lord General of the 
my, deeming it too great for a ſubject. But, in the 
ar 1674, at a time when it was apprehended the diſ- 
ntents of the nation might break forth into violence, 
Duke of Monmouth, uſing the pretence, that the 
Ecers of the army ſcrupled to fire upon rioters, without 
e order of the General far their warrant, prevailed 
on the King to revive the office, and beſtow it upon 
m. Monmouth gave directions, that, in the form of 
commiſſion, he ſhould be called the King's ſon, but 
at the uſual addition to his name of the word natural 
ould be omitted, The Duke of York, who had in 
in oppoſed the preferment itſelf, having received inform- 
ion of this, ſent orders to the officer who was to 
w the commiſſion, to do it in the uſual form. The 
icer obeyed, and delivered the commiſſion to Vernon, 
Duke of Monmouth's ſecretary. But Vernon, by 
maſter's order, eraſed the word natural. The Duke 
York contrived to be with the King when the com- 
ſion was preſented, and complained of the alteration, 
de King, without making any anſwer, clipped the 
mmiſſion through the middle with a pair of ſciſſars, 
| deſired a new one might be brought him. This 
the firſt inſtance of competition between the two 
kes, and of the towering ſchemes which Monmouth 
tered in ſecret, After this, the Ducheſs of Portſ- 
buth and Lord Danby buoyed Monmouth up in the 
our of Charles, in order to counterbalance the in- 
ce of the Duke of York, which they found in- 
iſtent with their own, The animoſity between the 
le and the nephew was augmented by a ſuſpicion 
ich the Duke of York had expreſſed, that Monmouth 
$ lon to Robert Sidney, brother to the famous Henry 
| Algernon Sidneys, the moſt beautiful man of the 


age, 
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age, who had been in uſe to boaſt of his favours 
Monmouth's mother, and whom the Duke imas 
Monmouth refembled in his beauty. When the bil 
excluding papiſts from parliament was brought into! 
Houſe of Lords, the Duke of York had, with tem 
His eyes, beſeeched to be excepted, and was faved: 
by two voices: But the Duke of Monmouth went or 
the Houſe during the vote. He now declared hind 
openly for the excluſion, And his partiſans, aſſerting 
legitimacy, maintained every where that he was next 


to the crown. . 
Fallof In the midſt of ſo much combuſtible matter the r 
N laid by Montagu and Barillon againſt Lord Danby F 


diſſolution his maſter, was ſet on fire, For, Danby having «« el 
col. raya got intelligence of what was going on underhand ap 
wy him, or fearing Montagu, becauſe conſcious hown 
he was in his power, procured an order from the Kin 

ſeize his papers upon an affected charge of his cn 

ſponding with the Pope's nuncio. But Montagu 

| ſecreted the fatal letters. He told in a full Houſe of C 

mons where they were to be found. Some members u 

inſtantly ſent to the place, and brought them. The ki 

diſgrace and his miniſter's Erime were read aloud 
numerous and inflamed aſſembly; inflamed fill 

by the diſcovery of Coleman's correſpondence, 

ſhowed that the Duke had been carrying on a 0 
ſpondence with France againſt the religion of his « 

try and its intereſts. Danby was thrown from the ſun 

of power, and almoſt in the ſame inſtant of time, 
impeachment, into the ſolitude of a priſon, 


It is common for men who love the treaſon to hit 
traitor. The French court, which Montagu ba 
effectually ſerved, paid him * wich only 5, O00 d 


Vid. appendix to the next chapter. 
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bo,000 crowns they had promiſed him, under the pre- 
nce that Danby's ruin was not completed, becauſe he 
5 not condemned, Montagu was obliged to make 
peated applications even for the half which he got: A 
ortification perhaps great than that of the refuſals 
kich he met with “. 

The King, exaſperated in his age with a parliament 
ich had been ſo loyal to him in his youth, diſſolved it, 
ter it had ſate ſixteen years: An imprudent meaſure, 
hich threw a new eleCtion into the hands of the people, 
a time when their paſſions were all on fire. 

The exile of the Duke was the conſequence of the 
| of Lord Danby, and of the diſſolution of the par- 
ment, Before the new one met, Charles urged his 
other, and ſent ſome of the biſhops to urge him, to 
nform to the church of England; but in vain, He 
1 privately prevailed with Lady Powis, to intreat the 
ke, in name of her huſband, and of four other popiſh 
rds, who had been committed to the Tower on ac- 
unt of the popiſh plot, to go abroad, in order to take 
rage of the public off the four Lords: But the 
ke refuſed to yield to her requeſt, The King, at laſt, 
dered him to go; and he obeyed with reluctance. He 


th him; but was refuſed. He deſired a declaration 
dm his brother, that he had never been married to 
onmouth's mother: It was granted. The Duke's 
le was owing partly to the advice of Danby, who 
ged, that his removal would remove the imputation of 
King's being governed by popiſh councils, but more 
the perſuaſions of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, whom 
afteſbury flattered with the hopes of a parliamentary 
= of the crown upon ker fon the Duke of Rich- 
dnd, 

Vid. appendix to this chapter, No. V. 
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ed leave to take his daughter, the Princeſs Anne, 
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CHAPTER III. OF THE RE VIEN 


I. 


Letters from Barillon io the French court, concerning t 
differences which the marriage of the Princeſs of Oray 
created between Louis and Charles, and the intrigui 
Barillon with the popular party in parliament, 


HE marriage of the Duke of York's daughters 

the Prince of Orange, directed by King Chats 
againſt the will of her father, and without any pres 
intimation of the intention to France, was the oper 
tion, in a manner, of a minute. The ſurpriſe of Frad 
upon it, and the views of Charles in it, are related 
the following diſpatch, written a few days before i 
marriage: 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. de Barillon to Lil 
XIV th, 1jt Nev. 1677. — His ſurpriſe at the Print 
Orange's marriage.—-Charles's reaſons fer it. 


SIRE, 


„HAVE been informed, from ſeveral qua 

within theſe two days, that the Prince of Oral 
marriage with the Princeſs Mary is in treaty, and - 
far advanced. This obliged me to ſpeak of it 7 


APPENDIX TO CHAP. III. 


Nuke of York, whom I found very different from what 
e had appeared upon this affair, having formerly poſi- 
;vely told me that he would not think of it till after the 
oncluſion of the peace; but the day before yeſterday he 
poke to me leſs clearly, and ſaid the King his brother 
yas very much bent upon it, and that he adviſed me to 
peak to bim upon the ſubject (till now he would never 
xermit me). I ſaid all to him, I thought proper, to diſ- 
uade him from precipitating an affair of this nature. 
ſaw plainly, by what he ſaid to me, that it was far ad- 
anced; and I went to the Ducheſs of Portſmouth's 
ith a deſign to ſpeak to the King of England of it, but 
e would not give me time, for as ſoon as I got there he 
ook me into a clofet, and ſaid, I wiſh to talk to you of 
affair which is going on here, that you may give an 
ccount of it to the King your maſter : It is the mar- 
age of the Prince of Orange with my niece the Prin- 
eſs Mary. I judge it very neceſſary for my intereſts, 
nd I believe I ſhall draw conſiderable advantages from it 
ow, and greater hereafter, This alliance will quiet 
e ſuſpicions which my ſubjects have, that the alliance 
preſerve with France, hath no other foundation than a 
hange of religion. It is my brother, the Duke of 
York's conduct, that has given riſe to all theſe ſuſpi- 
tons, All the jealouſy and paſſion which people have in 
his country againſt the proſperities of France, comes 
om the Duke's declaring his religion. In the firſt war 
{ 1667, they looked here upon all the conqueſts that 
ere made in Flanders with indifference, and cared little 
dout them; but fince the Duke of York profeſſed the 
atholic religion, all England has been in motion, and 
pprehenſive that 1 have other deſigns, and am taking 
icaſures for changing the government and religion of 


ward myſelf, and I aſſure you that I need every thing to 
Z 2 enable 


y country, This is the rock againſt which I muſt 
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enable me to reſiſt the continual efforts of the wi 
Engliſh nation ; for, in fine, I am the only one of w 
party, except it be my brother. I am aſſured that & 
Prince of Orange's marriage with my niece will diffng 
a part of theſe ſuſpicions, and infinitely ſerve to hey 
that I have no deſign which is not conformable to & 
eſtabliſhed laws and religion of England. It will &. 
ſtroy the cabals that might be made, and put my neieg 
in my intereſt. I confound thereby the hopes of this 
who only ſeek a pretence to riſe againſt me, and wh 
would endeavour to get the Prince of Orange on the 
ſide, by making him entertain pretenſions, which nowk 
will reſt on no other foundation than my friendſhip, a 
a true attachment to my intereſts,” 


The marriage was immediately followed by the a 
baſſy of Lord Duras concerted with the Prince, vd 
threatened France with war if ſhe did not accept i 
peace on the terms which Lord Duras carried, and bji 
demand upon the French court to ſend back the Brit 
troops in the French ſervice. 


Yet even in theſe meaſures Charles endeavoured 8 
keep terms with France: He iſſued a proclamation | 
proroguing the parliament to April, 1678, as by bis 
ſecret treaty with Louis he had promiſed to do : He mil 
an apology in private to Barillon for Duras's embaſjy, 
appears by Barillon's letter to his court of 16 Decemi 
1677, in the Depot, He permitted Lord Duras to tr: 
inſtead of perſiſting in the original order for him to! 
turn in two days if his meſſage was not complied wi 
He iflued no proclamation to recall the Britiſh tro 
And Barillon writes on the 3d of February, 16771 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


at Charles told him he would not recall thoſe troops in 
haſte, and that he intended no war. 


Louis the XIV th, however, ſaw the conſequences of 
prince of Orange's marriage. He ſtopped the pen- 
on provided for Charles by the late treaty, pretending 
indemnify him, by offering him certain towns in 
anders if he would not interfere in the war, gave a flat 
ufal to the terms of peace brought by Lord Duras, 
d prepared to ſend his troops into Flanders. 


Barillon, 27th December, 1677, writes thus to Louis 
e XIVth:—“ I ſhall make uſe of the advantageous 
Fers to ſoften the refuſal of continuing the payment of 
ſubſidies. I am afraid this will not make reparation 


d on the zoth December, 1677, he writes :—<© I 
re made general offers of the King of England's get- 
g ſome places in Flanders, if peace is not made.“ 


This ſtop in the ſubſidy explains the cauſe of an ex- 
ordinary meaſure taken by Charles, when at this time 
revoked the proclamation which had put off the meet- 
g of parliament till April, 1678, and he now ordered 
to meet immediately, It explains too the cauſe of the 
enſive and defenſive treaty which at this time he haſtily 
ide up with the Dutch. 


The Duke of York ſaw the fatal conſequence to him- 


f in theſe approaches to a rupture between Charles and 
duis, 


ke of York adjured him with tears in his eyes, to 


Fail on Louis to ſtop the march of his troops into 
anders, | 


the anger which ſuch a declaration will produce.“ 


Barillon writes on the 24th January, 1678, that the 
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to prevent an union between Charles and the Prune 


2. N10 43:0 


France aimed yet a more important blow api 
Charles for having brought about the Prince of Orang 
marriage. For ſhe entered into the moſt dangerow} 
trigues with the popular party in parliament againſt hin 

As the intrigues of France in an Engliſh parlam 
are very new matter in the hiftory of Engliſh pam 
ſhall relate the progreſs of them in the order of time al 
found it in the Depot at Verſailles, 


It has been mentioned in the laſt chapter, that gil 
Louis was in friendſhip with Charles in the year 1% 
he furniſhed him with money to bribe his own ſubjech 
parliament. In the diſpatches of that year, there 
alſo traces of Monſieur Courtin's own connexiom 
dependent of the King's) with fome members of pal 
ment, to attach them to the intereſts of Charles 
France; and on the 15th July, 1679, there are in 
of Courtin's accounts prefents ſtated as given by 
to perſons in England, the particulars of which ſul 
given in the next chapter, 


Upon the marriage of the Prince of Orange, and 
ſide which Charles immediately after ſeemed to 
againſt France, the court of France and a great pat 
the popular party in parliament in England came to 
the ſame political objects. It was the intereſt of 


Orange, to get 20,000 Engliſh troops diſbanded v 
had been raiſed againſt him to the aſtoniſhment 
rope in the ſhort ſpace of ſix weeks, to have a pul 
ment diſſolved which had repeatedly addreſſed Charls 
a war againſt him, and to overturn a miniſter wit 
of late continually urged his maſter to the ſame! 


* 1 


„ 
to 
ance 
deſt 
The 

ol 
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- this laſt vide Lord Danby's letters. The popular 
rty again dreaded, in the ſtrength which that union and 
t army would confer upon their Sovereign, the loſs of 
ir own liberties; they hoped in a new parliament, 
ofen in a popular ferment, to gain new ſtrength to 
mſelves; and they wiſhed to pull down Lord Danby 
the ſame reaſon for which every oppoſition wiſhes to 
| down every miniſter. 

Theſe circumſtances of accident led the way to a con- 
gion between the popular and the French intereſts, 

On the 13th November, 1677, Barillon, who had 
n ſent ambaſſador to England only two months be- 
e, writes to his own court, that ſome of the members 
parliament in oppoſition to the court ſeemed deſirous 
forming connections with France, and were making 
yances to him, but that he ſtands off till he ſhould ſee 
hat ſteps Charles would take with regard to France, 
adds, „I have not hitherto given ſo little encou- 
zement to what has been ſaid to me on the part of the 
dals in oppoſition to the* court, as to put it out of my 
wer to enter into meaſures with them whenever I 


mplain, that thoſe who have the honour to ſerve your 
jeſty obſerved the ſame conduct with regard to him 
uch the miniſters of the allies have done.“ 

On the 24th January, 1677-8, he writes, that the 
ances had been renewed to him, that he was inclined 
form a connection between France and the popular 


J that the uſe which Charles's oppoſers in parliament 
to make of his recalling the Britiſh troops from 
ance, is to impute it to a deſign of arming theſe troops 

Gftroy the liberties of England. 
Theſe letters probably ſuggeſted to the court of France 
idea of ſending over Mon. Rouvigny, who having 
| | been 


ſe, —l will not give his Britannic Majeſty ſubjeR to 


ty, but that he could not do it without orders. He 
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been longer in England than Barillon had been, co f 
know perſons better than him, with a great ſun offi" 
money to be diſtributed among the popular party in t ind 
Engliſh parliament, rec 

In Lord Danby's letters (which are publiſhed) thy Ide 
are ſeveral letters in the beginning of the year 1617. o 


from Mr. Montague, ambaſſador at Paris, to Lat 
Danby, informing him, that Rouvigny was to goon 
with money upon that errand, and to act in concert yi 
Lord Ruſſel; and that Barillon was intriguing with & 
Duke of Buckingham and others of the popular parti 
England. 

The truth of this information is confirmed by the fh 
lowing memorial of Barillon. An Engliſh reader yi 
perhaps ſtart at a paper being offered to his eyes, vit 
lays open an intrigue between the virtuous Lord Rub 
and the court of France; yet it will give him ſomen 
lief to find amidſt the imprudence of ſuch an intri 
the man of honour appearing. 


Tranſlation. 


Barillon's memorial of the 14th March; 1618.—Rwigi 
intercourſe with Lord Ruſſel and Lord Hollis, Ham 
of the former. In the Depot. 


& MX. de Rouvigny has ſeen Lord Ruſſel and Ia 

Hollis, who were fully ſatisfied with the aflurad 
he gave them, that the King (i. e. of France) is 
vinced it is not his intereſt to make the King of Eng 
abſolute maſter in his kingdom; and that his Mi# 
(i. e. of France) would contribute his endeavours! 
bring about the diſſolution of this parliament, as ſoon® 
the time ſhould appear favourable. Lord Ruflel told l 
he would engage Lord Shafteſbury in this affair, aut 4 

I2 
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ſhould be the only man to whom he would ſpeak of it 
xplicitly; and that they would work underhand to 
inder an augmentation of the ſum which has been of- 
red for carrying on the war; and would cauſe to be 


ble conditions. to the King of England, as they hoped 
ould rather make him wiſh to re-unite himſelf with 
rance than to conſent to them. He gave Mr. de 
ouvigny to underſtand, that he ſuſpected your Majeſty 


pu, only to give him an opportunity of obtaining 
joney, and under a promiſe that, as ſoon as he had got 
je money, he would conclude a peace. Mr. de Rou- 
ny told him, that to ſhew him clearly the contrary, 
was ready to diſtribute a conſiderable ſum in the parlia- 
ent to prevail with it to refuſe any money for the war, 
d ſolicited him to name the perſons who might be 
fined, Lord Ruſſel replied, that he ſhould be very 
ty to have any commerce with perſons capable of be- 
ig gained by money; but he appeared pleaſed to ſee by 
W's propoſal that there is no private underſtanding be- 
veen your Majeſty and the King of England, to hurt 
teir conſtitution: He told Mr. de Rouvigny, that he 
d all his friends wanted nothing further than the diſ- 
tion of parliament; that they knew it could only come 


a5 the deſign of your Majeſty to aſſiſt in it, they would 
ſt him, and would do all in their power to oblige the 
ing of England to aſk your friendſhip once more, and 
this means put your Majeſty in a ſtate to contribute 
their ſatisfaction: This he aſſured him would be Lord 
afteſbury's ſentiments, who was one of theſe days to 
Mr. de Rouvigny at Lord Ruſſel's. Lord Hollis 
peared more reſerved than Lord Ruflel; he appears, 
© him, to be very glad of your Majeſty's good inten- 
Vor. I, A2 tions, 


ided to the offer of the million ſterling, ſuch diſagree- 


proved of the King of England's declaring war againſt 


om the help of France; that ſince he aſſured them it 
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tions, but he thinks the peace is ſo difficult to be mat, 
that he is afraid it will be a long time before your M 
jeſty can be in a condition to give them ſatisfaction h 
getting the parliament diſſolved. Mr. de Rouvigy 
found him ſo embittered againſt the court and the n- 
niſtry, that he did not dare to ſay any thing to him of th 
deſire which the King of England_ſhews for peace, | 
he ſhould bring his cabal, from his deſire to oppoſe 4 
the deſigns of the court, to be partizans for the wa, 
And he believes that he only ſtarted difficulties about te 
peace, to engage him to tell what the King of Englal 
had ſaid upon that head. Lord Hollis does not belin 
they are going to accuſe the high treaſurer in the Hu 
of Commons; but Lord Ruſſel told Mr, de Rouvign 
that he had taken the reſolution to ſupport the aft 
againſt the treaſurer, and even attack the Duke of Ya 
and all the Catholics. The Houſe of Lords will in 4 
likelihood oppoſe the Houſe of Commons in this, & 
cauſe the Lords pretend that no one can be excluded fr 
the upper Houſe, without being tried in form. The& 
ſign of getting the parliament diflolved cannot be ky 
too ſecret, becauſe, though it be a thing wiſhed by# 
England, yet if thoſe who are at preſent the mem" 
knew that it was thought of, they would do all the kit 
of England could wiſh to hinder the execution of it 
deſign.“ 


About this time a bill had been framed for giving & 
King a million for carrying on the war againſt Fran 
It was impoſſible for the popular party to oppoſe this 
without betraying their connections with France. 
they endeavoured to diſappoint it, by introducing 4 


clauſes into it which marked an unulual jealouſy in 
liamed 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


--ment of the crown. But all theſe Charles ſubmitted 
o. The following letter from Barillon gives an account 
what paſſed between Rouvigny, Lord Ruſſel, and 
ord Hollis, upon occaſion of this bill, 


Tranſlation. 


xtra? of Mr. Barillon's letter to Louis the XIV th, of the 
24th March, 1678.— Further intercourſe of Rowvigny 
with Lord Ruſſel and Lord Hollis. —Their views. —In 
the Depot. 


HAVE ſeen the perſons with whom I have com- 
merce, and Mr. de Rouvigny has ſeen Lord Hollis 
d Lord Ruſſel, Both theſe and thoſe ſpeak the ſame 
nguage, and ſay they never pretended to oppoſe openly 
e giving money to the King of England; that this 
ould be a means of drawing upon themſelves the hatred 
the people, and the reproach of all that might hereafter 
pppen ; that the lower Houſe had added to this act clauſes 
d contrary to the privileges and authority of his Britannic 
lajeſty, that they had hoped neitherythe Prince nor his 
linifters would have conſented to them, or at leaſt that 
ey would have permitted difficulties to be thrown in the 
2y; but that the avidity for money, and the deſire of 
ing troops on foot, which they thought they might 
poſe of, had made the miniſters paſs the act without 
hy conſideration for the true intereſts of his Britannic 
lajeſty; that this redoubles their fears of the deſigns of 
e court, with which they are much alarmed. Even 
though they are at this minute perſuaded that your Ma- 
and the King of England act in concert, they are 
il under apprehenſion Jeſt the war ſhould ſerve only to 
ing them under ſubjection. They ſee the danger to 
ach they are expoſed, but do not know a remedy to 
Aa 2 ſave 
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ſave them from it. However, this cabal is not abſol 
diſcouraged, and though the lord high treaſurer ſtrengly 
ens himſelf every day, the others have always for thy 
aim to hinder the parliament granting any more mou 
They are reſolved to ſeek for every thing that can 
the court vexation, to the end that it may ſoon diſai 
them, and that the King of England may have no ol 
money than what may ariſe from this tax, which willy 
amount, according to the common opinion, to m 
than 600 thouſand pounds ſterling, It will be ſeen 
two days what the Houſe of Commons will do; fat 
cabal, oppoſed to the court, knows well the neceſlnf 
not loſing time, and care is taken to ſhew them the 
portance of it. There is, however, much appearag 
that the parliament will give the reſt of the million wii 
was promiſed, and they are working continually to 
out a fund for it, I beg your Majeſty to believe that 
omit nothing which appears to me to be proper to fort 
the party that is oppoſed to the court in parliament, 
is not eaſy to ſucceed when the King of England a 
forms himſelf to all that his ſubjeQs preſcribe to hui 
even though the moſt contrary to his intereſt, | 
perſuaded the high treaſurer believes he may find op 
tunities, either in peace or war, to put the authority 
the King his maſter on a better foot, and that at pn 
he thinks it beſt to let himſelf be driven with the tom 


The following letter exhibits a cruel picture of 
effects of party in England, when confidence is 
loſt between the Prince and the people. 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


Tranſlation. 


ral of a letter from Monſ. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 
of the 11th April, 1678.—Dangerous projetts of the 
heads of the popular party acting in concert with France. 
— In the Depot. 


PHE heads of the cabal, to wit, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, Lord Shafteſbury, Lord Ruſſel, and Lord 
allis, have given me to underſtand that there is nothing 
dangerous for them as to leave matters any longer in 
ir preſent uncertainty ; that the Jevies are going on, 
1 when there is a ſufficient number on foot, the court 
ill attempt every thing that is agreeable to its intereſt , 
at by arreſting the principal perſons, they will put it 
it of the power of the others to reſiſt, or oppoſe them- 
yes to the deſigns of the court; that when England 
all be ſubjected at home, the court will carry on a 
reign war with the greater facility, and the whole na- 
n being in one way of thinking, the ſupplies of men 
1d money for Flanders will be great; that nothing is 
ore proper to prevent this, than to preſs the declaration 
war, and oblige his Britannic Majeſty to determine 
lore meaſures are taken to ſupport it: That your 
Welty might acquire merit with the whole nation, if 
bu declared that this ſtate of uncertainty is not agreeable 
Jou, and that you deſire to know whether you are to 
we peace or war: That in all appearance this ſtep will 
it oblige his Britannic Majeſty to declare war, if he 
not reſolved upon it already; and that thoſe with 
dom it is concerted, will by this means know, and 
known to their party, that your Majeſty not only 
no connection with the King of England to oppreſs 
em, but that you will not ſuffer him, under the pretence 
an imaginary war, to find means to bring them into 

ſubjection. 


9 


K a8 bo OK le 


ſubjetion. I did not controvert this way of reaſoning 
and have been in ſome degree obliged to enter into & 
ſentiments of the Duke of Buckingham, and to pretey 
to him that I did not think it impoſſible your Mach 
might order me to ſpeak as he wiſhed, Lord Ru 
propoſed the ſame thing to Mr, de Rouvigny. I beliem 
Sire, that their chief motive in this is, to clear wy 
ſuſpicion which ſtill remains with ſome of them, n 
your Majeſty and the King of England act in cone 
Another end they aim at is, to force the court to deci 
war, and thereby ſhelter themſelves from the danger, 
the army, which is now raiſing, ſhould be employedy 
change the form of government in England, They hr 
alſo a view of procu. ug for the future your Majehj 
protection if they are attacked. But I do not yet ii 
them diſpoſed to enter into formal and immediate engiꝶ 
ments, except the Duke of Buckingham, who is u 
bold than the others, and who believes their real (a 
depends on what your Majeſty will do in their favour, ! 
I durſt expreſs my thoughts to your Majeſty, I ſhoul 
think it would not be amiſs to ſay ſomething on your pt 
to his Britannic Majeſty, that might ſhow him you datl 
intend to remain long in an uncertainty as to peaced 
war, It is eaſy to ſoften the language in ſpeaking to hit 
and not force him to declare himſelf againſt his inclink 
tion; however, enough might be ſaid to ſatisfy thoſe m 
are under apprehenſions that the court only intends tiff 
oppreflion. I ought to inform your Majeſty that all thi 
leaders of party will not be averſe to peace, if they bel 
that your Majeſty will enter into no-engagements again 
their liberty. On this head I give them all the afſuran® 
I can; and the mpſt ſenſible amongſt them know wel! 
is not the intereft of France that a King of Engin 
ſhould be abſolute maſter, and be able to diſpoſe accu 
to his will of all the power of the nation,” 
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Some months after this, the intrigue between the po- 
ar party and Monſr. de Rouvigny and Monſr. Ba- 
lon, took a more regular form: For a conſiderable 
mber of that party ſent a meſſenger to France, to 
"vert that connexion of intereſts which had hitherto 
en carried on only between them and theſe two French 
iGaries, into a connexion of intereſts directly with the 
ench court itſelf, Barillon in the following letter gave 
mation to the French miniſter of the application 
ich was ſoon to be made to him in the name of that 


ty. a 


tract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to the miniſter, 
rcth October, 1678.—The popular party ſend a meſ- 
\ſenger to France to treat with the French court. In the 
Depot. 


HE news of a conſpiracy againſt the King of Eng- 
land's perſon would have deſerved well to be ſent by 
expreſs courier, but I had, Sir, yet another reaſon. 
ave for ſome time known here the Sieur Falaiſeau, who 
is with Mr. Montagu whilſt he was Ambaſſador in 
ance ; he knows many people, and has made con- 
xions enough in England. I thought I might open 
yſelf to him, and let him know that he would do me a 
aſure to manage the ſpirits of thoſe he ſhould find in 
Liſpoſition to take meaſures with France, Within 
ſe two days he came to me, and told ine he could 
wer to me for many very conſiderable perſons, on ac- 
unt both of their birth and fortunes ; tha the prin- 
pal amongſt them are members of parliament, and are 
uin the ſame mind of oppoſing ſtrongly any deſigns 
the- 
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the King of England might have to keep up the arty, 
either with a view to make war, or to change the g 
vernment. They offer to take all poſſible meaſures yig 
me for theſe ends; but they deſire firſt to have the Ki 
poſitive word that they ſhall never be diſcovered, a 
that what ſhall be promiſed them ſhall be obſerved, 7 


YR 


this purpoſe they are deſirous that the Sieur Falate a 
ſhould make a journey into France; that by you, en 
they may receive his Majeſty's word; and that r ee⸗ 
wards you may ſend me the King's orders to treat wi Wal 
them, and enter into the detail of their propoſals, arc 
ſaid directly, I had ſufficient orders; but they are pre 
upon having a poſitive aſſurance from you, and wit r 
name themſelves till then. I have, however, reafon ee. 
believe they are people of conſideration, and therein 
thought I ſhould not prevent the Sieur Falaiſeau fr in 
going to you in a few days. He will give you a b. 
from me and explain his miſſion. He will arrive 1 7 
the time when J hope to ſend the King the moſt eu er 
detail I am able of the ſtate of this country. The dit 
Falaiſeau is of the pretended reformed religion; ſon d 
an advocate of Paris, of good family, and tolerai g 
rich, He was with Mr. Dangeau at the Elector! lt 
latine's, travelled to Modena, and afterwards came! i 
England with him. It might be feared that he wal 
tell Mr. Montagu what paſles ; but the perſons of wid 
he ſpeaks confide in him, and theſe ſorts of intiigs 
cannot be carried on without hazarding ſomething. 
D 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 
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No II. 


\ROVOKED by the Princeſs of Orange's marriage, 
and probably truſting to the effects of theſe in- 
igues in England, Louis the XIVth rejected all the 
deavours of Charles and the Duke of Vork to avoid 
war with France; and in the ſpring of the year 1678, 
arched at the head of his troops into Flanders and took 
pres and Ghent, This forced Charles to ſend his 
ops abroad; and even the Duke of York, for a ſhort 
ne, appeared hearty for the war, hoping in his com- 
aints againſt France to recover his popularity, and by 
ing the command of. the army, if the war was forced 
„ to ſecure himſelf by a military force. 


Barillon, in the following letter to Louis the XIVth, 
ſcribes the ſtate of the court of England at this time. 


t = = = 


= 


Hirt and Lord Danby, concerning the deſtruction in par- 
lament which followed theſe intrigues, 


Tranſlation. 


ra of a letter from Mr. de Barillon to Louis the K. Ilth, 
18th April, 1678.—State of the court of England. he 
Duke of York intends by the army to eftabliſh the Catholic 
religion, and enlarge the royal authority. In the Depot. 


THI S, Sire, is the ſtate of the negociation here. 
If I depend upon public report, war will be in- 
ntly declared; but if I was to form a judgment 
Mich is very hazardous in this country), I ſhould 
Vor. I, Bb believe 


ers from Barillon to his court, and from the Duke of 
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believe the war is only reſolved on in caſe peace ; 
made in a few days, and that the King of England u 
not declare it whilſt there remains the leaſt hopes. Ty 
high Treaſurer's aim is to procure money, and he wall 
willingly encreaſe his maſter's authority. The Duke 
York believes himſelf loſt as to his religion, if the 
ſent opportunity does not ſerve to bring England ing 
ſubjection; it is a very bold enterprize, and the ſuct 
very doubtful, I believe they have perſuaded this Prix 
that a war is more proper to accompliſh his deſign thy 
peace. He thinks that by declaring ſtrongly zz 
France, he will diminiſh the animoſity againſt hin 
This does not appeaſe his enemies; he is more ſuſpe 
than ever, and not leſs hated ; his change with rex 
to your Majeſty does not add to his reputation; may 
perſons believe he will return to his former engagene 
with the ſame lightneſs with which he has quitted da 
The King of England fill wavers upon carrying thin 
to extremity ; his humour is very repugnant to the 
ſign of changing the government. He is neverthdg 
drawn along by the Duke of York and the high Tr 
ſurer; but at the bottom he would rather chooſe thi 
peace ſhould leave him in a condition to remain in qui 
and re-eſtabliſh his affairs, that. is to ſay, a good g 
venue; and I do not believe he cares much for bei 
more abſolute than he is. The Duke and the Trealut 
know well with whom they have to deal, and are an 
of being abandoned by the King of England on thei 
conſiderable obſtacles they may meet with to the de 
of enlarging the royal authority in England.“ 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


There are in King William's box the following letters 
"mm the Duke of York to the Prince of Orange during 
is ſtate of uncertainty between France and England, 


bs Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Mr. Hyde has 
get powers to finiſh the treaty with the Dutch. — An anſwer 
from France as to the terms of peace expected. 


e 


London, Dec. 24, 1677. 


WOULD not let this bearer Mr. Thinn go without 
writing to you by him, who his Majeſty ſends with 
ders and inſtructions to Mr. Hyde, to conclude what 
bu have already approved of. As for Mr. Montague, 
e had news from him of his being at St, Germains, 
t then he had not entered upon his buſineſs ; we ex- 
& every moment to hear from him. I need ſay no 
jore, this bearer being ſo fully inſtructed to inform you 
all this, 


. 


= 


- 


be Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Impatient for 
an anſwer from France. 


London, Jan. 3, 1677-8. 


\ T length this bearer, Lord Offory, has got leave to 
go to you, at which he is very well pleaſed, and 
ll loſe no tyme, and ſo goes tomorrow morning, being 
ot willing to {tay for the expreſs we expect from France, 
Rough we look for him every hour, but I keep Cornwal 
ere on purpoſe to ſend you word what the expreſſe will 
B b 2 bring, 
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bring, which will be either peace or war; and now ty 
J have ſayd this, I will not defer letting you knowl 
eaſily beleve the trouble you had for the loſſe of my fon: 
I wiſh you may never have the like cauſe of trouble, w 
know what it is to loſſe a ſonne. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Franc hon 
refuſed the terms of peace, war is preparing. 


London, Jan. 8, 1674, 

* OU will now receive an account from this bea 
my Lord Offory, of the anſwer his Majeſty has u 
from France, by the which you will ſee we muſt pre 
for a war, which we are doing here, with as little nd 
as we can, till the parliament meets, which you knows 
to be this day ſennight, and we are haſtening away as 
as poſhbly we can, the ſhips deſigned to ſtrengthen a 
ſquadron in the Straights, which I hope may be ready# 
fail, wind and weather permitting, in ten days; al 
when they have joyned Sir J. Narborogh, he will tat 
with him 25 ſaile of men of war and two fire-ſhips, # 
we muſt encreaſe the number of fire-ſhips, ſo that! 
you encreaſe likewiſe the ſquadron you are now a ſendul 
thether, we ſhall, I hope, be maſter of that ſea, ford 
the French are, or may be, ſo ſtrong there; and it 
be neceſſary to conſider what force will be neceſſſ 
be maſters in theſe ſeas, and to be in a condition @ 
giving them trouble upon their ſea coaſts, which is f 
ſhall need ſay to you now upon this ſubject: His Ms 
jeſty ſaying he will write to you to deſire you to jt 
over ſomebody hither, to adjuſt and ſettle the plan ® 
what is to be done at ſea, and what number of ſhips wil 
neceſſary to be ſett out, and their ſeverall ſtations, 
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+ Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Preparations 
for war. 


London, Jan: 15, 1677-8. 
BELIEVE this will ſtill find you at the Hague, for 
by the laſt French letter which came yeſterday, I do 
tt find that King was yet upon his march, though all 
ings in a readineſs for it, Some will have it that he 
determined to ſee what temper the parliament would 
in before he undertook any thing; but I hardly be- 
e he will ſtay for that now, that the parliament was 
hourned this day till the 28 of this month; which was 
ne for reaſons which I believe you have been informed 
In the mean time we are preparing all things here for 
at may happen, and are recruiting all our old com- 
nys to one hundred each ; and have given out orders 
the raiſing of 24 new companys to make Lord 
ren's, myne, and Lord Mulgrave's — 0 
mpanys apiece, 


V York to the Prince of Orange—lIn. anſwer to a 
letter from the Prince, propoſing that the Duke ſhould 
emmand the army that is hers over.—Uncertain if troops 
are io go. 


| London, Jan. 25, 1677-8, 

HAVE er Look Offory, and - 
do aſſure you I take very kindly, the propoſition you 
ke to me in it, though as yett Lean ſay nothing to 
upon it, for till we know whit the parliament and 
janiards will do, we cannot make any plan how or 
ich way to carry on the war when we enter into it; and 


will ſee, by what Mr. Hyde has to  informe you of, 
what 
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what little probability there is of our having any maj 
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Flanders, ſince, without Oſtend, we cannot ſend ad 
fiderable body into that country. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Qrange.—Complain 
the proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, with regal 
the preparations for the war. 


London, Feb. 2, 16jþ 


BY the laſt poſt, or at leaſt by this, you will have f 
his Majeſty's ſpeech to both Houſes, which 
would have thought would have given all fatisfaft 
and that the-Houſe of Commons would have procee 
accordingly ; but you will ſee by their addreſs this 
now that his Majeſty has done all they deſired by ti 
former addreſs, how they chicane and fly off from 
they have formerly ſaid, attack the prerogative, 
would impoſe upon his Majeſty ſuch things as eu 
ſubſiſt with monarchy, and was never before prete 
to by a Houſe of Commons, I am ſure it will ben 
good news for France, and I am confident, ſo ſoon 
they hear of it, they will take new meaſures, and a 
ſome place in Flanders, which may be, if the Ho 
Commons had gone on vigorouſly in helping his N 
jeſty with money for the carrying on of the wat, 
would have hardly done: But I hope that when his 
jeſty ſhall have anſwered their addreſs, which he wil 
on Monday, that they will be aſhamed of what they 
done, and will yet make amends, and ſupply bis Maj 
as they ought to do, and he will put it home to i 
I believe you will be very impatient for the next le 
from hence, for by T OP 5 * one ſhall fe 6 
they wal do. | 


TO CHAP. HI. OF THE REVIEW. 


V Dule bf York to the Prince of Orange. bat party of 
the Houſe of - Commons * preſſes for a war refuſes a 
h. 

London, Feb. 5, 1678. 


the laſt letters I ſee you were not then come back 
to the Hague, but were expected there that night or 
next day: I believe you will be very impatient to 
ow how affairs go here; you will by this poſt have a 
py of his Majeſty's anſwer to the, addreſs of the Houſe 
Commons, which was given them yeſterday morning, 
all which they go on but very ſlowly, and thoſe who 
ned to be moſt zealous for a war with France laſt 
Fons, are thoſe. who obſtruct moſt the giving of a 
ply ; and it has been all his Majeſty's ſervants in the 
buſe have been able to do, to get a vote with great 
ins and wranglings, and that at fix o'clock this night, 
a ſupply for the maintenance of the alliance with Hol- 
id, and the preſervation of Flanders. To-morrow 
y are to proceed to the ſum it ſhall be, which I am 
id will be much diſputed and leſſened, as much as the 
people can get It; and without a very conſiderable 
, we ſhall be able to go on but very lamely with the 
But we muſt do as well as we can, and till this 
ney matter be ſettled, we can make no farther prepa- 
ons than thoſe we have already. 


of York to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame 
purpoſe 
London, Feb. 8, 1678. 


WOULD not let this bearer Cornwell go back with- | 
out writing to you by him. I have kept him here a 
A while, thinking to have had ſomething of con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence to write by a ſure meſſenger, . but I would 
keep him any longer. Things here go but flowly 
for, though the Houſe of Commons voted yeſterday 
they would provide money for ninety ſhips, and to 
the ſame for thirty thouſand land men, yert I feare 
may be ſo long about raiſing a fonds for the maintenyy 
of them, that we ſhall be able to do little this yeate, þ 
till there be a certainty of the mony, we cannot 90 
hand with the fitting of more ſhips, or raiſing mote 
than thoſe we have already, and I am ſure no tyme 

be loſt when we can once go to work. | 


Duke of York to the Prince of PREY —T he King 
| __ of ih HEE 


RY Feb. 9, 10, 


WIE I wrote > Sebi to you by Mr. Cornwi 

had but little time to ſay any thing to you, 
have I much more now by this bearer Godolphin, wi 
his Majeſty ſends to you about affairs of great cone 
as you will find when he ſpeaks with you ; of whid 
is not neceſſary for me to ſay any thing, but that 
ſhall expe& your anſwer with great impatience. In 
mean time, I believe you will have been ſurprized 
the news of the Duke of Buckingham's having lea 
come to court; I am ſure I was, for I knew nothing 
it till he had been with his Majeſty ; but his Max 
knows him too well to let him do any harme. 
> 


TO CHAP: III. OF THE REVIEW. 


ale of York to the Prince of Orange.—Troops r i be 
ſent to Oftend and a ; but the To create dif- 


feultes, 
London, Feb. 13, 1678. 


cauſe I deſigned to write to you by this bearer Lord 
Þry, and then I was willing to ſee what the Marquis 
Bourgemaine would ſay ; for though he received his 


ſhould have acquainted with it in the firſt place, till 
t night, that he ſaid ſomething to his Majeſty of it, 
| this morning he gave in the writing (a copy of 
hich you have ſeen) about Oſtend, but would call it 
thing but a paper, and did ſo carry. himſelf with thoſe 
pointed to treat with him, that he gave them little 
tisfaCtion, and does not advance the work at all, and I 
not underſtand his politick when time is ſo precious to 
m; but it ſhall not be our faults if we do not imme- 
rely ſend ſome men both to Newport and Oſtend. 


ul of York to the Prince f * — Glad f the ad 
vote of the Houſe of Commons. 


London, Feb. 19, 1678, 


RECEIVED yeſterday a letter from you by the poſt, 
and juſt now one from you by Godolphin, but have 
t yet had time to ſpeak with him about the buſineſs he 
nt to you on, and ſhall not before the poſt goes, it 
ing now late; but I believe I ſhall ſooner than the 
xt poſt have an opportunity of writing to you; for 
cept M. Van Buning can prevail with the Marquis de 
Wroemain to be more reaſonable than he is, his Ma- 
Y Will be forced to ſend one over to treat with the 


— 


Vor. I, | C c Duke 


1 


DID not write to you by the poſt of yeſterday, be- 


ters on Monday morning, he kept it a ſecret to thoſe 
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Duke de Villahermoſa about the affair of Oftend, 
which he has yet done nothing, notwithſtanding 
orders he has had, though we have preſſed him to it 
have not time to fay more, nor to give yon an accounts 
the good vote paſſed yeſterday in the Houſe of Coma 
and only can aſſure you it ſhall not be our faults ben 
things be not done as you can deſire. We ſhall now; 
in hand to raiſe the reſt of our men to compleat then 
the number deſigned. ; 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The Cin 
delay the ſupply. 


London, Feb. 22, 168. 

Y the letters come this day from the Hague, If 
you are gone to the army upon the news of 

French being come towards Namur. I am ſorry my 
fo ſlowly on in our preparation; it is now near a mol 
that the parliament have ſat, and yet not ſo much 3 
money bill got ready. I hope this alarum of this ſep 
will quicken them, and that M. de Bourgemaine wil 
longer make any delays, which have proved ſo prejudi 
to his maſter's affairs; for ſo ſoon as he will. but ſa 
we are ready to ſend our men for Oſtend and Newpt 
and when once any of the money bills are ſo far 
vanced as we can get credit upon them, no time ſhal 
loſt, and then you ſhall hear farther from me. 


Duke of Yark to the Prince of Orange. — Complain 
Spain and the Houſe of Commons ;—is to go over hi 
with the army. 4 

| we | London, March 3, 1675 

1* was but yeſterday morning that J received yo 

| the 5th from Mecklin, and I aſſure you wa" 
ſenſibly touched with it, and am as ſenſible as ct 
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fre I ſhould, of the condition you are in. If the par- 
ment or the Spaniards had done their parts as they 
ould, things had been, I am confident, in a better 
ondition than they are now, but one muſt think of what 
to come, This goes to-you by Godolphin, whom his 
jeſty ſends to you to inform you how things are here, 
| to conſult with, you what now is to be done, We 
id not hear till this day of Ghent's being taken; and at 
te deſire of the Marquis de Bourgemaine, his Majeſty 
vs ordered the two battalions that are at Oſtend of our 
pops to go to Bruges, and we are ſending twelve com- 
anies to Oſtend; and you may be aſſured nothing ſhall 
wanting that we can do to ſupport your intereſt, 
dmmiſſions are now giving out to raiſe more men; and 
ſoon as we can get a conſiderable body together, I in- 
nd to go over with them to you; and it will not be long 
ore I ſend over ſomebody to you to adjuſt thac affair 
ich you, 


ule of York to the Prince of Orange.—The King refuſes 
to raiſe foreign troops. It to raiſe more troops at home. 
The Duke impatient to go over. 


London, March 8, 1678, 


SINCE Godolphin went I have received two from 
you, the firſt of the 1oth from Mecklin, and the 
der of the 14th from Boom; by the laſt of which I 
you believe the French were gone to beſiege Ipres, 


ich proves to be ſo, we having had letters by the way 


Calais of its actually being beſieged. I muſt confeſs 
Was glad to heare they were gone thither ; for by what 
e can judge at this diſtance, I was of opinion they 
Mt have taken either Bruxelles or Bruges, for that 
| could not cover both of them; but I am ſorry to 
dy what you ſay, that Ipres is as bad a place, for I 

Cc 2 was 
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was in hopes that place might have held out ſome 
and given you ſome breathing time, at leaſt I bo 
will give you leiſure to ſecure the ether two plac] 
mentioned. As to what you propoſed concerning gem 
ſome German troops, I ſhewed his Majeſty your ley 
who bids me tell you he had no money to ſpare for it, al 
that had he any, it ſhould be made uſe on to raiſe ny 
troops here. As for thoſe we are raiſing, the ca 
miſſions are but now given out, which would have fg 
fied nothing to have been done ſooner ; for till this 
that the poll bill paſſed the Houſe of Commons. 
money could be got; and to-morrow or next day i 
levy money will be given to the ſeveral colonels, 
are obliged to have their regiments compleat in fix wt 
tyme: And you may be ſure I ſhall do my part to hull 
things all I can, being very deſirous to be with you, | 
ſee you had already heard of ſome of our troops ben 
landed at Oſtend; we have yet but two battalions the 
which ought to be eight hundred each, and we hat 
twelve companies more ready to embarke fo ſoon 1 
wind changes, which is all we can ſpare at preſent, 
our new levies begin to come in; for we muſt not lk 
this town with fewer troops in it than there ar 
preſent. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The army is raf 
faſt. —The Duke is to go over. —The popular pump 
firud the war, | 


London, March 12, 1678, 


T HERE are no letters come this day from be 

fea, ſo that we are very ignorant of what pals 
Ipres, or any where elſe; in the mean time we af | 
paring all things here as faſt as we can, to be in 30 


{4 


TO CHAP. m. OF THE REVIEW. 
tion of helpirſg you. The commiſſions and levy money 


pective countries to raiſe their men, and I make no 
bt that their ſeveral regiments will be ſoon com- 
ated and at the rendezvous, which will be for moſt of 
dem about this town, and ſome near Harwich for the 


ime given them for the raiſing of their men, but I hope 
zoſt of them will have their men together ſooner; and 
ww within a few days, I intend to ſend one to you to 
djuſt all things with you, both as to the place and tine 
our landing, To-morrow I hope the poll bill will 
{ both Houſes, but the Houſe of Commons go on but 
7 lowly in their other money bills ; however, we 
wſt do as well as we can, and work through many dif- 
Iculties which diſaffected, and thoſe of the republican 
urty raiſe every day. 


— 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The popular party 
refuſe money and ohſfruct the levies. 


London, March 19, 1678. 


SEE by yours of the 22, that you were ftill at Boom, 
and that things continue in as ill a condition where 
ou were, as when I heard laſt from you, and I am 
ry to tell you that things do not mend here at all ſince 
odolphin went hence ; for though the poll bill be paſt 
joth Houſes, and will have his Majeſty's aſſent to it to- 
norrow, yet that will prove but an inconſiderable ſume 
d what we muſt have to maintain ſo many men and ſhips 


we have, and are to have in pay; and moſt people 


Klieve this bill will produce cleere to his Majeſty not 
= dove three hundred ithoufand pounds; and for.any other 
yy dill, there is none in hand but that for taxing the 
ew buildings, and it is uncertain whether that will paſs 

3 in 


e given out, and the officers are gone down into their 


onvenience of embarking them. They have fix weeks 
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in the Houſe of Commons, there being ſo many of 
members concerned in it; and truly the temper of 
Houſe ſeems not to be good, and looks as if ſome 
them minded more how to get the power from the ki 
than any. thing elſe; however, our levies go on wy 
well, though ſome of the ſame perſons do endeavouy 
obſtruct them; and our horſe, which I thought we 
have been the longeſt a raiſing, will be the ſoneſt re 
there being ſeverall troups of horſe that have 
their full number and well mounted. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —The Commmn 
not give money for the war.—The Duke arpacis um 
certain. 


London, March 22, 16j8 


I Received laſt night yours by Godolphin, who has gin 

me an account of what you had charged him wi 
and am cleerly of your mind, and what you deſire 
be done, and his Majeſty will have a poſitive anſwer 
the end of the Eaſter holidays, till which time I bel 
the parliament will adjourn fome tyme the beginning > 
next week, and I am abfolutely of yout opinion, kne 
ing the temper of the French, that we muſt have 2 
and I wiſh the Houſe of Commons would do their pit 
as well as we ſhall do ours for the carrying it on, forl 
levys go on very faſt, and we are ſetting out more {bj 
every day; but they have ſuch groundleſs jealous 8 
their heads, that they make no advances in the provid 
the reſt of the money: However, I intend very ſoon 
fend one over to you to adjuſt all things with you. I 
believe you will have a more particular account from | 
treaſurer of all things, fo that I ſhall ſay no more, ail 
_ alfure'you that you ſhall always find me very kind to 7% 
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ule of York to the Prince of Orange. 2 heartily 
Jiu the war. | 


1 April 2, 1678, 


Urs bearer, Churchill, whom his Majeſty ſends 
over to you, to adjuſt all things with you and the 
aniards, concerning our troops, is fo fully inſtructed in 
points that concern it, that, as to that, I ſhall refer 
yſelf to him, and to what he ſhall ſay to you upon that 
jet; but now that I am writing to you, I muſt ſay 
mething to you which Mr. Hyde has, by this poſt, 
lets to communicate to, and preſs Mr. Fagel in; it is 
at we are afraide, by what Mr. Vanbuninge ſayde two 
ys ago to me, that the ſquadron you have now at 
liz, under the command of Eneſton, might, either 
n the newſe of the French having quitted Meſſina, 
for want of being payd by the Spaniard, come back 
Holland, which, if it ſhould be, would be very pre- 
licial to us all, for then the French would be abſolute 
alters at ſea in the Mediteranian, and not only deftroy 
your trade and ours, but alſo very much trouble 
i moleſt the Spaniard in all their coaſts and iflands in 
at ſea, for our ſquadron, which is there, will not alone 
ſtrong enough to deale with the French, for at this 
we have but 22 men of war and two fire-ſhips 
and can ſpare no more from hence, but then to make 
em up 25 men of war and five fire-ſhips. I hope you 
conſider this, and the ill conſequences which may 
all likelihood happen, ſhould your ſquadron come 
ay, and therefore I hope you will, ſo ſoon as may be, 
| ders to them to ſtay, for you cannot imagin how 

ary it is for us they ſhould remain there to joyne 


i our ſquadron, eſpecially now that we are ſo neure 
king ofa as, which will now be dane upon th 
leaſt 


N 
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leaſt eneduragement from you, and the ** doing t 
parts. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—E xpefts a 
meaſures by the Dutch, Spaniards, and 0p Empern, 
the conduct the war. 


1 April 7th, 1675 

EFORE this you will have received mine 
Churchill, for I hear he went from the Down 
Friday morning, and believe he got that night to 
ing. This goes to you by an expreſs which his Max 
ſends to Churchill, to give him inſtructions to ſpeake 
you about the troops which are at Bruges, I men 
Engliſh, which we have no mind to loſe, being a 
four battalions of our old regiments; and we are ap 
henſive here that the firſt thing the French will do 
be to beſiege that place, and the rather becauſe our 
are in it; and if he ſhould take them priſoners of wa 
it would Be a very great flaw to us, and I am cont 
he would willingly venture the loſing a thouſand ort 
of his men to take our old regiments ; ſo that except 
Spaniards or you would put more men jnto it, I fear i 
we have there will run the hazard of being loſt; I 
you will conſider of this, and either put ſo many 
into it, that may hinder the French from attacking 
or let us draw ſome of our men out of it, for 1 it 
ſhould it once be beſieged, it could not well be relies 
I am ſure I need ſay no more to you of this, ln 
| know you. will, do what is beſt for the common good, 
1 | beſides Churchill will ſpeake more at large to you # 
q it. We are very impatient to have the next letters 
| Holland, hoping, that before the Houſes ſit again, 
Mr. Vanbuning may have powers to treat with us! 
and the Empreſs and Spaniſh enyoys; for you know 
can do nothing without you. 


| 
l 


— \ o 
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ule of York to the Prince of Orange. —Complains of the 
delays of the Dutch,= Anxious that the war ſhould go on, 
that the King may get money. 


London, April 16, 1678. 


HIS bearer, Godolfin, goes ſo fully inſtructed, and 
can give you ſo true an account of all things here, 
at it is not neceſſary for me to ſay much to you in this 
tter, yet I cannot forbeare ſaying to you, that all honeſt 
n were both ſurpriſed and troubled at the delay has 
1 made by the States in the matter of the treaty here 
| ſee that that was the only cauſe of the adjourning of 
parliament yeſterday, but I hope that your going to 
Hague will make them take good and vigorous reſo- 
tions for the carrying on of the war, and that Mr. 
nbuning will receive orders accordingly before the 
meet againe. It is of the laſt importance to us, 
[I do not know what may happen if the war does 
dt go on, conſidering the temper of the nation, and the 


ey. 


te of York to the Prince of Orange. The Princeſs of 
Orange has miſearried, — More troops to be ſent over. 


, London, April 19, 1678. 
WAS very ſorry to find by the letters of this day 


from Holland, that my daughter has miſcarried ; pray 
der be carefuller of herſelf another time: I will write 


letter that the Spaniards have ſo few men that they can 

no more troops into Bruges ; but ſince that cannot be, 
Gy ſend immediately two battalions more thither, ag 
viſe, | | 


Vor. I. i D d. 


condition his Majeſty's affairs muſt be in for want of 


der to the ſame purpoſe. I am alſo ſorry to find by 
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There is in King William's box the following lag 
on the ſame ſubject with thoſe of the Duke of Ya 
from Lord Danby to the Prince of Orange, but w 
publiſhed by his Lordſhip with his other letters, 


Lord Danby to the Prince of Orange.——State of thi N 
and h ar liament. | 


London, Feb, 8, 1677-4, 


H IS Majeſty finds ſuch great diſcouragements bal 

from the dilatory proceedings of the parliament 
and the untoward actings of the Spaniard with him, tit 
your Highneſſe will find by Mr. Godolphin, bee b 


our appearances promiſe little good by a war, 

Hee thinkes this peace may bee had. by giving the Ki 
of France ſome other place for Tournay, and can his 
ſelfe thinke only upon Charlemont, as a place the i 
niard may beſt ſpare; but I find they would rather hat 
Luxembourg or Ypres, and will not to me owne | 
than both thoſe places in lieu of Fournay, and I bel 
his Majeſty knows no more than myſelfe in this mam 
Whateyer your Highneſle's opinion may bee of the pi 
polition, I do aſſure you there is no cauſe from it toll 
any alteration in the King from the meaſures he has tut 
with your Highneſſe, ſo that when your Highneſſe know 
the true ſtate of things here, if you ſhall not approve 
having ſuch conditions offered to France, you may ® 
confident you will heare no more of them, but (as I 
formerly writt to your Highneſſe) if the King can 
have Oftend for a port Where ta land his men and 
magazines, you are neyer to expect any ſuccours of * 

10 
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m us in Flanders: For my owne part, I know not 
kat either to wiſh or adviſe in this caſe; on the one 
and the nation expecting a war from us, and yett on 
e other move ſo ſlowly towards one, that at beſt we 
knot expect to have any conſiderable force in readineſſe 
dre May, and not certain how long that ſhall bee 
pported, I pray God you may adviſe the beſt, becauſe 
am ſure wee ſhall go along with you in your fortunes, 
which no man wiſhes more proſperity than myfelfe, 
ho am your Highneſſe's moſt eternally faithfull ſer- 
t. D. 5 | 


No. III. 


ers from Monſieur Barillon, to the French court, and 
Charles II. to Louis XIV. concerning an intended ſecret 
money treaty with France in the year 1678; and ſhewing 
the intrigues by which Charles, who meant to dupe France, 
was duped by her in the peace of Nimeguen, together 
with letters from the Duke of York to the Prince of 
Orange at that period . 6 


Otwithſtanding the appearance of hoſtilities between 
England and France, it appears from Lord Danby's 
tters (which ate publiſhed) that during moſt of this 
ime Charles and Louis were treating of a general peace, 
lhe price of which was to be a great ſum of money given 
y the laſt to the firſt of theſe princes. This, together 
ith the obſtructions to the preparations for the war, 
Created by the popular party in the Houſe of Commons, 
made it eaſy for Louis to buy off the ſeeming ardour of 
Charles and the Duke of York for the war, 

It appears by Barillon's diſpatches, that a private and 
ſeparate treaty for this purpoſe was begun in the beginnin 5 

| d 2 0 
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me, ſeeing it lays the foundations of a friendſhip wid 
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of May, 1678, and in a few days concluded, Ty 
general outline of it, as intended by France, was, ty 
Charles ſhould ſtand neuter in the war if the allies ſhoul 
refuſe the terms of peace which France had offered x 
Nimeguen a few weeks before; ſhould not aſſemble y 
parliament for ſix months; ſhould diſband his ary; 
and ſhould receive ſix millions of livres from France, 

Barillon writes to his court, 12 May, 1678, „ Ty 
King himſelf will ſign the treaty, none of his ſubjech u 
bold enough to do it.” 

On the 17th May, 1678, Charles writes the folloyin 
letter of congratulation to Louis the XIVth, on the pr 
ſpect of the treaty. 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from the King of England to Louis the XIVth, in 
May, 1678.—Congratulates him on the private treay in 
are making together. 


* 81 R, my brother. It is an extreme joy to me to ful 

that the occaſion of renewing that friendſhip wiid 
ſeemed likely to be interrupted, preſents itſelf ſo favourady 
and certainly, and that I have had the happineſs to cot» 
tribute to the peace of Chriſtendom ſo much as I hat 
done by the articles which the Sieur de Rouvigny cams 
to you. As you act entirely in this peace for ju 
glory, I receive it alſo as the moſt particular effect tu 
could have been ſhewn me of your good will tows 


I hope will laſt as long as it ſhall pleaſe God to lt 
live. The circumſtances of my affairs have obliged w 
to finiſh with your ambaſſador in an extraordinary mu- 
ner, becauſe the ſecret is of the greateſt importance i 


me and to my affairs; I therefore earneſtly ty 
n 
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thing be ſaid of it, till I let your ambaſſador know 
t the whole may be public without prejudice to me. 
ave deſired the Sieur de Rouvigny to ſpeak to you 
n all my concerns, for which I depend on your 
dſhip, knowing how much and how fully you ought 
be aſſured of mine. So, I pray God, Sir, my brother, 
keep you in his holy protection. Your good brother, 


(Signed) CHARLES. 


Dn the 22d May, Barillon writes, that an embarraſſ- 
nt had happened in putting the terms of the treaty into 
iting ; for that Charles made a ſcruple of ſigning a 
aty which formally obliged him to prorogue his par- 
t and to diſband his army. To remove this, 
rillon propoſed that theſe two articles ſhould not be 
tained in that part of the treaty which was to be 
ted by Charles; but that there ſhould be a ſeparate 
cle to be ſigned by Barillon alone, whereby it was to 
provided that Louis ſhould not pay the fix millions of 
es, until Charles had prorogued his parliament and 
banded his army. 

pon this plan the treaty was executed on the 27th 
„ 1678; a copy of which is in the Depot at 
Tlailles, as follows: 


Tranſlation. 


with the King of England of the 27th of May, 
b78.— Charles is to fland neuter if the allies refuſe the 
ns of peace offered by France; is not to aſſemble his 
lament for fix months; is to diſband his army; and 
receive ſix millions of livres from France. — In the Depot. 


HE King of England having lately been required 
and ſtrongly ſolicited by the States General to 
oy bis good offices with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
to 
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to prevail with him to conſent that the project of 
given at Nimeguen by his ambaſſadors may recein 
change during two months, and that the taking d 
places which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's arms þ 
occupied ſince the ſaid project in the Low Countrig 
other parts, or that ſhall be hereafter occupied by ft 
may not hinder the States General and their allies 
accepting of the ſame project within the aid tine 
two months. This requiſition of the ſaid States Gem 
and the reiterated inſtances they have made to his Bu 
nic Majeſty, have engaged him to employ every ne 
in his power with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, via 
conſideration of his Britannic Majeſty's offices, and 
more to ſhow the ſincere deſire he hath to contribute 
his part to every thing that can facilitate the concluſa 
a peace, hath conſented, and agreed with his Britag 
Majeſty, by the Sieur de Barillon, privy counſel 
ſtate to his ſaid moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and his 
baſſador extraordinary to his Britannic Majeſty, a 
riſed by a ſufficient power, upon what follows, 

Firſt : In caſe the project of peace offered at Ni 
guen in the month of April laſt by his moſt Chi 
Majeſty's ambaſſadors is not accepted in two m 
from the day of the ſigning the preſent treaty, . 
States General, and by Mr. de Villaformoſa, or of 
them, his Britannic Majeſty engages to remain in pe 
neutrality as long as the preſent war ſhall laſt, and un 
aſſiſt, directly or indirectly, either by ſea or by land, f 
ſhips, men or money, the Spaniards or the States Cem 
or any of their allies, againſt his moſt Chriſtian Ma 
and his allies. 

Secondly: For the execution of the neutralit| 
which his Britannic Majeſty obliges himſelf, he pro- 
as ſoon as two months are expired, to recall the tis 
he ſent into Flanders, 3000 men always excepted, 
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Britannie Majeſty reſerves to be left in garriſon at 
end, without contravention to the preſent treaty ; 
Ich number of 3000 men ſhall not be augmented in 
caſe, nor go out of the ſaid town, but only be em- 
ed to preſerve the place. 
hirdly : In caſe the States General incline to accept 
y the project of peace which has been communicated 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ambaſſadors at Nime- 
n, they ſhall be bound, within the term of two 
nths above mentioned, to put into his moſt Chriſtian 
ieſty's hands a formal inſtrument by which the ſaid 
tes General are to teſtify their agreeing to the ſaid 
politions of peace, and to declare that whether they 
or be not agreed to by all their allies, they will remain 
an entire neutrality with regard to France, without 
ing directly or indirectly any aſſiſtance to its enemies, 
ter by land or ſea, or by ſhips, troops or money, ſo 
g 25 the preſent war ſhall laſt ; and on default of this 
rument being furniſhed within the ſaid time by the 
States General, they ſhall not be deemed to have 
epted the project of peace; and in this caſe his 
Itannic Majeſty ſhall be bound to all the clauſes and 
ditions contained in the firſt and ſecond articles 
elaid, 
Fourthly: When the principal conditions of the peace 
ſe been agreed on, and accepted by all the parties in- 
ted, conformable to the project offered by his moſt 
nſtian Majeſty, they ſhall be ſent back to Nimeguen, 
te to be reduced, extended, and ſigned in form of a 
aty by the ambaſſadors plenipotentiary and miniſters of 
ſaid intereſted parties; and alſo then ſhall be adjuſted 
Nimeguen the other things of leſs conſequence, and 
ch always follow more important intereſts. 
Filly: In execution of the peace concerning the 
s Which ſhall have been taken in the Low Countries 
or 
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King my maſter, to cauſe to be paid to him the ſuns 
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or elſewhere ſince the offering the project at Niem 
in the month of April laſt, they ſhall be reſtore; MM” © 
both ſides. 

Sixthly : His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, conformahl 
the requiſition made to him by his Britannic 
promiſes to give the Prince of Orange the free ei 
ment of all his eſtates ſituated in his ſaid moſt Chi 
Majeſty's dominions, and alſo the principality of Ora 
after the States General ſhall have accepted the ſaid 
Ject of peace. 

All that is above has been conſented to and gm 
upon between the King of England and the fail 
baſſador, and ſigned with his ſaid Britannic Majgh 
hand; and he promiſed and promiſeth to keep andd 
ſerve all that is contained in the preſent treaty with 
contrayention, and obligeth himſelf to furniſh his nti 
cation ſealed with the great ſeal of England, in the hat 
of two months from this day. 

In like manner the ſaid Sieur de Barillon, counſellta 
ſtate to his ſaid moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and ambaſk 
to his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, hath ſigned the prele 
treaty, and promiſeth in the name of the King his nd 
to furniſh the ratification of it ſealed with the great ſk 
in the ſame ſpace of two months. Done at London & 
27th May, 1678. 


(Signed) CHARLES and an R. Undernea 
| BARILLON DAMONCOURT, 


Separate Article, 


1 THE underwritten Ambaſſador of France, 
? miſe to his Britannick Majeſty, in the name of tt 


it 
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« millions of livres tournois ; the firſt payment of which 
11! be three millions, and immediately made after the 
wo months expreſſed in the treaty ſigned this day; the 
her three millions ſhall be paid quarterly and by equal 
ortions, every three months in the year ſucceeding the 
boyementioned firſt payment, upon expreſs condition 
at as ſoon as the two months expire, to be computed 
om this day, his Britannick Majeſty ſhall recall all the 
oops he has in Flanders, reſerving 3000 men deſtined 
pr Oſtend; and upon condition allo that all the troops 
hich his Britannick Majeſty has newly raiſed, ſhall be 
banded immediately after their arrival in his domi- 
ions, 3000 always excepted deſtined for Oſtend, and 
zooo more which his Britannick Majeſty intends to ſend 
to Scotland ; and alſo upon condition that his Britan- 
ck Majeſty ſhall prorogue his parliament for at leaſt 
ur months, to be computed from the expiration of the 
„o months, within which the project delivered at Ni- 
jezuen is to be accepted; nor ſhall his moſt Chriſtian 
lajeſty be held to begin the payment of the three firſt 
nillions, till after his Britannick Majeſty ſhall have pro- 
ogued his parliament for four months, recalled his 
roops from Flanders, and diſbanded thoſe that have been 
ewly raiſed, as is herein before mentioned, Done at 
ondon, 27 May, 1678. 
(Signed) 

BARILLON DAMONCOURT. 

There is alſo in the Depot the following diſpatch of 


uillon encloſing the treaty, which ſhews how it had 


een conducted, and the great conſequence of it to 
ance, 


You I. '-Þ 8 
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Tranſlation. 


Letter from Mr. Barill;n to Louis the XIV th. Acum 
his method of conducting the private treaty of 27th A 
1678.— In the Depot. 


SIRE, 28th May, 164 


6 P., de Rouvigny carries your Majeſty the cop 
the treaty which was ſigned yeſterday by hi 


Britannick Majeſty, Your Majeſty will fee that jul 


orders have been followed in every thing that is efſentd 
What may have been changed in the terms and the nu 
ner, was not important enough to retard the conclua 
of an affair, the conſequences of which are ſo e 
ſiderable. The ſum of ſix millions will be paid on & 
terms preſcribed by your Majeſty. I have promiſed th 
ſum upon the expreſs condition that the parliament ſul 
be prorogued for four months ; that the troops ſhould 
recalled from Flanders, and that thoſe which are nen 
levied ſhall be diſbanded. It was impoſſible for me # 
diſpenſe with conſenting that 3000 men of the nt 
troops, intended to be ſent into Scotland, ſhould k 
kept on foot: I reſiſted a long time: but it did not # 
pear to me to be of great conſequence whether the Rigi 
England had 3000 men more or leſs on foot; and a long 
reſiſtance on my part would have given ſuſpicion I 
that your Majeſty wanted to hinder his Britannick MW 
jeſty from re-eſtabliſhing his authority in a country i 
is almoſt in rebellion, 


It was alſo abſolutely impoſſible to bring the King 
England to ſign a treaty obliging him to prorogue l 
parliament and diſband his troops, but the expedient 
was fallen on produced the ſame effect; for I have p® 


miſed the payment of the ſum your Majeſty grants ba 
00! 
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ily after both theſe conditions ſhall have been exe- 
ted: A prorogation of four months (which will not 
mmence till after the two months expreſſed in the 
ty) gives time to work for procuring the diſſolution of 
lament afterwards, and it will not be eaſy to reſiſt here 
at your Majeſty ſhall deſire. 

There are no ſecret articles ; I have only given a con- 
tional promiſe, which prevents aſking any thing of 
ur Majeſty till the conditions are entirely accompliſhed. 
he King of England looked upon it as a thing that was 
the laſt conſequence in his country, that he ſhould 


* t promiſe to uſe his influence with the States General 
1 accept the project of peace; but he obliges himſelf to 
* ain neuter in caſe the project is not accepted in two 
ehe, in the form that your Majeſty ſent it; and I 


ink this is ſufficiently explained in the treaty. 

t appears to me that the preface to the treaty is more 
vantageous to your Majeſty, than if the King of Eng- 
d had made it appear that he preſſed the States Ge- 
ral to accept the project; it is on the contrary more 
pnformable to the glory and dignity of your Majeſty, 


J @ it ſhould appear your enemies ſought peace through 
; oP mediation of his Britannick Majeſty. 

„„de Rouvigny will give your, Majeſty an account 
ende diſpute maintained by me during many days, to 


Nuce all things even to the manner and the expreſ- 
dns, which your Majeſty ſeemed to want; but after 
ving obtained the fundamental and eſſential conditions, 
thought it my duty not to let a negociation languiſh, the 
ent of which might become doubtful. 

Although I was not of opinion that they were in a 
dition here to prevent the States General from mak- 
peace, it might perhaps have been retarded and em- 
Iratled with new difficulties ; inſtead of which, after 
| Britannick Majeſty's treaty, nothing can, in all ap- 
Ee 2 pearance, 
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pearance, hinder the States General from finiſhing wy 
they have begun. It is always hazardous here, ty; 
parliament, the greateſt part of whoſe member, x 
gained by the court, may take ſome reſolutions «x 
tremity, and give money under the pretence of a w 
againlt France, I ſhould enlarge more upon dn 
Mr. de Rouvigny, who is fully inſtructed, was ng 
give your Majeſty an account of things. I thougyy 
was for your ſervice not to defer any longer the a 
cluſion of a treaty, which places your Majeſty in 
entire certainty of making a peace much more glam 
in all its circumſtances than any other that has he 
ever heard of, Your Majeſty, who is more enlighteal 
than any body, will alſo better know the preſent an 
tages of it, and thoſe which may be drawn from bi 
the future. 

The King of England defires much that what hel 
done may remain ſecret for ſome time, in order that 
may be able to make it appear to parliament, that 
States put him under an abſolute neceſſity of mak 
peace, and that he may thereby endeavour to draw ia 
money from them for diſbanding the troops. I bln 
beſides, that his Britannick Majeſty is willing dart 
Prince of Orange ſhould gain ſome merit in Holland 
facilitating the concluſion of the peace, which til 
he oppoſed, I do not doubt but the reſolution taken i 
of making a treaty with your Majeſty was commu 


c01 
cated to him before-hand. His Britannick Majelty ! 
me that nothing ſhould be ſaid of it to the Dutci z 
niſters here; but I have had too long and too fred 
conferences with the Lord Treaſurer for them d 
ſuſpect ſomething near the truth, | 

His Britannick Majeſty told me alſo, that he W ( 
ſend to Bruſſels to preſs Mr. de Villaſermoſa to cone, ron 
with your Majeſty, and to accept the project of pe en 
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Although I did not believe that the King of England's 
ſion was to miſs the opportunity of making a treaty 
ith your Majeſty, I have had, nevertheleſs, within 
ſe two days, juit reaſon to fear that the high Trea- 
rer's deſign was to draw the affair into length, and put 
F a concluſion. He ſaid to me, that the little expe- 
nce he had in affairs of the nature of thoſe we treated 
on, had obliged him to entreat the King his maſter to 
in ſome one with him to aſſiſt him, and prevent his 
mmitting errors; and that his Britannick Majeſty had 
med Mr. Temple, with whom he deſired me to confer. 
was much ſurpriſed, but thought I could not directly 
ew any repugnance. I went next morning to ſee 
Ir. Temple, whom I found in bed, feigning to be, or 
ally ſick. I judged it neceſſary to make an effort to 
vent this obſtacle, and preſſed the King of England 
d the Duke of York very warmly to conclude, or to 
eak off the treaty. TI then threw in every facility that 
could, and declared, if they did not accept my offers, 
lat I would not ſign more till I had new orders. The 
Puke of York took the affair up with warmth, and 
ade the King of England give me his poſitive word 
at the affair ſhould be concluded next day. The 
Puke of York appears greatly deſirous to deſerve the 
ame ſhare of your Majeſty's good graces which he had 


etetoſore: He conducted himſelf in the negociation as 
could wiſh, 


I am, (Signed) BARILLON. 


— 


Charles and the Duke of York kept this treaty a ſecret 
"om the Prince of Orange; but pleaded the embarraſl. 
nents which the popular party created to the prepara- 
tions 
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tions for the war, as an excuſe for their not rig 


To this purpoſe there are the following letters fr 
the Duke of York to the Prince of Orange in K 
William's cabinet. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Oppoſſtion in ja, 


liament prevents the ſending over more troops, 


London, May 3, 1675 


DID not write to you laſt poſt, having nothing ie 

pleaſing to ſay to you, nor have I now, for thing 
here go very oddly on, and as yet neither Houſe has g 
any anſwer or advice upon what his Majeſty ordered te 
Lord Chancellor to ſay to both Houſes ; and inſtead d 
that, they are in the Houſe of Commons finding ful 
with the treaties, ſpeaking againſt the miniſters, a 
doing nothing as they ſhould do; ſo that one does 
know whether they would have peace or war; whit 
proceeding of theirs has ſo diſcouraged the monied n 
that the paymaſter of the army has been very much 
to it to find money, which is the cauſe the two ry 
ments deſigned for Bruges are not yet embarked; bd 
this day money is ſent to them to pay off their quart 
and they will embarke on Monday without fail, 2nd ws 
thing but the ſame reaſon will hinder us from ſendin 
more over every day; for now all our men are rats 
and the ſeveral regiments of horſe, foot and dragooh 
will be compleat at their ſeveral quarters by the cds 
next week at fartheſt ; but without a certain prospects 
more money, there will be no venturing them be 
ſea to ſtarve, 
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ule of York to the Prince of Orange. The war muſt flop 


mn account of the oppoſition in parliament, — Anxious about 
the future. 
London, May 7, 1678. 


RECEIVED this day your's of the 3d from the 
Hague, and before now you will have had an anſwer 
what M. Van Lewen brought hither, by the which 
will have ſeen what our intentions were here ; but 
w | believe you will be very much ſurprized and 
ubled at what has paſſed this day in the Houſe of 
mmons, when, inſtead of doing what they ſhould do 
the publick good, they have fallen upon all the mi- 
ters, and ordered an addreſs to be prepared for his 
zjeſty, to deſire they may be removed from his perſon, 
which they have by name added the Duke of Lauder- 
e; ſothat you ſee how affairs are like to go here, and 
t there will be no poffibility of carrying on the war 
that the factious party in the Houſe of Commons 
prevail ; it is neceſſary for me to ſay this to you, 
t you may take your meaſures accordingly, and you 
ſt expect to hear of great diſorders here, they are not 
de avoided, 
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Duke of York ta the Prince of Orange. The popular 
arty intend to engage the King in a war, and leave him 
n it without helping him. 


— — CÞ * 
_——— 


London, May 10, 1678. 


N my laſt J gave you an account of the ill condition 
of our affairs here, which grow worſe every day, and 
day the Houſe of Commons have compleated their 
irels to his Majeſty for the removing from him at 


all his miniſters, to which they have added by name 
the 
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the Duke of Lauderdale; which is ſuch a way of py 
ceeding as will diſcourage all the allies, and make 
here not know almoſt what to do, and this is butt 
forerunner of worſe things; ſo that I do not ſee hoy 
war can be carried on, it being viſible that the d 
deſign of the ill people here, is to engage the King iy 
war, that they may the eaſier ruin him, ſo that l! 
lieve we ſhall be forced to a peace. I do not (ay thy 
is poſitively reſolved on, and therefore thought it u 
neceſſary to let you know ſo much, that you may th 
your meaſures accordingly. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Fault of parliy 
makes peace neceſſary. — His anxiety about the ful: 


London, May 14, 16 

GAVE you an account in my two laſt of the ſtat 
affairs as they then were, which are not at all mem 
ſince; for the addreſs I mentioned in one of mine x 
brought on Saturday laſt to his Majeſty by the . 
mons, which ſo offended his Majeſty, that the ain 
he gave then to it was, that it was ſo extravagant a4 
dreſs, that he was not willing ſpeedily to give then 
anſwer it deſerved, and when you ſee a copy of it 
will find it did not deſerve a better anſwer ; and yeit 
day, to ſhow his farther diſpleaſure to the Commons, 
prorogued both houſes till the 23d of this month 
hopes by that time to bring them into a better ten 
and had they continued fitting longer now, they # 
yet have been more troubleſome. You ſee the teal 
we are in, and J have but a very ill proſpect of 4 
and expect great diſorders here, or at leaſt great © 
culties, ſo that it will be all we can do to keep ® 
quiet at home; it is neceſſary for me to ſay this 9 
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at you may not take wrong meaſures. The King will 
rite to you himſelf, ſo that it is not neceſſary for me to 
y more upon that ſubject. 


K 


Mule of York to the Prince of Orange. — Adviſes him to 
geace, Paßt and preſent ſlate of things in England. — His 
anxiety for the future, 


London, May 21, 1678. 

RECEIVED this afternoon your's of the 27th from 
Honſlardike, by the which I ſee you are reſolved to 
py thereabouts till you hear whether the French will ac- 
pt of the ſuſpenſion of arms. I think you do very 
| in'it, for beſides there is but little good to be done 
hoped for in Flanders ; I look upon your preſence at 
Hague to be very neceſſary, eſpecially when the 
wer comes from the French by the deputies you have 
nt to them; for by what I hear from all hands, and 
en by what you ſaid to Mr, Hyde, that the generality 
the people, as well as ſome of the chief men amongſt 
e dtates, are very much for a peace, or elſe thoſe ſteps 
ould not have been made that have been by them; and 
at being ſo, I would not have any thing of that kind 
done in your abſence ; and ſince you ſee there is no 
Ability of carrying on the war as things now ſtand, 
my opinion you ought not to appear againſt peace, 


and not loſe your intereſt with them by oppoſing the 
ace, which will be whether you will or no; for as to 
an, you know as well as I the miſerable condition 
are in; and as to us here, you ſee how little is to 
expected from hence by what paſt the other day in the 
i ſeſſion ; ſo that his Majeſty was forced to prorogue 


am, and now they are to meet again on Thurſday, and 
You, I, F f fear 


It ought to go along with the inclinations of the peo- 
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land, and us here. You ſee I ſpeak my mind 9e 
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I fear they will be very diſorderly, and that it will be 
we can do to keep things quiet here at home; for toy 
the ill men in the Houſe ſtrike directly at the King's a. 
thority; and ſhould we have been engaged in a we 
now, they would have ſo impoſed upon the King, # 
leave him nothing but the empty name of a King, a 
no more power than a Duke of Venice; and how lay 
they would have let him have that name, the Lu 
knows: I am fure it would not have been long, 10 
this to you, to let you ſee how neceſſary peace is, 1 
how impoſſible it is for you to carry on the war. Ya 
ſee his Majeſty was very willing to have entered into ti 
war, and did his part towards it, and has now aQul 
ready all his land forces, and by the end of this mo 
or the beginning of the next, will have ninety ſhips x 
fea : But you ſee the parliament, I ſhould ſay the Ho 
of Commons, in hve months time have done nothin 
towards it, but given the poll bill, which may be wat 
three hundred thouſand pounds once paid, and taken a 
ſo much a year; and inſtead of giving any farther {up 
ply, have done nothing but fallen upon the miniſtey 
and declared they would give no more money till tix 
had ſatisfaction in matters of religion: What effeds ld 
proceedings have had where you are you know beſt, at 
how they will end nobody knows, I could not by 
ſaying all this to you, to inform you how things u 
here, that you may take your meaſures accordingly, 
not run on in meaſures that may be very prejudicia 
our family; and as things now are, the continuance 
the war would, in my opinion, both ruin you in H- 


freely to you, I am obliged to do it out of the kinds 
and concern I have for you, I know ſuch a peace 2 
offered is a very hard one both for you and us to ſubsl 


to; however, I ſee no remedy : And do not exalp*® 
Fratch 


TO CHAP, III. OF THE REVIEW. 


France, that may be of uſe to you. Pray let nobody 
be this letter, it is only wrote for you, and not fit for 
any body elſe to read or to know. I ſay ſo much to 
you; 'tis only my kindneſs has made me write it, and 
you may be ſure I ſhall always continue it to you. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—-To the ſame 
purpoſe 


London, May 24, 1678. 


HAVE juſt now received yours of the 31, from the 
Hague, and it is now ſo very late that I have time to 
ey little to you. I ſee you wiſh more troops might be 
ent over into Flanders if they were ready, which they 
are, and have been all complete for ſome time; but the 
ant of money has been ſuch, that we could fend over 
bo more than thoſe who are already there, which are 56 
dmpanies ; and it has been with much difficulty that we 
pot money enough to ſend down one regiment of foot, 
troops of horſe, and three of dragoons, into the 
„being apprehenſive of ſome diſorders in Scotland; 
| to ſhew you how little regard is had to what is doing 
eyond ſea, the Houſe of Commons have done nothing 
tele two days, and believe to-morrow they will fall 
on finding fault with the Chancellor's ſpeech ; fo little 
their minds turned to what they ſhould be, and I be- 
eve will fly higher than ever; ſo that you ſee it has 


ot been his Majeſty's fault things have not gone as they 
bould, 
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The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Die Cimnm 


want the new-raiſed troops diſbanded, —The Duke war: 
them kept on foot. 


London, May 31, 167. 


d 8 HE letters are not yett come from Holland, ſo thi 
we do not know how, what Monſ. Van Beverin 

has brought to you, will be received, though no doubt 
made of the acceptance of the ceſſation of arms by er 
body here, and the Houſe of Commons are very en 
for the immediate diſbanding of all the new -raiſed tro, 
as you will ſee by the vote they have made for that pu- 
| poſe ; and this day they have buſied themſelves to mate 
| the calculation of what money will be neceſſary for the 
paying them off; which I thinke is very contrary u 

what ought to be done, and all the reaſonable men | 

ſpeake with are of the ſame opinion. To-morrow thy 

are to conſider of Lord Chancellor's ſpeech ; ſome (i 

they will run into heats upon it, and fall upon him ant 

ſome other of the miniſters; I cannot ſay they will, 1. 

morrow will ſhew us. You ſee by all that is done het 

in how unfit a temper we were to have entered into: 

war, for all the new raiſed troops are better than coul 

have been expected, and I never ſaw ſo many good ook 

new men in my life, and I could not have believed tit 


horſe could have been ſo good as they are; *tis pity th 
ſhould be diſbanded, 


2» —— 


The backwardneſs of England made the Dutch ul 


meaſures for a ſeparate peace with France. 


Upon this the Duke of York wrote the following n. 


biguous letter to the Prince of Orange, ſtill concea 
fron 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


om him the ſecret engagement of England with France, 
The letter is in King William's cabinet, 


Dute of York to the Prince of Orange.—About the ſe- 
parate peace between Holland and France. — An am- 
bigusus letter. 


London, June 7, 1678. 


SEE by your letter you are very apprehenſive of the 
ill conſequence this peace may have where you are, as 
ell as to us here. I know it is to be apprehended, as 
ell as it could not be avoided, and it is well done to 
oreſee dangers afar off, to provide the beſt one can 
gainſt them; but as one does ſee them, ſo one muſt 
ndeavour to provide the beſt one can againſt them, and 
o prepare one's ſelf for the worſt that may happen, not 
o be ſurpriſed if it ſhould come to paſle, but then one 
buſt not deſpaire and give over the game: And I am of 
pinion, if you take pains where you are to preſerve your 
tereſt, and keep up your friends hearts, by being 
ongſt them in the Hague, and not ſo much in the 
ountry, I am confident the faction which is againſt you 
"ll be able to do you little harme. You ſee I ſay my 
nind very freely to you, and am obliged to do it by the 
oncerne I have for you. I have not time to ſay more to 
you now, but Sir W. Temple will be ſoon over with 
You, whom I ſhall inſtruc well with what is too long for 
| (eter, 


After Louis the XIVth had bought off Charles, and 
tered into a ſeparate treaty with the Dutch, he thought 
e might behave as he pleaſed with regard to Spain, and 


Merelore, inſtead of delivering up the Spaniſh towns in 
Flanders 
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Flanders as he had agreed to do, he infiſted to bez 
poſſeſſion of them until ſatisfaction ſhould be mate g 
his allies the Swedes. This breach of faith raiſed t& 
indignation of almoſt all Europe againſt him, and & 
mours came from every quarter for Charles to join in; 
war with the allies for the preſervation of the Neth. 
lands, | 


Charles upon this once more ſeemed intent to join 
a war againſt France, ſent Sir William Temple to mit 
a treaty with Holland, who, with the ſame rapidity wit 
which he had finiſhed the triple alliance, and perhaps 
little to the liking of his maſter, concluded in fix dn 
a treaty with the Dutch to make war upon France, if d 
two months ſhe did not, without any regard to the in 
tereſts of Sweden, evacuate the Spaniſh towns. But 
is probable that Charles meant to make uſe of this . 
parent inclination for war, only to keep up his forces, t 
get money from parliament, and to ſqueeze more money 
from France. The journals of parliament during ts 
ſummer and autumn ſhew his ſtruggles to diſband hs 
army and to get more ſupplies, under the pretence of bs 
intending to join in a war againſt France, It appem 
from Barillon's diſpatches, that Barillon ſeveral tins 
gave warning to his court that more money would be 
aſked from it. On the 23d July, 1678, he writes, tt 
Charles had ſent Lord Sunderland to France to mate! 
compromiſe about Sweden. On the 28th July, 167h 
he writes thus: —“ I am perſuaded that all the demot- 
ſtrations of war which are made here will terminate in! 
treaty, if your Majeſty will give ſubſidies to make Em- 
land act in favour of Sweden.” On the xt of Aug 
Barillon writes, that Charles is endeavouring to form! 
treaty with France to get ſatisfaction for Sweden. 


About the ſame time, Lord St. Alban's at Paris, 
his maſter's command, preſented a project to Louis . 
4 wa 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


reaty between France and England in favour of Sweden, 
n conſideration of which Charles was to get money for 
upporting a fleet and army. The project of the treaty 


plows. 
Tranſlat ion. 


repoſals made by my Lord St. Alban. — England to get a 
ſubſidy for three years. — Is to maintain a fleet and army 
at the expence of France in favour of Sweden. — And to 
be neutral in Flanders.—In the Depot. 


HAT his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall give a ſub- 
ſidy for three years, the firſt of which ſhall be fix 
millions, and the other two four millions each; in con- 
deration whereof his Britannic Majeſty ſhall furniſh 
fifteen ſhips and ten thouſand foot to join the ſhips and 
troops of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty which are to act in 
favour of the Swedes : That theſe fifteen ſhips ſhall be 
umed and equipped at his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's ex- 
pence, and his Britannic Majeſty ſhall only furniſh the 
bodies of the ſhips, and the number of cannon neceſſary 
or each, in proportion to the largeneſs of rate. The 
en thouſand infantry ſhall be paid by his moſt Chriſtian 
lajeſty as the Engliſh troops were which heretofore 
in his pay; that the peace ſhall be made conform- 
Ale to the project; that the difficulty about the country 
It Cleves ſhall be terminated to the ſatisfaction of the 
diates General: In caſe the ſaid States General, or the 
Spaniards do not make peace upon the project within 
three months, his Britannic Majeſty will remain in an 
atire neutrality, and recall his troops that are in the 
Loy Countries. | 
To theſe propoſals is added, that a league ſhould be 
' 4c between England, the States General, and Sweden, 
ue guarantee of the treaty of peaes, and maintain- 


ing 
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ing the Low Countries in the ſtate they are in, ing 
which league it is thought France will enter, becay 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty hath ſhewn he is willingy 
prevent for the future, all ſuſpicions which Englui 
and the States General might have that his deſign u 
upon the firſt opportunity to finiſh the conqueſt of te 
Low Countries. 

On the 8th Auguſt, 1678, Barillon writes thus: 
« He (Danby) repreſented to me that the war wü 
England was to make in favour of the Swedes wase 
tirely againſt the ſentiments of the whole nation, a 
therefore his maſter could not undertake it withai 
great ſuccour from your Majeſty.” 


It is highly probable that France made uſe of t 
propoſals of Charles for a treaty in favour of Sweden, 1 
diſappoint the treaty which Sir William Temple ba 
lately made with the Dutch for forcing France to deli 
up the towns in Flanders without attending to the its 
tereſts of Sweden, From Sir William Temple's . 
count of affairs at this time, it appears that Du Ci 
the Duke of Holſtein's envoy, diſappointed this treaty 
bringing news from tke court of England into Hola 
of the connections of France and England in favouts 
Sweden. I did not ſee evidence in Barillon's letters u 
Barillon made uſe of Du Cros for this purpoſe. ba 
the following circumſtances make it probable: Sever 
of Barillon's diſpatches ſhew that Du Cros was in® 
year 1678 in the pay of France, and in the molt i 
mate intelligence with Barillon, From Lord Daw! 
letters which are printed, it appears that Charles wWas er 


raged at Du Cros for the intelligence he had cur 
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ir William Temple relates that Charles ſaid to him, 
« The rogue Du Cros has outwitted us all ;*” words, 
he conſequence of which Temple did not perceive, be- 
zuſe he was ignorant of the ſecret traffic of Charles 
with France concerning Sweden, to which they alluded. 
de Dutch, informed of the ſecret connections between 
Charles and Louis, inſtantly quitted the dangerous friend- 
hip of the firſt of theſe Princes, and in a hurry ſigned 
peace of Nimeguen. And perhaps what ſhews as 
rong as any thing the conſciouſneſs of France of the 
Wow paſs to which ſhe had reduced Charles by betraying 
lis double conduct to his allies, is, that when Charles 
ed payment of the firſt part of his penſion provided 
bim by the above treaty of 27th May, 1678, France 
fuſed to pay him a penny. Barillon writes to his court 
on the 18th of Auguſt, 1678, that Lord Danby had 
ked payment of the penſion ſtipulated ; that he, Baril- 
en, told him, that Charles had not kept his part of the 
ms of the treaty, and therefore was to have none of 
he penſion, This letter, with two others of the 25th 
nd 29th Auguſt, 1698, deſcribes the anger of Charles 


rudence, In the letter of the 18th Auguſt, Barillon 
les theſe words: —** They know now with much 
nation, that they have loſt a conjuncture of which it 
a eaſy for them to have profited.” 


The letters from the Duke of York to the Prince of 
Orange immediately after France had refuſed to evacuate 
e towns till ſatisfaction was made to Sweden, and dur- 
ag the time of the ſecret negociation with France to ſerve 
weden, are in King William's cabinet. Perhaps they 


ay create ſome doubt of that ſincerity in the Duke's 
Vor. I. G g character 


Lord Danby at loſing the money by their own im- 
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when we had done it was too late to write; ſince wha 
we have been very much alarmed by a letter from Sit, 


alteration, and before that time we ſhall in all Ike 


APPENDIX 


character which he uſed ſo much to boaſt of, becab 
they convey the idea to the Prince of Orange, that th 
Duke was equally zealous for the war againſt France 
both theſe periods. The letters follow. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—His ſurpriſe 
hearing the French have refuſed to evacuate the towni,- 
Diſbanding the army flopped. 


London, June 21, 1678, 


I HAD not time to write to you laſt poſt as I intends, 
having been kept ſo long at buſineſs that night, tix 


Jenkins, in which he ſays the French make a difficuy 
of reſtoring the towns in Flanders to the Spaniards, th 
the Swedes have entire ſatisfaction; and now we are it 
very great expectation of the letters, which ſhould tat 
come this day, to know if the French perſiſt ſtill in ta 
their ſo unreaſonable demand: In the mean time we tur 
done our parts, as if it were ſo, for we have ſoy 
twenty entire companies of foot of the new-raiſed nt 
and five hundred commanded men, that were _ 
go for Ireland, till we know the certainty of it. 
courier alſo was ſent yeſterday to the ambaſſador at 1 
to know the truth on't, and to expoſtulate the mutiert 
ſo; and this day in the Houſe of Lords we have lenz 
ened the time for the diſbanding of the new raiſed u 
and I hope the Houſe of Commons will agree to tt 


know what to trult to. 


TO CHAP. III. OF THE REVIEW. 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. — Appears keen for 


war becauſe towns not evacuated. . 


| London, June 24, 1678. 


HIS goes to you by Lord Offory, whom the letters 

we had both from Nimeguen and the Hague, about 
the ſo unreaſonable difficulties the French make, has 
haſtened over to you, not knowing how ſoon you may 
fall into action again; and truly I expect it, for as the 
temper the King of France is, I do not thinke he would 
have let his ambaſſador at Nimeguen make thoſe difficul- 
ties without his being reſolved to ſtand by it, ſo that I 
look upon the war as certain if in Holland you do your 
parts, which I cannot doubt on, for his Majeſty will 
ſtick firm to you for the reſtoring of thoſe towns to the 
dpaniard, as you will find by Sir William Temple, 
whom his Majeſty is diſpatching away to you full in- 
ſructed upon all that great affair; and I am glad we 
have had this time to exerciſe our new troops, for they 
are now much better than they were, and all know the 
uſe of their arms very well. Pray have a care of Den- 
Wemond as well as Antwerp. 


Dule of York te the Prince of Crange.— To the ſame 
purpoſe. | 


London, June 25, 1678. 


JaM glad to hear your reſolutions have been ſo vigor- 

ous; we ſhall ſtand by you for the reſtoring of the 
"owns in Flanders and Maeſtright, and are getting ready 
ive battalions of foot to ſend to Bruges and Newport, 
wich I hope will have a good effect always: They will 
be of eight companies each. 


G g 2 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Sir IV ||; 8 


Temple ſent to make a treaty with the Dutch, 


London, June 27, 1678. 


T is not neceſſary for me to ſay much to you by thi 

bearer, Sir William Temple, he going ſo fully it, 
ſtructed to you from his Majeſty upon the affairs that a 
now in agitation, and I am confident you will be ſail. 
fied with what he has to ſay to you from his Majely; 
and you will find how firmly you will be ſtuck to in cit 
France does not acquieſce with what they had offen 
you; and let them now do what they pleaſe, I am ca- 
fident it will have done them no good, and you will ful 
your advantage by it; and I need not put you in mind 
of laying hold of this advantage they have given joy 
for I am ſure you have done it already, and I hope jou 
will not be ſo much out of the Hague as you have ben 
for ſome time paſt; for I know by experience that n- 
thing can do one ſo much good as being upon the pla 
| where all the buſineſs is done, when by being away die 
N loſes opportunities that may advance one's affairs, and 
| cannot gaine friends as may be as neceſſary for you 
| well as others. I have ſpoken my mind very freely 
this bearer upon this affair, and refer it to him to enlarge 
upon it; for I am ſo concerned for you that I muſt i 
any thing to you that I think to be for your good, fit 
you ſhall always find me as kind to you as you can deim 


L—_— 
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pur poſes 
London, June 27, 1678. 


COULD not refuſe this bearer, M. Van Leewen, to 
write to you by him, though I have already done it 
Sir William Temple; his Majeſty having thought fit 
ſhould go back into Holland, the better to perſuade 
e States of his readineſs to flick by them in caſe 
rance continue in their unreaſonable demands; and I 
pe his going at this time will have a very good effect; 
nce I find he is now of the mind he ſhould be, 


Juke of York to the Prince of Orange. Troops ſent over. 
— The parliament is giving money. 


Th tow * 


London, July 5, 1678. 


OU will before this have had Sir William Temple 
and M. Van Leewen with you, and I hope they will 
e ſatisfied both you and the States with his Majeſty's 
jod intentions to ſtick by you, if you will take vigor- 
$ reſolutions, which I hope you will, notwithſtanding 
Joſs M. de Loraine has had of ſome of the troops 
eavouring to relieve Reinfeld, of which before this 
u know the particulars; but we are not yet informed 
them, and if it has no ill effect where you are, I am 
it will have none here; and in my mind it ought to 
ate you adhere firmly to your reſolutions, for elſe at 
jenna it might have an ill effect. This day a battalion 
tight companies embarked at Black wall for Newport, 
L this day alſo another ſets ſail from Portſmouth for the 
ne place, and three battalions more will be embarked 
Tueſday next for Newport and Bruges ; ſo that when 
are landed, we ſhall have ninety-fix companies of 

er foot 
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Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. Jo the ſame. 
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foot in Flanders, which will make upwards of ge 
men, and when it is neceſſary, more ſhall be reayy 
follow. The parliament draws now to an end, and yl 
J hope conclude well, for many of the angry men # 
gone out of town, and I am told the money bill yi 
come up to the Lords on Monday or Tueſday next, u 
when that is once paſt, we ſhall ſoon riſe, 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. — Waits far feta 
be taken by the Dutch, 


London, July 8, 1678 
] RECEIVED laſt night your's of the 12th from th 


Hague, and can now fay but little to you in anſwery 
it, only that if you do your parts we ſhall do ours, i 
that it abſolutely depends upon what is done where ji 
are; for it is not to be expected that we ſhould make a 
farther ſtep till we are ſure of you, which 1 hope is dot 
by this upon Sir William Temple's arrival with you, 
write this by Lord Oſſory, who is juſt a going avi 
he can inform you of all things here, ſo that I ſhall 
no more, only to aſſure you of the continuance of of 
kindneſs. 

Pray have a care of Antwerp and Dendermond. 


Duke of York is the Prince of Orange.—To th / 
purpoſe. 

London, July 12, 1678 

LL things depend upon the reſolution where you 

* * for here we are all ready, and the money bill if 
which is all we could expect till we be actually en 


into the war. We ſhall, I believe, end this ſeſſions 


Monday next, but though I believe we ſhall not mer 
tox 
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wards winter, yet the Houſes will, I think, only be 
journed for a fortnight or three weeks, ſo that if there 
zould be need for them ſooner than towards winter we 
jizht have them: This is only my opinion, but will not 
poſitively reſolved on till Sunday. Mr. Montagu is in 
iſerace, and his Majeſty ordered this day his name to be 
t off the council book, and is ſending immediately 
way Lord Sunderland, ambaſlador to Paris, in his 
dom. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Deſires plan of 
war to be adjuſted. 


London, July 17, 1678. 


Holland, and ſee ſuch likelihood of the war, 
hat his Majeſty has deſired this bearer, the Marquis de 
bourgemain, to go over to you to agree with you and the 
Vuke de Villahermoza, of the plan of the war for the 
mainder of this campaign, in caſe we enter into it, of 
dich I do not doubt, ſince I make none of your agree- 
bg to Sir William Temple's propoſals : Lord Feverſham 
des too,” 


Vuke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Ta the ſame 
purpoſe. 


London, July 18, 1678. 


1s Majeſty having thought fit to ſend Lord Fever- 
|  ſhamalong with the Marquis de Bougermaine to 
du, to adjuſt all things with you concerning the war in 
Ale it continues, as now I believe it will; I would not 
bim go without writing to you by him, though he be 
ly inftruted of all things here: What I have to ſay 

I refer 


A 
ern 


5 


E have been ſo encouraged by the laſt letters from 
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have had of their being able to hold out ſome time, - 
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I refer to him, and have alſo charged him to aſſure Jag 


the continuance of my kindneſſe to you.” be 
VO 

pl 

Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Premiſes WT) Wu 
in the war. 1 

London, July 19, 168, re: 

« TF RECEIVED this afternoon two of yours, of & th 
19 and 26; by the laſt of which I was very gu 

find the treaty was ſigned; but there are ſome thinz oi” 
wanting in it, and others which will require being & F 
plained, as you will know more at large from Sir M“ 
Temple, to which I am ſure you will give your bei 
hand that they may be agreed to; in the mean time u 8 
are ſending over, as faſt as we can, two thouſand horſal 4 
dragoons, but you cannot expect them at ſooneſt ti] c 
the term prefixed be expired, we having not thoſe cas 4 
veniences here that you have where you are for embuks y 
ing of horſes, and till the war be declared we cannd F 
you have any of our foot to join your army, which cu 1 
not be till thoſe points you will hear off be agreed to; 1 
the mean time no time ſhall be loſt in preparing c 
thing to carry on the war with vigour.” 4 
he 

Dude of York to the Prince of Orange, Te the ſame re 
poſe. —1s to go over with the troops himſelf, if neeifu re 

at 

London, July 26, 1678. B 


« T RECEIVED two days fince your's from Vie 

by the which I ſee you were come to your im) 
and were reſolved to ſee what could be done for tt * 
deeming of Mons. I hope upon the intelligence ia 


you will not yet hazard any thing, and the M. wy 
a | gems 
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remaine and the Earl of Feverſhem, who have been w ith 
vou before this, will have perſuaded you to it, in caſe the 
place be no more preſt than we hear it is; and that which 
makes me more defirous you ſhould not yet hazard any 
thing, is, that upon his Majeſty having read your letter, 
he has commanded me to tell you, that he will get in 
readineſs what troops can be ſpared from hence, beſides 
thoſe that are already in Flanders, to join with you in 
caſe the French do not conclude the peace in the time 
prefixed, being reſolved if they will not evacuate the 
towns to proſecute the war vigorouſly; and that no time 
may be loſt, in caſe it muſt be war, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth is to go from hence on Sunday for Bruges to have the 
troops that are already there in readineſs to march if the 
war goes on; and I ſhall take care for the embarking of 
thoſe that are yet here as ſoon as poſſible, and be ready 
to go over with them myſelf if occaſion be. It was 
thought neceſſary to let you know this, even before we 
heard from Lord Feverſham, that you might take your 
meaſures accordingly. We have now ready in Flanders 
fourteen battalions of foot, as many of which ſhall be 
ready to march at a day's warning if the peace be not 
made, as you and the Spaniards ſhall think fit; beſides 
which, we have two battalions of foot more, and 3000 
horſe and dragoons to be embarked from hence by the 
end of next weck: The horſe and dragoons you may 
reckon to be effective, and each battalion of foot to be 
«out ſeven hundred. When my nephew comes to 
Bruges you will hear from him. 


Vor. I, Uh 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — More tru ſo 


deu. 


London, July 29, 168, 


” I RECEIVED your's from the camp at Grimberg a 

the 2d of Auguſt, before Lord Feverſham cane 
hither; and laſt night my nephew the Duke of Ma. 
mouth went for Oſtend, and the wind is fo fair I hope 
may be there by this time, with orders to draw out eigt 
battalions of foot of thoſe we have in Flanders, wid 
are fourteen, and make what haſte he can with them u 
you; we alſo ſend two battalions more from hence ſtrat 
for Antwerp, which I hope will be embarked on Wet.” 
neſday : You ſee we do all we can, and loſe no time. 
wiſh they may come time enough to you, but fear tie 
cannot. This morning Lord Feverſham and the Var 
quis de Bourgemaine came hither, and upon what they 
have ſaid from you, have put a ſtop to the embarking 
our 3000 horſe and dragoons till we hear farther fr 
you, but ſhall {till keep them 1n readineſs, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. More troops 1 f 


over, -A ects ignorance about Sweden. 


London, Auguſt 2, 1675. 
RECEIVED your's from Cappel of the 4th of Augu 


and by this time you will know that the ratification 
the treaty went away laſt poſt ; ſo that you ſhall fad ti 
nothing ſhall be wanting on our fide ; but by the lal 
letters from Holland we have heard what the Swetd 
have done, and that moſt people there look upon the pet? 
as certain; however, we here ſhall not look upon ts 
done till all be concluded, and our two battalions 5 
were to go from hence will embark on Sunday 2: 
Monday for Antwerp. 


TO CHAP, III. OF THE REVIEW. 


Diſappointed in this manner both of the money for the 
reaty of neutrality, and of the money for the aſſiſtance 
if Sweden, Charles broke off his connections with 


4 rance, ſent a greater army to Flanders, and endea- 
* oured by the ſtrongeſt promiſes of aſſiſtance, but in vain, 
„ animate the Dutch to diſregard the treaty they had juſt 
10 zned, and to prevent other powers from acceding to it. 


During four ſhort months after the Dutch had ſigned the 
ace of Nimeguen, Charles was for once in his life ſin- 


n a 
. ely an enemy to France. 

al 

* During this period there are the following letters from 


ke Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, in King 
'liam's cabinet. 


ſets ignorance about Sweden. 


London, Sunday night, Aug. 4, 1678. 

E were very much ſurprized this day to hear by 

an expreſs from Nimeguen, that the peace was 
ned only by the Dutch and French without the Spa- 
ards, and that the mediators had refuſed to ſign, though 
tered by them, to have their hand in ſuch a ſeparate 
ace. | believe it was what you did not expect no 
ore than we, and the manner of it was extraordinary, 
« what VI. Bevering ſaid upon his ſigning it; and by 
Rat we hear, the Swedes ſeem not to be pleaſed at it, 
or my part, it has ſo ſtunned me I do not know what 
d lay upon it, nor gueſs what will follow upon it, I 
ag very much to hear from you after your having heard 
Hh 2 of 


Puke of York to the Prince of Orange. — His ſurpriſe au 
anger at the Dutch ſigning the peace at Nimeguen.— Alf. 
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of it. In the mean time, we do not put a ſtop to ty 
embarking of the troops deſigned from hence, u 
knowing what may happen, for the two battalions thy 
were deſigned to go from hence will be on ſhip-boudy 
Tueſday next, and the horſe and dragoons which wx 
ordered to be ready, will be all this week at the wiz. 
ſide, and ready to go on ſhip-board at twenty-four hon 
warning. His Majeſty has alſo ordered his troops tix 
are by this time with you to continue with you, or toy 
back into Flanders from whence they came, as you ſul 
find moſt expedient, which is all J have to ſay to yu 
I hear from you upon this affair, which ſo turns my 
as I do hardly know what to ſay.” 


Duke of York to the Princ. of Orange.— Congratulith 
on the battle fought after the peace.—Promiſes aſſiſtant 


London, Aug. 12, 16% 

60 ] READ with a great deal of ſatisfaction your 
the 16th, in which you give an account of wi 

you had done near Mons, for I received it but on 
turday night; and before that by the way of France, 
had heard of your having been engaged, ſo that un 
received your's, I was in great pain for you, ant 
day's action; but now I am at eaſe for both, anc 
much pleaſed for what you have done, for by wit 
hear from all ſides, it was a very bold and wget 
action, and as bravely carried on. I am very ga 
are ſo well ſatisficd with Lord Offory and his Mzjekr 
ſubjects, and that they behaved themſelves ſo wel. 
hope thoſe that before this are come to you will ts 
credit the nation. I am glad my nephew the Dat! 
Monmouth had the good fortune to be with you; he's 


done juſtice to your troops, and given the higheſt a 
mens 
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-ndation to your foot guards and dragoons that can be, 
nd which they deſerve, We are very impatient for the 
>-morrow's letters, and hope to hear you have gained 
our point and relieved Mons. His Majeſty has diſ- 
atched away Mr. Hyde to the Hague; and I believe 
ou will not be diſpleaſed with the inſtruction he carries, 
e ſubſtance of which you will have in cypher from the 
ord Treaſurer ; ſo that I ſhall not repeat it to you, by 
hich you will ſee we do our parts, and that you ſhall 


ways have reaſon to believe me as kind to you as you 
an deſire,” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. To the ſame 
purpoſe. 


London, Aug. 13, 1678. 

1 RECEIVED this morning your's of the 20th 
from your camp near Revs, by the which I was 
very glad to find you had obtained your end without a 
kcond engagement, which has been much for your ho- 
nour, and I hope will ſet all things to rights where you 
ze going. Before you receive this, you will have ſeen 
Mr. Hyde, and found that what you deſired was done 
dy advance; and I am ſure you will have been pleaſed 
with the orders he carried, and you may be ſure that no- 
tung ſhall be wanting on our ſide, which that you may 
te, we ſhall ſend over with all poſſible ſpeed three thou- 
ſand horſe and dragoons, and three battalions of foot 
into Flanders; it will be eight days before the firſt can 
tmbarke, but the foot ſhall go ſooner. We tell them 
here they ſhall go for Brabant to join your army, becauſe 
We would not have the French know they are to go to 
Flanders before they be landcd there, which when they 
ſhall know, will oblige them to fill their garriſons on 
that 
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. that fide, and by that means weaken their main am 


We go to-morrow morning early to Windſor, but ty 
ſhall not hinder any of our preparations, for you fu 
find we ſhall be very vigorous in ſtanding by you, u 


| you ſhall have reaſon to believe me kinder to you thy 


ever.“ 


Dute of York to the Prince of Orange. Deſpairt if i 


French making peace. 


Windſor, Auguſt 19, 1675 


" HIS bearer tells me he will be with you as (a 

as the poſt, ſo that I will anſwer by him yourd 
the 23 from the Hague; and according to what yu 
wrote about a general ſuſpenſion of arms, his Mt 
has ſent orders to his plenipotentiary at Nimeguen g 
propoſe it; but I doubt the French know too well tl 
advantage they have to agree to it, unleſs they have nat 
mind to a peace than I believe they have, We art 
very great impatience to hear what reſolutions you wk 
have taken upon Mr. Hyde's arrival; I am ſure you u 
be ſatisfied with the orders he carried, by which you f 
have ſeen we ſhall do our parts here, and you may 
always aſſured of the continuance of my Kindneis U 


you. 


Dute of Vert to the Prince of Orange. — More tri! 2 
oder. — Js to go over himſelf. 


Windſor, Aug. 20, 167% 
7 1 WROTE yeſterday to you, but this will be {09 
with you, and therefore ſhall give you an acc 


of the troops deſigned for Flanders, which will beg"* 
emvas 
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harke on Monday next, and wind and weather per- 


J ting, may be all landed at Oſtend by the end of that 
* k: They are compoſed of 27 troops of horſe, 60 in 
op; 12 troops of dragoons, of 80 a- piece; and 


> battalions of foot, of @ companies in each. The 
| of Feverſham goes over to command them, and he 
s over before, himſelf, this week to prepare their 
arters, and by that time the ceſſation will be ended. 
ape the horſe will be refreſhed and ready for any ſer- 
if there be need of them; and if the war goes on, 
will conſider whether it will be beſt for the ſervice 
them to ſtay there in Flanders, or to join your army, 


p to have thoſe foot of ours, which are already with 
1 army, come back into Flanders, to fee to make a 
3 tion on that ſide now that Mons is relieved, I 


— * 
— 


uzht it neceſſary to mention this to you, that you 
y have in your thoughts how to diſpoſe of them for 
beſt of the ſervice, for they ſhall be diſpoſed on as 
think beſt, and pray let me know when it may be 
per for me to go over myſelf, and then I ſhall bring 
more troops with me. Lord Feverſham will write 
you ſo ſoon as he is on the other ſide of the water, 
nz very much to hear what reſolutions are taken at 
Hague; I hope they will be to both of our ſatiſ- 


Uons.“ . 
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Dale of York to the Prince of Orange. More trocps 
ſent. — He is himſelf to go. : 


Windſor, Aug. 23, 1678. 


ICE I wrote laſt to you his Majeſty has altered 
his mind as to the place where he will ſend thoſe 
9s | mentioned to you, and inſtead of ſend ing them 


d Flanders, has ordered them up the Scheld to land 
near 


* „ 
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near Antwerp, and ſo to march towards the army to i 
it after they have refreſſied themſelves a little. This wii” 
reſolved upon the Duke of Monmouth's repreſentins y 
his Majeſty, that you had rather have the foot thy 
now to go, to join your army than to go for Brux 
and beſides that, that the whole country of Flanders 
now ſo ſickly, that certainly theſe troops which ate; 
going over would ſoon have been rendered in as il 
condition to ſerve as thoſe that are there altea 
whereas, going into Brabant, and to join the army, 
hope they may not be ſo ſickly. But before this re 
tion was taken, the two Spaniſh miniſters were zit 
with about it, and have written to the Duke de \! 
hermoza to advertiſe him of it. The troops will bw 
to embark on Monday or Tueſday at fartheſt, and! 
Feverſham goes a day or two before to prepare ti 
for them. We had a very large account laſt poſt i 
Mr. Hyde, of what had then paſt upon his coming, i 
are very impatient for the next letters to know with 
ſolutions will be taken, which I wiſh may be vizor 
ones, and then I may hope to be ſoon with you on 
other ſide of the water; which is all I have to (ay, 
that you may always depend upon my kindneſſe.“ 


NoV. 


Letters from Barillon to the French court, concern"! 
intrigues with Mr. Montagu and the popular pan 
accuſe Lord Danby in parliament ; and from th: Dut 
York to the Prince of Orange in the mean time. 


ap: 


un 
BY T while Charles was ſpending his anger ® 

where in vain againſt France, ſhe was ſecret 
paring a mine to blow up his miniſter and expoſe h- 


9 
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yy getting one of his own ſervants to lay before parlia- 
ment one of thoſe ſecret money tranſactions, into which 
ſhe had herſelf drawn him. The beginning of the in- 
gue of Mr, Mountagu's attack upon Lord Danby in 
parliament, is to be found in the following diſpatch of 
Buillon to Louis the XIV th, | 


Tranſlation. 


r from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, Oc- 
tober 24, 1678. 


SIRE, 


M* Montagu and I have had many occaſions of 

talking upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. I 
bought I ought not to hide entirely from him the rea- 
ons which your Majeſty has to be ill ſatisfied with the 
onduct of the court of England to you for ſome time 
aſt, which was already ſufficiently known to him: 
his engaged him to ſpeak openly to me, and to tell me 
It was in his power to ruin the high Treaſurer, and that 
be would attack him in parliament, and accuſe him of 
treaſon, if he was aſſured of the protection and good 
wil of your Majeſty in caſe of the conſequences which 
bis accuſation might have. He pretends to prove from 
tis miniſter's letters, that he ordered him on the part of 
is Britannic Majeſty to aſk a ſum of 18 millions from 
your Majeſty, and to declare that it was the only 
deans to prevent his joining your enemies, and without 
that he ſhould be obliged to enter into the league 
unit France, and to declare war againſt you. He al- 
lege that his refuſal to obey ſo extraordinary and ſo 
unreaſonable an order, and which was given unknown 
the Secretaries of State, drew upon him the enmity 
this miniſter, and that it would be eaſy for him to 
Vor. I. Ii ſhew 
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that your Majeſty was not willing to enter into tie 
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ſhew the parliament for what deſign 18 millions wer 
wanted; and at the ſame time the parliament will { 


ſchemes which were forming for the oppreſſion of Eng. 
land, and the change of government. Mr. Monti 
believes this accuſation will infallibly ruin the high 
Treaſurer. I thought I could not refuſe hearkening u 
a propoſal, the conſequence of which may be cp 
formable to your Majeſty's intentions. The King d 
England can receive no greater embarraſſment than u 
ſee a man attacked who has all his confidence, If thi 
accuſation has any ſucceſs, his Britannic Majeſty muf 
fall into great inconveniencies whether he ſupports a 
abandons his prime miniſter, No one can ever be ſur 
of any thing in this country: But this accuſation ca- 
not be entirely fruitleſs, becauſe it is not deſtitute d 
foundation, and according to appearances Mr, Montagu 
would not attempt it unleſs he ſaw ſome proſpect of ſuc- 
cceding. We have diſcourſed to the bottom concerniny 
the means he intends to make uſe of to accompliſh hi 
deſign, I cannot anſwer that his meaſures are ſure, bu 
he hopes to be ſeconded by many conſiderable perſons 
who will join him. However, he does not believe It 
ſhall be able to bear the weight of ſuch an undertaking 
if your Majeſty will not alſo contribute to it on yout 
part. He aſks that whatever your Majeſty would dot 
traverſe the deſigns of the court of England, and kind 
the keeping up of the army, may be employed at the ſame 
time to favour what he undertakes. His demand is, that 
your Majeſty will make a fund here of one hundred 
thouſand livres, which ſhould be employed to gain votth 
and to make ſure of ſeven or eight of the principal per- 
ſons in the lower Houſe, who may ſupport the acculi 
tion as ſoon as it ſhall be begun. This expence and tt 
employing this ſum is not to be done without my pat 

| 4 Cipation 
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ration and conſent : That no money is to be given of 
hich [ſhould not know the advantage before-hand : That 
in the end this ſcheme has no ſucceſs, and the high 
Treaſurer can maintain himſelf and overcome this at- 
ack, Mr. Montagu ſubmits himſelf to your Majeſty's 
eneroſity to uſe him in ſuch a manner as you ſhall think 
oper, and grant him ſuch marks of your good will and 
rotetion as you ſhall pleaſe; and in this caſe your 
l:ieſty ſhall be obliged to nothing. But if the accuſa- 
on ſucceeds, and the high Treaſurer is ruined in fix 
onths from this time, Mr. Montagu hopes that your 
lzjeſty will recompenſe him for the ſervice he ſhall do, 
nd indemnify him for the loſs he will infallibly ſuffer in 
s fortune and his poſts. The King of England will 
obably uſe all his efforts to revenge himſelf of a man 
0 in the perſon of his Prime Miniſter has attacked 
mſelf, Mr. Montague aſked in this caſe that your 
lajeſty ſhould cauſe the ſum of one hundred thouſand 
rowns to be paid him, or that your Majeſty would ſe- 
re to him an annuity of forty thouſand livres, on the 
tel de Ville, payable out of the funds that have been 
ſettled. He will put this annuity in the name of 
erſons moſt agreeable to your Majeſty, and it ſhall re- 
hain his property to be diſpoſed of, nevertheleſs ſubject to 
jour Majeſty's pleaſure ; that is to ſay, that he ſhall not 
ell nor alienate it without your permiſſion, If neither 
if theſe propoſitions be agreeable to your Majeſty, he 
ll content himſelf with your promiſe of a penſion of 
ſty thouſand livres during his life: Thus it is in your 
Majeſty's choice to give him either the ſum of one hun- 
red thouſand crowns in hand, or an annuity of. forty 
ouſand livres upon the Hotel de Ville, or a penſion of 
ey thouſand livres during his life; and this in caſe only 
Pat the accuſation ſucceeds, and the Treaſurer is re- 
Moved from court in ſix months; for if this happens, 
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Mr. Montagu does not think he ſhould- be expoſel 
the King of England's hatred, as he will be, if whth 
attempts ſucceeds. Six months time is taken, beca 
it is preſumed that his Britannic Majeſty will uſe hy 
efforts to preſerve his miniſter, and that at firſt he wi 
ſupport him, I ſhall not take upon me to give cou 
to your Majeſty ; I ought to content myſelf with as 
cuting with care the orders you ſhall give me. How 
ever, as your Majeſty hath commanded me to do em 
thing that is poſlible to raiſe troubles to the King d 
England, it does not appear to me that any thing cal 
poſſibly happen more diſagreeable to him than to ſee th 
man accuſed in parliament in whom he has repoſed th 
care of affairs, and the government of his kingdom iy 
two years. The Treaſurer's enemies, who are very th 
merous, will take courage, and it is not impoſſible tht 
the Duke of York may abandon him and turn agu 
him. It may happen that the King of England wi 
prorogue his parliament as ſoon as the Treaſurer is 
tacked ; but if he does it, he will have no money cit 
to ſubſiſt his army, or to diſband it. This may eng 
him to take a deſperate ſtep, and attempt ſomething 
violent. I much doubt whether the event of it voll 
be fortunate for him. Your Majeſty will be able # 
weigh all the reaſons on the one fide and the other, al 
to command me according to your will, Whatever pit 
your Majeſty takes, I do not believe any inconvenient 
can happen to you, becauſe Mr, Montagu's head is U 


danger if what he has treated upon with me be ens 
known. I am, &c. 


(Signed) BARILLON” 


TO CHAP. HI. OF THE REVIEW, 
— atm mms 


The French intrigues' in parliament were attended 

ith the moſt important conſequences. The King and 

ie Prince of Orange were equally perplexed, and 

rance ferved, by the contraditory movements in par- 

it with regard to the French war, of which the 
duke of York and Lord Danby complain in their let- 

as recited above, From Barillon's diſpatches of 2oth 
d 27th October, 24th November, and 224 Decem- 
r, 1678, it appears, that after Montague's offer to 
cuſe Lord Danby, Barillon was continually buſied in 
xtending the party which was averſe to Danby ; that 
batillon believed Danby in revenge gave ear to the popiſh 
ot to make France odious, and permitted the intrigues 
Colman to be expoſed to hurt Barillon himſelf ;. that 
| Halifax was privy to the intention of impeaching 
xd Danby, in order to riſe on his ruins, and Algernon: 
lidney was the perſon. who managed the correſpondence: 
en him and Lord Halifax concerning” it; that 
here was much heſitation about the time when the at- 
ack ſhould be made, the leaders of the popular party 
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© 0 liſting it ſhould not be until the King had been forced 
al Ws Giſband his army; and that in the end it was made 
mer than was intended, by the ſudden order of Lord 
en end (who had probably ſuſpected what was going on) 
3 r the ſeizing of Mr. Montague's papers. The effects 


Mr. Montague's. accuſation in parliament were, the 
in of Lord Danby's miniſtry, the diſſolution of the 


2 
- 


nc for money with France, and a foundation laid for. 
long train of evils to him and his brother. 


The names of many of the popular party who in- 


they 


rliament, the diſgrace, of the King on account of his 


= with France, the political principles: by which 
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they reconciled this conduct to their own minds, and the 
motives of intereſt which may alſo be ſuppoſed to hav 
had weight with them, will be ſeen in the next chapter, 


28 


It did not eſcape the ſagacity of Lord Keeper Nom 
that there muſt have been an inviſible hand which & 
reed the irregular movements of the Houſe of Com 
mons at this time. In his manuſcript memoranduns 
there are the following paſlages : 


Extratts from Lord Keeper North's manuſcript n 


randums. 


7 Ir was very ſtrange to ſee the papiſts join in the 


againſt the court, and the country party keep cos 
pany with the French Ambaſſador, and Mr. Colema 
{who was truly a penſioner of France), ſend letters 
intelligence to his friends in ſeveral parts, burleſquing i 
orders of government and their buckling to France, al 
magnifying Spain and the confederates, and boaſting d 
a true Engliſh ſpirit, and he was turned out of Wt 
| Duke's ſervice, for theſe pranks, by the King's com 
mand, which made him be more cheriſhed by the wii 
who converſed with him, eſpecially in parliament tine 
when he always made them welcome to his table. 


And it was obſerved the papiſts in the Houſe of La 
did join with the diſcontented Lords againſt the tcl 
(which I am credibly informed was upon an aſſuran 
given them they ſhould never be turned out upon any teſt) 
and likewiſe for to addreſs for the diſſolution of t 
Houſe of Commons. In the firſt they prevailed, and 
were ſerved as all who truſt the fanatics are 
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| who all of them joined in the excluſion of them 
an * of the ſame * i 


« WHEN Ca was in tha pay of hs French, he 
1d correſpondence with Manheur le Chaiſe, and he 
ote news- papers n. the * — and Jeſuits amongſt 
fanatics.” 


IT was ſtrange to me that the Houſe of Commons 
be ſo earneſt to perſuade the King to enter into an 
war with France, and when he had made prepara- 
us in order for it, that the factious party ſhould repreſent 

n as intended to enſlave the nation, and that good men 
be able to believe it. | 


Here were two rocks, France and arbitrary power. 
the King ſhould not make war, it were kindneſs -to- 
ce; if he did, his very army was ſhewed to the 
le as a bugbear. It is certain that the gentry were 
ſome fear to ſee ſo gallant an army ſo quickly raiſed, 
| to'be rid of it muſt join to call it popiſh ; and to 
ike the name more odious, the plot muſt be * 
, and the poſts and chains ſet up in the city, and 
— bands up every night, to the citizens immenſe 
ge, who were in ſo real (though ſenſeleſs) a fright 
it they bore it yo e Pc 


RA FKK. 


N order to n We n againſt the go⸗ 
it, the faction preſs them to a foreign war, which 
Bl be ure to make the enemies comfort them at home ; 
| if any object that foreign war may bring miſery 
in people, and hinder trade, which will make con- 
wn; all the better, ſay they, when the people are 
">= we will 3 the fault _ whom. we 


Wie > 
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tempted him with that which to havs refuſed 


ſelf being eriminous was expoſed. The plot ac 
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« A GREAT ſtateſman (Lord Danby) onee reſoly 
oppoſe France and popery, which were popular me 
one would have thought him ſafe in. But Fray 


N 


have made his maſter ruin him; and the nepociationi 


loved his adverſary better than him, and when he « 
riſhed them they accuſed even him. A ſtateſman ſai 
not rely, as he did, upon tools (Doctor Tong, Ou 
that ar guided by a 


The n the right, with ny 
to Coleman's being employed by Bariflon as an incen 
to diſturb Charles's government, that fome of T 
diſpatches mention his giving money to him in as 
and in a volume of ſupplement to Barillon's « 
in the Depot, for the years. 1679. and 1680, * 
memorial from his widow to the French court, t 
mitted. by Monſieur Baxillon, in which ſhe ſets 
that Monſ. Barillon had promiſed her huſband ( 
livres for his ſervices, in caſe: war was not decem 
England againſt France; that he had received only 
the ſum, and that Barillon ſcrupled paying the 
half to ber without an order: Vide alſo the Journals 
the Houſe of Commons, November 7, 1678, 
Coleman confeſſes that he got money from Barilloa 
be diſtributed in the Houſe of Commons. 


— COPY 


- The: Prince of Orange alſo, at 2 later period 
ſame information of the intrigues of France in Þ 
ment. Blancard's memorial, mentioned in the 
chapter, contains theſe words:“ The wr | 
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ance would have been very ſorry that he (i. e. Charles) 
ad been abſolute in his ſtates; one of his moſt con- 
unt maxims ſince the re-eſtabliſhment of that Prince 
aving been to ſet him at variance with his parliament, 
nd to make uſe ſometimes of the one, ſometimes of the 
ther, and always by money to gain his ends.“ 


* La) - 
- * b \ " 
- a | "=; 
© . - CS. - 


There, are in King William's cabinet the following 
from the Duke of York to the Prince of Orapge, 
inen during the quarrel between King Charles' and 
is the Th from, the peace of Nimeguen until the 


m_— 150 : the 4 of 2 8 of the 
Pen the vnn hs ts d murder. 


London, Ofober 18, 1678. 


how intake plot i is ſtill under examination, and 
the judges are to give their opinion whether one 
nels in point of . treaſon be fufficient to proceed cri- 
nally againſt any body: And I do verily believe that 
u this affair is thoroughly examined, it will be 
und nothing but malice againſt the poor Catholics in 
eral, and myſelf in particular. There is another 
ling happened, which is, that a juſtice of peace, one 
u £dmondbury Godfrey, was miſſing ſome days, ſuſ- 
TY ſeveral circumſtances, very probable ones, to 
i the making himſelf away; yeſterday his body 

in a by-place in the fields, ſome two or three 
s off, with his own ſword through bim. This 
a great noiſe, and is laid upon the Catholics alſo, 
. for it, for he was known to be 
Vor. I, Et ads 
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far from being an enemy to them. All theſe things hays 
pening together will cauſe, I am afraid, a great flanei 


the parliament when they meet on Monday, for thoſe i 


affected to the goyernment will inflame all things as mud 


2s they can.“ 


rebellion in England. 


| London, December 3, 16k. 
6 AFF AIRS in general go very ill, for you ſee i 
Commons will not ſo much as hearken to the key» 
ing up any longer the troops we have in Flanders al 
Brabant, ſo that they muſt of neceſſity be ſoon fent kr 
over, it being impoſſible to keep them there for want d 
money, and a bill is now paſſing in the Houſe of C 
mons for their being diſbanded out of Rand, and to fed 
for them preſently over for that intent; and yeſterday is 
miniſters in general were fallen upon, and all things lod 
as they did in the beginning of the late rebellion; u 
truly I believe there will be great diſorders here beſat i 
be long, if things continue at the rate they are; aul 
republican party is very buſy at work. As far what os 
cerns myſelf, ſince my proviſo has paſt, I have bel 
alone, but how long that will continue I do not ka 
for ſome continue their good will to me ſtill. 


Dute of York to. the Prince of Orang.—Duls of Mi 
mouth endeavours to be accaunied legitimate. 


| | London, December g, 161% 

„THIN Gs go on very ill till, and I am afraid d 
will grow to a greater heat than ever, and that ti 

will every day do ſomething to lefſen the * 


» 
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, ind I am told they will again fall upon the Queen 
, and that to-morrow will be the day. I 
you have heard of ſome fooliſh "diſcourſes have 
je about town concerning the Duke of Monmouth; 
continue ſtill, and ſome of his friends talk as in- 


thers of the boldeſt fanaties, ate they that ſpread it moſt 
abroad, hoping to reap ſome advantage by it againſt our 
miles; but if they can do us harm no other way, I 
hall not much fear them: However, I ſhall be watchful 
n that matter, and not deſpiſe it neither, and if I find 
necſlary ſhall take notice of it to his Majeſty, who 
jontinues very kind to me. I have written ſo freely, 
is going by a ſafe hand.“ 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. Intention of the 
Commons to impeach Danby and diſband the army. 


London, Dec. 17, 1678. 


JHAVE not heard from you this good while, how- 

ever that does not hinder me from writing, though 
has not great pleaſure in giving any account of what 
lles here, things not going as they ſhould. This day 
once deſigned by ſome to have brought in an im- 
peachment againſt the Lord Treaſurer, but they have 
d it; ſome think it is deferred only to ſee what 
ſueceſs the bill for the diſbanding the army will have in 
ur Houſe; and when that ſhall be paſt them, have at us 
. To-morrow we go upon it in a committee of the 
whole Houſe, and we ſhall I believe have a warm debate 
concerning ſome amendments which are of abſolute ne- 
elity to be made in it. In the mean time his Majeſty 
ing to draw over his troops as ſoon as he can, and the 
being froſty as it is, bas altered his mind of hav- 
lag thoſe in Brabant come down the Scheld from Ant- 


KE 2 


licreety on the fame fubject. The republicans, and 


Werp, 


| 
| 
| 
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werp, arid deſigns now to have them march ot ball 
Oſtend to embark there, and is away _— 
that purpoſe, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Account of Ma 
tagu's attack upon Lord Danby. 


London, Dec. 20, 168, 


be YOuR's of the 20th I received but laſt night, 

the which I ſee you think it very ſtrange thi 
people here do fo puſh for the diſbanding of the army. 1 
am of your opinion; but what will that ſignify, ſna 
is ſo puſhed on by the parliament ?This day we m 
an end to the amendments of that bill, and to-morrow 
ſhall paſs it and ſend it down again to the Houle 
Commons. I believe they will not approve of our amen 
ment, which will cauſe ſome debate between the Houles 
I believe you will be ſurpriſed to hear what Mr. Montage 
has done; for being yeſterday accuſed in council of ha 
ing had {ret conferences with the*Pope's Nunco 8 
Paris, he to revenge himſelf of that, produces lem 
written to him by the Lord Treaſurer by his Majelyy 
command, when he was ambaſſador in France, 
ſhews them to the Commons, who upon it ordered 
impeachment 1 to be drawn up againſt the Lord Treat 
upon the matter contained in thoſe letters, and ot 
things they had againſt him, I am confident there ® 
never ſo abominable an action as this of Mr. Montagih 
and ſo offenſive to the King, in revealing what he 
truſted with when he was employed by his Majeſty: al 
honeſt men abhor him for it. To-morrow I believe 8 
impeachment will be brought up to our Houſe, then 
ſhall ſee what the articles will be. I make no doubt d 
that the Lord Treaſurer will defend himſelf very 


1 
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; fure his Majeſty is bound to ſtand by him. You ſee 
what a rate things go here: I ſee little hope of their 
ending. Next week is like to be a buſy week with * 
hough it be the Chriſtmas holidays,” 


« of ri to the Prince of Orange.—Complains of 
diſbanding part of the troops. 


London, Jan. 10, 1678. | 
$ for news, here is none conſiderable, but what I 
believe pleaſes you no more than it does me, 


ziments of horſe diſbanded ; and the reſt of the new- 
led troops will be ſo too as faſt as money can be got 
o pay them off. As for other things; the face of affairs 
very ill till, and the ill-affeQed people do keep up 
be fears and jealouſies as much as ever, and men's minds 
as unſettled as ever, and fit for any diſorder, and I 
ry much fear we ſhall find the effects of it ſo ſoon as 
be troops are diſbanded ; and then we ſhall not only be 


able to diſorders at home, but be expoſed to attempts 
2 abr I 


ike of York to the Prince of Orange. On the ſame 
ſubjet,— Anxious on his own account, 


London, Jan. 17, 1678-9. 


ID not write to you by laſt poſt, having then but 
little to ſay, and now all that is, is that his Majeſty 


the meeting of the parliament till the 25th of next month; 
der till that time he believed he ſhould not be able to have 
Abanded the new-raiſed troops, or to have found out 
ſe bottom of the plot, both which he would willingly do 
before 
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ich is, that there are already three of the new-raiſed 


red in council this afternoon that he would put off 
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before they met; as for the diſbanding, as faſt u gy 
come out of Flanders it will be done, and for the g 
a committee of council fits every morning. I vin 
may not repent before few months paſs the parting wi 
ſo many good troops; for I muſt confeſs I do not likey 
hear the French are getting ſo conſiderable a fleet ra 
at Breſt, eſpecially when I conſider the poſture affain ij 
in at home; and I aſſure ybu great arts are uſed by ou 
to enflame men's mind, which is now eaſily done; al 
how all things will end, the Lord only knows; ad 
myſelf, thoſe who appeared againſt me when the pats 
ment ſat are as malicious againſt me as ever.“ 


ſ 
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CHAP. iv. 


| m the fall of Lord Danby's miniftry until the diſelution 
7 the laft . of Charles II. 


E —  Xx-c” EF © 22> -}3 


HE new Houle of es in nas Promiſing 
the year 1679, preſſed forward to the excluſion in ahbes of 
ſootiteps of their predeceſſors, but with more foxce ; the txclu- 
Wo, the church and diſſenters, uniting their intereſts, (200 
returned a new Houſe of Commons more zealous parlia- 
: the former. They voted, that the preſpelt of the went. 
rere 


h flot; and, in order to ſecure the people, by 
their intereſts. with thoſe of 1 
they contrived a variety of popular bills. 
6 pines who is Rrong, while his enemies are n New coun» 
j ſometimes truſt them, . becauſe he may win them by ©" 
denerous confidence, and may always command them. 
3 Prince who puts himſelf into the hands 
his oppoſers, when he is weak and they - firong, 
Ypon the fall of Lord Danby, the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
was the King's miſtreſs, and Lord Sunderland, who 
n his confidant, though connected in ſecret with ſeveral. 
acers of the popular party, both of whom were afraid 
being involved in the fate of Lord Danby adviſed 
how to commit the conduct of his buſineſs to thoſe 
o dad formerly oppoſed it; perſuading him, that the 


3 


miniſters; and a new council was framed, com 


| deceived him into the idea, that he was the firſt projetly 


Sunderland under-hand encouraged: Eſſex in doing i 


them upon themſelves, the new council made an or 
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popularity of the meaſure would induce parliament 
give him money. The popular Lords, Eſſex and fi 
lifax, were, together with Lord Sunderland, declared 


called Sir William Temple's council, becauſe the Kip 


of it, into which many of the popular leaders in paris 
ment were admitted, and at the head of which Lat 
Shafteſbury was placed. The Duke of Monmouth wg 
allowed great ſway in this council. Theſe new ai 
niſters obliged the King to conſent to diſband the amy; 
and when he diſcovered an intention of reſerving to ha 
ſelf the feeble aid of one company of guards, compo 
of 200 diſbanded” officers, with a view to have offical 
ready if he ſhould afterwards raiſe troops, he was checqul 
dy one of his miniſters, the Earl of Eſſex *, and Lat 


They yielded to ſundry popular laws which were brou 
into parliament, and yet got no money from parliimal 
for their maſter, Who was in real want, as the price @ 
them. Suſpecting and dreading the intrigues of Fra 
with the King, becauſe many of them knew the forced 


that no foreign miniſter ſhould ſprak to him with 
aſking an audience. In vain, to prevent the bill of as 
cluſion from being. brought into the Houſe of Cow 
mons, the King offered to impoſe ſuch limitations ul 
a popiſh ſucceſſor, as would have left him little more tl 
the title of royalty. The Duke in his exile c 
of his brother's project more than of that of the Hock 
of Commons; and the Prince of Orange 

againſt it, either becauſe he thought the 
* not recover its ſplendour in che _— af has on 
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xt, if it was debaſed in her father's, or becauſe he did 
wt wiſh to ſee diviſions terminated from which he might 
himſelf reap advantage. Some of the new miniſters ad- 
iſed Charles to the excluſion, and others to the baniſh» 
nent of the Duke. Lord Ruſſel, even whilſt a member 
f the new council, had carried up to the Lords the vote 
hich was preparatory to the bill of excluſton. And 
Sunderland, Effex, and Halifax, with the Ducheſs of 
Portſmouth, ſolicited Chatles to give a public promiſe 
that he would neyer recal the Duke without the conſent 
his council, The Duke, in the mean time, con- 
inued at Bruſſels, doubtful of his fate, and, according 
o the nature of the human mind when in a ftate of 
anxiety, ſometimes truſting to, and at other times diſ- 
truſting the ſteadineſs of his brother, He was the more 
Incited to ſuſpicion, becauſe he had not been acquainted 
with the framing of the new council, until it was 
ramed, 


Many other things how promiſed ſucceſs to the bill of 
excluſion. To men in high tides of public paſſion, the 
langers of poſterity appear equal to their own. The 
dated and fear of popery were naturally transferred upon 
W Prince who publicly profeſſed it. The King, becauſe 
a ſteady friend to few, was thought to have only a few 
Mached to him. His brother, becauſe he was thought 
bo be an enemy to many, was known to have many foes. 
Danby had, indeed, upon the fall of the cabal, prevailed 
pon the church-party, who were diſobliged by the de- 
chration of indulgence, to reſume their old ſtation be- 
Und the throne ; but the diſcovery of the popiſh plot 
broke the party; for, when they conſidered the avowed 
gion of the Duke, and that both Princes were mar- 
fied to Roman Catholics, their loyalty became ſuſ- 
pended in their fears for their religron. The informers 
df the plot, by accuſing many members of both Houſes f 
Vol. I. LI deterred 
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rebellion which was known to be fomented by thoſe wi 
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deterred many more from oppoſing the will of the Dübel 
enemies, while they had the direction of witneſles wig 
ſcattered death where they pleaſed. Shafteſbury ihres 
the firebrands of diſſenſion, which he had lighted up i 
the nation, into the royal family. For, to the Duck 
of Portſmouth for her ſon, and to the Duke of Mon 
mouth for himſelf, he alternately held up the view dz 
viſionary crown, in the excluſion of the Duke of York 
A more real profpect opened itſelf to the adherents d 
the Prince of Orange, in confuſions raiſed by others, but 
of which it was foreſeen the profit would probably in tt 
end redound to him. 

Shafteſbury called in the aid of war to that of pa 
He had long maintained a correſpondence with the d. 
contented party in Scotland. He firſt taught them # 
exlaim againſt the tyranny to which they had ſubmitted 
under Lauderdale; then ſpread that cry through Ex- 
land; and pointing at the ſufferings of the Scots, 8 
the forerunners of like diſtreſs to the Engliſh, raiſed pity 
indignation, and terror in his countrymen. In the l 
parliament, he made a ſpeech to rouſe the Scotch to op 
poſition; in which he ſaid, * That popery was It 
<« tended to precede ſlavery in England, and {avery hub 
<« been the forerunner of popery in Scotland.” Am 
forty written copies of this ſpeech were ſent off to Edie 
burgh the very day it was ſpoken. It was like the ſoun 
of a trumpet to the Scots. Eight thouſand of them fe# 
to arms: A band the more dangerous, becauſe, as 
people of condition were amongſt them, greater feat 
was entertained of the lurking than of the open trealo0s 
But Charles took a generous reſolution ; he truſted 9 
nature, and ſent his fon at the head of an army againks 


promoted his pretenſ.ons to the crown. Shafteſbury des 
ſtarted an objeRion, that Engliſh troops could a 
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t into Scotland, without infringing the treaties be- 
ven the two nations. Under this pretence ſeveral of 
e whig party declined the ſervice, among whom was 
ud Grey, for whom the command of the horſe was 
tended, Lord Cavendiſh, and Lord Brandon: And 
e city petitioned the King againſt the expedition. 
anmouth abuſed not the truſt that was repoſed in him. 
e conquered thoſe rebels for the King, with whom he 
ight have bargained for himſelf, treating them at the 
ne time with a mercy which ſecured their affections 
er after; and returned triumphantly to London, to 
ain the excluſion of his uncle from the tenderneſs and 
atitude of his father. | 


But the glories of Monmouth were ſhort-lived. The 
Juke of York, who had ſounded the Prince of Orange, 
d found him provoked by the pretenſions which Mon- 
jouth had ſet up for himſelf, wrote a letter to his bro- 
ter, in which he called his attention to the conſequences 
Monmouth's ſchemes to both of them; urged him 


regulate the expences of his court, and to puniſh 
lonmouth; and aflured him, that, inſtead of having 
aſon to fear the Prince of Orange, he would find in 
t Prince his firmeſt friend, Encouraged by this, 
tarles prorogued his parliament, upon the Commons 
ering a bill to be brought in for diſabling the Duke to 

d tothe crown, and ſoon after diſſolved it, In pro- 
doing it he had the art, by pretending fear of a re- 
lonſtrance which the Houſe of Commons * was pre- 
ang againſt his miniſters, to get Sunderland, Eſſex, 
d Halifax to concur in the meaſure. But Shafteſbury, 
appointed and enraged, declared aloud, that he would 
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* Sir William Temple. 
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have 
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it to diſband his army, but to diſſolve the parliament, 
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have the heads of his late aſſociates for adviſing the ne, 


ſure, 


The prorogation of parliament, though flowing 
the intelligence which the Duke had communicated u 
regard to the Prince of Orange, was however attenk 
with the continuance of mortification to him; for 4 
deſign of proroguing it was not previouſly communicy 
to him. The Duke therefore wrote preſſingly for lem 
to return home; but Charles refuſed it, and conting 
irreſolute whether he ſhould ſtrip Monmouth of 
power, But the condition of the two Dukes wa f 
after determined by one of thoſe accidents which 
wiſdom can foreſee, and on which the fates of emyin 
often turn. The King fell ſuddenly ſick at Winde 
Eſſex, Sunderland, and Halifax, recollected the thr 
of Shafteſbury againſt them, for the diſmiſſion of t 
laſt parliament, and dreaded that theſe might be uti 
execution, if Monmouth, the friend of Shafteſbw 
ſhould be placed upon the throne. Theſe men, . 
Hyde and Godolphin, conſulted together. Each « 
cealing his private motives, all reaſoned upon the 
prudence of leaving the apparent heir of the crownil 
foreign country, where, in caſe of Charles's death, 
, perſon of a King of England might be ſeized by 
reigners ; and, in the end, they reſolved that the Duca 
of Portſmouth ſhould propoſe to the King to fend fat 
brother, She readily agreed, conſcious that this wi 

the time for the ſucceſs of her views for her ſon, C 
was pleaſed with her project: The Duke haſtened as 
but, finding his brother out of danger when he ſaw 
offered inſtantly to return, The meeting affected 
King, who found, that in a great kingdom he had 
few friends, The weakneſs of his ſpirits added ten 

nels to his mind; Hg remembered the common ms 
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of their youth, The Duke of Monmouth, whilſt 
be was hunting in the park, heard, for the firſt time, of 
return of the Duke. He haſtened back to the pa- 
Jace, and in an unguarded tranſport reproached the King 
with concealing from him the invitation he had given. 
harles was ſtruck with the contraſt between the ſub- 
miſion of a brother whom he had injured by baniſh- 
ment, and the preſumption of a ſon who had leagued 
limſelf with the enemies of the royal family. In a heat 
he commanded the Duke of Monmouth into that baniſh. 
ment from which he ſeemed ſo unwilling to relieve his 
uncle, Monmouth refuſed obedience in haughty terms, 
and withdrew. But, next day, the two Dukes having 
agreed, that, in order to prevent diſcord in the court and 
the nation, both ſhould retire abroad, Monmouth made 
z ſubmiſſion to the King, and left the court. After 
this, Charles inſiſted publicly with the Duke of York 
to continue in England, But the Duke, in excuſe, 
pleaded the faith plighted to Monmouth ; another cir- 
cumſtance which increaſed the reſpect of Charles for his 
brother. At laſt, it was privately reſolved between 
them, that, after the Duke of York had remained a 
ſhort time abroad, he ſhould ſend a petition to the King 
to ak leave to make his reſidence in Scotland, which 
ſhould be complied with: A compromiſe ſuited to the 


removed the Duke too much out of ſight, nor brought 
dim too near it. Monmouth fixed his reſidence in Hol- 


York returned to Bruſſels. 


lnce the fall of Lord Danby, cauſed him to caſt many 


* This is conſume l, Gazette, No. 1449- 
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land, where he profeſſed his attachment to the Prince of the Duke 


Orange, who pretended to believe it. The Duke of af apy 
Bruſſels. 


In the mean time the diſtreſſes of Charles had, ever Advances 
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to France. 
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a longing look towards France. His ſecond parliamey 
had ſcarcely met, when he, and ſtill more his brother, 
privately begged the protection of Louis againſt it, Be 
took advantage of the order of the new council againf 
foreign Ambaſſadors ſpeaking to him without the pr. 
vious demand of an audience, to inflame Barillon in hy 
cauſe ; and with his uſual arts in acting a part, affed 
to meet him only in ſecret places, and with many fn 
of fear of detection. But Louis, provoked by his u. 
willingneſs to diſband the army whenever Barillon pro- 
poſed it; the diſbanding of which was the great obe 
of Louis, as the keeping it on foot was the great obe 
of Charles; and by the project of the new counci, 
which he was afraid might have united all parties again 
France, and conſcious of his own ſtrength in Charles) 
kingdom, from the intrigues of his Ambaſſador ther, 
continued for ſeveral months deaf to his prayers. | 
was a mortifying circumſtance for a King of England u 
be obliged to make uſe of the reproaches of a Frena 
woman (the Ducheſs of Portſmouth) who had been of ta 
ſiſter's bed-chamber, to a King of France, for being its 
ſenſible to his ſufferings, 

But when Charles had the boldneſs to diſſolve his f- 
cond parliament, Louis altered his conduct, to which it 
was induced by the fear of forcing Charles into the arms 
of the Prince of Orange; and by the hopes of pr 
vailing upon him to reſt his dependance ſolely upon 
France, and to throw himſelf looſe of parliaments. 4 
private treaty, as uſual, was ſet on foot between il 
two Princes in September. 1679: Barillon managed i 


ſua 


101 
rel 


X 
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Ducheſs of Portſmouth, upon that of Charles; and the 
Duke of York ſent Colonel Churchill, afterwards Duke 
of Marlborough, from Bruſſels to Paris, to beg that l 


intereſt might be taken care of in it, The terms agree 
wor 
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gon in the conferences were, that the Duke of York 
doald be called from abroad; that the King ſhould 
fmble no parliament for three years; that Charles 
2uld have a penſion for theſe years; that France ſhould 
at attack Flanders; and that neither party ſhould enter 
o treaties prejudicial to the other. The extent of the 
gion to be given created much difficulty in the nego- 
ation, Lord Sunderland aſked ſix millions of livres the 
| year, and four the two next. The Duchels of 
ortſmouth came down to four millions for each year. 
harles went lower, offered to take nine millions for the 
ue years, provided four were paid the firſt year; and 
pzzled hard for theſe terms. In the middle of the 
ay Barillon propoſed, inſtead of a penſion for three 
rs, to give five hundred thouſand crowns in hand, if 
harles would engage to call no parliament before the 
nd of March then next. Charles, irritated by this 
ting of ground, threatened to call a parliament in- 
antly, and truſt himſelf to it. At laſt both parties 
greed upon a penſion of one million of livres for three 
ears, To facilitate the money part of the treaty, the 
Vuce of York offered to lend his own private fortune to 
vuis, and that the firſt payment of the penſion to his 
other ſhould be made out of it. In conducting this 
treaty the common language held by Lord Sunderland, 
e Ducheſs of Portſmouth, the King, and the Due, 
4, that it was to put England for ever in a ſtate of 
Kxendance upon France, In order to help it forward, the 
ual arts of France in this reign were made uſe of; for 
de Ducheſs of Portſmouth having ſuggeſted to Ba- 
Jon, that the beſt way to ſecure Sunderland to the in- 
felt of France was by money, Barillon received. orders 
Þ Hatter both him and her with enough of it. 


Elated with the proſpect of ſucceſs, Charles diſmiſied 
rom the miniſtry his popular miniſters, diſſolved his po- 
5 | pular 
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pular council, and recalled his brother from Flands ip [ 
though he ſoon after ſent him to fix his court in Scotlay ly 
according to the concert formed when the two Du L 


had left England, notwithſtanding all the urgencis g 
the Duke to be permitted to diſpenſe with that concer WP" *© 
Louis, flattered with the proſpect of reducing, by 
private treaty in agitation, the King of England ut of 
total ſtate of dependence upon him, indulged the Frend the 
ſpirit of political parſimony, and in a belief that pay 2 
ments were to be no longer of ſignificance, dropt for Ch 
time his connections with the popular party in Englu, 
The ne- The departure of the Duke, however, gave room k 
gotiation 


for a pri- difficulties to ſtart up in a negotiation which was alm pl 


vate money concluded when he went away.. The ſecret of the a 
22 off. gotiation having been communicated to the Duke's bn 


ther- in- law, Lord Hyde, who was a novice in the n ** 
tices of the two royal brothers with France, he conn ln 
nicated his own fears to the King and Lord Sunderlan cia 
The King, for his own ſake, heſitated about that part di 
which related to parliament: The Lords Hyde and Su IT 


derland for their's inſiſted that the treaty ſhould either! P 
verbal, or if ſigned, ſhould be ſigned by the King only 

and the treaty moved flowly on. Notwithſtanding tie un 
untoward circumſtances, the French court preſuming the 
the weak condition of the King, and on thelr « ih 
ſtrength, altered that part of the draught of the F 
which had been agreed upon relative to the foreigat 
liances, and giving up the power of making offai 
alliances againſt England, reſerved that of making & 
fenſive ones againſt her. The King and his mini | 
then ſtarted back from the precipice, and the treaty i 

on the end of November 1679, broke off, 


The cov= Enraged at the inſincerity of the French court, Che 
nections of 


Chal. ſcon after formed an alliance with Spain for the preſen , 
and bis tion of Flanders againſt France, Lord Sunderland *WF"" 
favourites y 


changed, 
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e Dutcheſs of Portſmouth adviſed him to it, as the 
ly meaſure which could recover his popularity; but 
de Duke of York from his retirement complained, that 
key had wilfully miſmanaged the treaty with France, 
1 facrificed their maſter's. and his intereſts to acquire 
pularity to themſelves. Certain it is, that after break- 


the cabals of the excluſioniſts, and gave up altogether 
intereſt of the Duke of York. 

Charles, however, without regarding the intrigues 
der of his miſtreſs or of his miniſter, avoided aſ- 
mbling a new parliament above fixteen months from 
prorogation of the laſt one, and ſpent the interme- 
te ſpace in ſecuring a great part of the nation in his 
fence, Many things contributed during this interval 
ſtrengthen the King. His open declaration in favour 
his brother determined the wavering. The danger of 
civil war in a diſputed ſucceſſion alarmed the timid, 
de wiſe remarked the flagitious character of Shafteſbury, 
irregular ambition of Monmouth, and the caution of 
Prince of Orange. Some of the popular party, who 
ned it lawful to puniſh kings in their perſons, thought 
unwiſe to break the line of their ſueceſſion; becauſe, 
the breaches of that line, a barrier might be opened 
the ambition of every popular ſubje&t. In proportion 
the belief of the popiſh plot wore off, men's fear of 
ger from a popiſh Prince grew more faint. Charles 
in his difficulties to that loyal party which he had 
gected in his proſperity ; and they, overlooking what 
paſt, faithful and ſubmiſſive, flocked again to up- 
the ſtandard of the crown. The cloſe union of the 
pulzr and diſſenting parties rouſed the church by her 
L intereſt, and her ancient antipathies. But, above 
the late rebellion in Scotland had given the alarm to 
ery friend of the conſtitution in the church or the 
Vor. I, Mm ; ſtate ; 


off the negotiation with France, they engaged deeply 
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ſtate; for the Scots, though inſtigated, not condu&e 
Shafteſbury, inſtead of making the excluſion of the Duy 
the object of their inſurrection, had adopted the ſole 
league and covenant, and the abolition of prelacy, 
the principle of their union. Men recollected, the 
party in Scotland, of which this appeared the count 
part in its movements, had, in concert with the diſc 
tented party in England, and under pretence of x 
againſt popery, begun thoſe diſtractions which endelj 
the ruin of the monarchy and the church. The Kin 
taking advantage of thoſe circumſtances, and of then 
ceſs of parliament, recalled his brother from Scotland 
the beginning of the year 1680, and kept him about] 
perſon. 
The art of Charles during this interval was counts 
ated by the arts of his opponents. Monmouth, wi 
was the idol of the people, partly upon his own accout 
but more upon account of the hatred they bore his und 
returned from beyond ſeas without leave, ſoon after! 
return of the Duke of York to court; was received! 
the people with thoſe triumphs which were no long 
beſtowed upon the King; made a progreſs through 
great part of the kingdom, as if he had been a candu 
for future ſovereignty; and was treated wherevet 
went, as if he was already poſſeſſed of it. He vn 
at Taunton, a place whoſe honours were ever omit 

to him, by near thirty thouſand perſons, moſtly on boi 
back. In order to keep up the ſpirits of the people Wl 
ing the interruption of parliament, and to ſhew tit 
that the popular party, after drawing the ſword, 
thrown away the ſcabbard, Shafteſbury, at the head d 
band of nobility and gentry, preſented the Duke of Yo 
as a popiſh recuſant, at the bar of the King's bend 
and a project was formed to impeach him. Sei 
peers in a body preſented a petition to the King to * 
* 
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lament. Addreſſes followed, for the ſame purpoſe, 
m a great number of counties, boroughs, and dif- 
nt bodies of men. Theſe Charles counteracted, by 
xuring addreſſes from his party, which expreſſed their 
orrence of the proceedings of the party which op- 
d him, Hence the whole nation came to be divided 
the invidious names of petitioners and abhorrers, of 
izs and tories : For, when both ſides made their ap- 
al to the people, that flame, the appearance of which 
deen hitherto confined chiefly to the city and the 
liament, blazed in every corner of the kingdom; and 
old parties of court and country, took their ſides 
where, exactly as they had done in the late reign. 
Upon the ſight of thoſe things, the Duke of York re- 
utedly preſſed his brother to imitate boldly the example 
his father, and venture a civil war for the recovery of 
authority. Charles, however, choſe a leſs dangerous 
periment ; and to get money at home, ſince he could 
none from France, aſſembled a new parliament, 
ich was the third he had called, in October 1680. 

The Duke of York ſuſpecting every thing, becauſe he 
levery thing to ſuſpect, in order to bar an impeachment 
uch he was afraid of, aſked a pardon from his brother. 
lex oppoſed it in council, ſaying, „If he was the 
Duke's counſellor, he would adviſe it; but, as the 
WT Kinz's, he muſt oppoſe it.“ Charles, from regard to 
Vuke's dignity and his own, refuſed the pardon that 
8 aſked ; but, the very day before the parliament met, 
once more ordered his brother to retire to Scotland. 
le meaſure was reſolved upon in council, by the advice 
Sunderland, Godolphin, Eſſex, and Halifax “, and 
anſt the opinions of the other counſellors. But it was 
ug chiefly to the ſecret perſuaſions of the Dutcheſs of 
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Portſmouth, impelled by fears for her lover, iflite, 
the Duke, and views of ambition for her own fon, 
The Duke of York, who had been always in | 
habit of paying that obedience ta his brother which! 
expected from others for himſelf, refuſed, for the & 
time in his life, to obey the King's order. He ws 
this time the more irritated, becauſe the King hun 
newed his application to prevail upon him to conk 
himſelf to the church of England. The Duke's id 
to depart embarraſſed the King, becauſe it Was 3pai 
law to force him to quit the kingdom againſt his i 
After ſome days, the Duke pretended to yield to the js 
ſuaſions of others; but he ſecretly informed Bil 
before he went, that his intention in ſubmitting ws! 
fortify himſelf in Scotland, and from thence and fr 
Ireland, to ſpeed a civil war into England: Reſolutin 
of deſpair, which however he was prevented from a 
rying into execution by that coolneſs and caution whi 
were characteriſtic of his favourite Colonel Churchill 
When the new parliament met, it was ſoon percein 
that the violence of the members had been only encreat 
from its interruption. One of the firſt things the Ha 
of Commons did, was to paſs a bill of excluſion, 
ſend it by Lord Ruſſel to the Lords. The ftorm 
thickened upon Charles. The Prince of Oraner, 
had hitherto lain by, to take advantage of diſturoand 
raiſed by others, or had only ſecretly fomented thet 
gave public countenance to the bill of excluſion; 
Fagell the penſionary of Holland, a man known t0 


name of the Dutch, which preſſed him, in terms am 
menacing, to conſent to the excluſion. Sidney, ® 
King's envoy, was the perſon who tranſmitted i, 
connivance with his uncle Lord Sunderland ; and . 
after Sir Gabriel Sylvius, one of the Prince's fies 

I . ; q 
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who had paſſed through Holland in his return from 2 
German embaſly, told every where in England, that the 
Prince avowed the memorial *, The Spaniſh miniſter 
likewiſe urged the King in a memorial to the excluſion, 
though in terms more decent. And both memorials 
were calculated to inflame the nation by connecting the 
intereſt of France with that of the Duke of York, and 
the intereſts of the excluſion, with the ſafety of Eng- 
land, and of Europe, againſt France. The Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, who had Jately formed the moſt intimate 
connections with the whig party by means of Lord 
Howard, and who had been offered an hundred thouſand 
pounds by that party, if ſhe would gain the King to their 
fide, and had been threatened to be put into the liſt of 
erievances, if ſhe would not, threw herſelf at his feet, 
ſhed a flood of tears, and conjured him, by his own 
ſafety, to yield to that houſe of parliament which had 
brought deſtruction upon his father for oppoſing its de- 
fires. Eſſex his late, and Sunderland and Godolphin, 
two of his preſent miniſters, urged on the excluſion, 
Halifax indeed oppoſed it; but immediately after pro- 
poſed, that the Duke ſhould remain in baniſhment dur- 
ing the King's life: A conduct ſuited to the middle 
courſe which he was accuſtomed to ſteer, and which got 
bim the appellation of the trimmer. 

While all men were intent in public upon the exclu- 


tion were indulged in private. Montagu, who had at- 
tached himſelf to Monmouth, urged the French court 
to get him declared Prince of Wales by his father, gir- 
Ing this reaſon for 'the advice, that a diſputed ſucceſſion 
in England would be an advantage to France. The 
Duke of Buckingham boaſted to Barillon, that he was 
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in no Engliſh party, and in that of Louis the XIVa 
alone. He ſometimes inſinuated his own pretenſiom 
to the crown to Barillon, recounting, that by his mother, 
who was deſcended from Edward the IVth, he was hin. 
ſelf a Plantagenet; and at other times, he adviſed hin 
neither to court the King, nor to trouble himſelf about 
the pretenders to the ſucceſſion, but to cultivate con. 
nections with the city and the diſſenters, who he (aid 
were at his devotion, and could command the fate of 
government when they pleaſed. The Dutcheſs of Port. 
mouth to ſerve her ſon, the Duke of Monmouth to ſene 
himſelf, and each making a tool of the other, while 
they appeared linked in the ſtricteſt amity, formed x 
project of getting a parliamentary ſanction for the King's 
naming his ſucceſſor, ſimilar to that which had been 
given by parliament to Henry the VIIIth. Lord Sun- 
derland and Lord Shafteſbury concurred in it; the one to 
make his intereſt with the King, and his own party, o 
the greater conſequence to every competitor, and tht 
other probably from the mere love of miſchief and con- 
fuſion, Louis the XIVth long ſupported the rights « 
the Duke of York, and oppoſed the pretenſions of tht 
Prince of Orange; but when he ſaw the Duke of York 
ſent a ſecond time an exile into Scotland, the Dutche!s 
of Portſmouth and Sunderland quit his cauſe, and a con- 
nection ſtruck up between the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
and the Duke of Monmouth, fearing that harmony 
might be reſtored between the King and the popwir 
party in the elevation of the Duke of Monmouth, be 
gave orders to Barillon to aſſure the King, that he would 
ſupport the pretenſions of the Prince of Orange againk 
thoſe of the Duke of Monmouth. At the fame time, 
by a train of policy the deepeſt perhaps that is to be 
found in the hiſtory of mankind, he encouraged the 


Duke of York to create a civil war in Scotland; © 
CAult 
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cauſed Barillon, when the treaty in November 1679 was 7 
broke off, to renew his intrigues with the popular party 
for the defence of their liberties, and he offered a new 
money treaty to Charles to enable him to deſtroy theſe 
liberties | triumphing thus in ſecret over the common 
liſgraces of the King and of the people alike. 1 
Charles was now placed in the very ſituation for Perſonal | 
which by nature he was formed to act a dextrous part. 1 
He gave way to all the furies of his ſubjects againſt one 
another to ſave himſelf, and yet, by preſerving his uſual 
gaiety ® and wit, kept their paſſions, by the example of 
their ſovereign, within the bounds of decency to each 
other, He played over again, but with better ſucceſs, 
the ſame double game between his ſon, his ſon- in- 
law, bis miſtreſs, and his brother, which at one time 
he had played between France and his people, and at 
another between Louis and the Prince of Orange; 
for he treated with all of them, concealed his mind 
from all of them, and taking hopes from none of them, 
prevented them by mutual awe, and the fear of loſing 
him, from proceeding to actions of deſpair; and by a 
conduct, which in another fituation would have been 
mean and weak, preſerved the nation from a civil war, 
into which more open and determined meaſures might 
have plunged it. The violence of his brother's temper 
diſturbed him moſt, becauſe it ran directly counter to the 
lyſtem which the King was purſuing. When the meaſure 
of the Duke's ſecond exile into Scotland was put to the 
vote in council, there were ſeven for it, and eleven 
aanlt it. Charles, with a wicked pleaſantry, ſaid, 
Since he has ſo many friends for him, I ſee he muſt 
« oo,” 
But at the bottom he continued reſolute againſt the Cauſcs ot 


excluſion. Many things contributed to his firmneſs. EOS: 
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He had publicly diſclaimed his marriage with Moy. 
mouth's mother; but many of the popular party, by . 
tacking his veracity in public, linked his honour and his 
brother's intereſt together. The ſame party had pro. 
poſed in parliament a general aſſociation of the nation in 
defence of the proteſtant religion, and againſt the Duke 
of York's ſucceſſion: A project which brought to hi 
mind the conſequences of the league in France, and d 
the ſolemn league. and covenant in Scotland and Eng. 
land. Lord Eſſex had propoſed, in the Houſe of Lords, 
that ſome cautionary towns ſhould be put into the hand 
of parliament during Charles's life, to ſecure the exclu. 
fion of his brother after his death. Various bills had 
been moved for to curb the King's power, and others u 
puniſh his miniſters. "Theſe things perſuaded him, that, 
though his brother was attacked, himſelf was aimed 2, 
and that the ruin of the one would be only a prelude u 
that of the other. The Duke of Monmouth having 
ſaid, in a ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords upon the exclu- 
fion, that he muſt vote for it, becauſe he thought the 
King's ſafety involved in it, Charles ſaid aloud, * Itis 
« a Judas's kiſs which he gives me.“ The union be- 
tween the diſſenting intereſt, the popular intereſt, and the 
city, reminded him of his father's fate. Even the habe 
corpus act which he had paſſed, and which a Prince, who 
knew the rights of mankind and his own ſecurity bete 
would have conſidered as a means of ſafety to himſelf # 
well as to his ſubjects, ill filled his mind with anxie 
and trouble. It had been promoted by Shafteſbury, - 
had been obtained during the miniſtry of Eſſex, and 
Charles imagined it was intended to encourage revolt 
by diſabling him to reſtrain the perſons of his ſubje®5 
and to render him unpopular, by obliging him to keep if 
a ſtanding force, for his own ſafety, againſt enemies who 
were no longer dependent upon his power, The artifice 
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d employing a woman to practiſe upon his weakneſs, 
attached him only the more to his brother, by provoking his 
pride, and by giving him a diſtruſt of all who ſurrounded 
him, There are many of his letters to the Duke of York 
in the Scots college at Paris, which ſhew that he was ſteady 
tw his brother's intereſt, becauſe he thought it his own. 

When the ſtrength of the two parties, which had 
ken forming during the interruption of parliament, was 
marſhalled, it was found, that, though the popular in- 
tereſt prevailed in the Houſe of Commons, the King's 
vis ſuperior among the Lords, who, in moſt of the late 
tonflicts, had, as uſual, ſupported the crown againſt the 
Houſe of Commons, The Lords, by a majority of 
birty, rejected the bill, 

But the Commons diſgraced the ſpirit with which 
tiey had conducted the excluſion, by getting the blood 
of the old and innocent Lord Stafford ſhed for the 
ppiſh plot, partly to wreak their vengeance for their 
tappointment, but more to ſtrike terror into thoſe who 
ould for the future oppoſe them. The hardeſt part of 
dis fate was to fall unprotected by his ſovereign, and a 
chm to his ſovereign's miſtreſs, both of whom knew 
dat he was guiltleſs. The Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, in 
lie rage of her diſappointment becauſe the excluſion had 
dot ſucceeded, attended the trial, dealing ſweetmeats and 
Imiles amongſt his proſecutors, Many meaſures of the 
Rouſe of Commons and of the city followed, which 
covered not only their diſcontents, but their intentions 


lb controul government, and embark the reſt of the na- 
on in their cauſe; 


5 

E | order to prevent this junction of intereſts, the King 
up Knly diſſolved the parliament in January 1681. 

ho Charles was the more emboldened to take this ſtep, 
ce aule he was under-hand trying meaſures for a re- 


of 17 of his old connexions with Louis the XIVth. 
ol. I, Nn In 
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with Louis. The propoſals made to him were, tat h 
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In the ſpring and ſummer of the year 1680, the Frenc 
court, ſenſible of their imprudence in diſappointing ti 
negotiation of the former year, made advances 
Charles. He ſtood off; though with reproaches d 
kindneſs: “ Your maſter committed two faults,” (a 
he to Barillon; the one when he forced me into ty 
<« triple alliance, the other when he forced me into u 
« alliance with Spain.” But upon his differences wi 
his third parliament, he liſtened to a new private tre 


ſhould have a penſion of two millions of livres for or 
year, and 1,500,000 livres for two more; that he ſhoul 
withdraw himſelf from his late Spaniſh alliance, and n- 
call his Ambaſſadors from the German and norte 
courts; that the Duke ſhould return; that Non 
Catholics ſhould be favourably treated, and the penal la 
againſt them ſuſpended ; and, laſtly, THAT Cyan 
SHOULD NEVER MORE CALL A PARLIAMENT ; 2 cu 
dition which Louis had often pointed at in his forme 
treaties with Charles, and which of all others is it 
molt flattering to an Engliſh reader, becauſe it ſhow 
the conſciouſneſs of France, how much her own gm 
deur depends upon the fall of Englith liberty. Ti 
Duke of York, whoſe impatience was encreaſed in p- 
portion to his diſtance from the ſcene of action, a 
hearing that a negotiation was on foot, inſtantly 
patched Churchill from Scotland to preſs it forwatd d 
his maſter's name. But the French, afraid of bit 
diſturbed by his keenneſs, kept the treaty a ſecret iid 
the Duke, at the very time when they were making 
proviſions for his intereſt in it. But Charles, conſci 
that he could cloſe with France at any time upon x 
conditions offered; that the effect of them would be. 
expoſe him to inſignificancy abroad, and to quarreb? 
home; and though never ſufficiently ſenſible of the 53 


«| 
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# all truths to a Britiſh monarch *, that the intereſts 
if the King and of the people are inſeparable ; yet, per- 
aps, feeling compunction upon the immediate proſpect 
f deſtroying a conſtitution of a thouſand years ſtanding, 
d which, had he been even a tyrant, he muſt have 
ered, he kept the treaty open by means of Lord 
dt. Alban's; but in the mean time called another par- 
ament to try, by one laſt effort, if it was poſſible to 
ancile himſelf with his people, before he threw him- 
elf for ever into the arms of their enemies. 


The place that he choſe for the meeting of a parlia- 
ment, which was in all probability to determine the fate 
pf his family and of his kingdom, was Oxford; a 
place as remarkable for its loyalty, as the city of Lon- 
don, from its wealth, and love of liberty, and even of 
licentiouſneſs, had ever ſince the conqueſt been remark- 
ale for oppoſition to royal power. But the change of 
place could not change the humours of men. The in- 
novation even raiſed new objects of paſſion: For the 
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werhon to his people: And the Whig party ſpread 
road, that they were not ſafe to aſſemble in a place ſo 
remote from the great ſeat of the proteſtant intereſt, and 
where they might be maſſacred, even by the ſoldiers of 
that religion in the King's guards. In order to convey 
this laſt inſinuation more ſtrongly through the nation, 
ixtcen peers petitioned the King againſt the place of 
ilembly; the reſt of the popular party, either pre- 
tending fears, or really feeling them, came to Oxford, 
with great numbers, not of ſervants, but of friends and 
med bravoes, in their trains. Hence a panic ſtruck 
a around the King, and the King himſelf; and he en- 


: : The words of his preſent Majeſty at opening one of the ſeſ- 
* of the preſent parliament, ought never to be forgot: © I have, 
can have no intereſt ſeparate from that of my people. 


Nn 2 tered 


Charles's 
laſt parlia- 
ment, 


King's averſion to his capital was conſtrued into an 
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tered a town occupied by gownſmen, attended with u 
unuſual number of guards. Shafteſbury alone, who hu 
raiſed all theſe miſchiefs, came to Oxford in a bu. 


rowed coach, with two footmen belonging to another 
the back of it, 


His offers Charles, in this parliament, made two propoſals to hi 
5 people; one was, to conſent to almoſt any limitation 
upon the power of a popiſh ſucceſſor, they could ak; 
the other, to ſettle the government, after his death, in the 
Princeſs of Orange, as regent during her father's lit, 
vrhile the title and parade of a King ſhould remain in tis 
perſon. He had lately communicated the laſt of the 
ſchemes at a diſtance to the Prince of Orange; but ta 
Prince lighted it, perhaps becauſe it took no notice d 
himſelf; it was now propoſed by Sir John Ernly, Cha- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and ſupported by others of the 
King's ſervants. But the Prince was more afraid of the 
firſt of the King's offers, and wrote ſtrongly to tit 
it King's miniſters againſt it. In one of his applications 
on this head, he expreſſed himſelf, „ That he would 
« conſent to any other expedient, to recancile the King 
and his parliament ;** words from a perſon ſo czutious 
as he was, which perhaps ſufficiently explained that the 
expedient he pointed at was the excluſion, It is 0 
improbable that in both of theſe propoſals Charles meat 
only to diſtract and divide the excluſioniſts. At lealt i 
is certain that whilſt he was offering the ſcheme of limit- 
ations to parliament, he was under-hand afluring ttt 
Prince of Orange, that he intended to diſappoint .t 
accepted, And yet from the depth of his diffimulatioi 
it is not impoſlible that he may have been finceic if 
both, in order to ſecure his own quiet during his oa 
life, leaving poſterity to take care of it(elf*, 


Vid. Append, to this chapter, 
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But whether the condeſcenſions of the King pro- 
veded from diſtreſs or from art, they proved equally 
mailing; for nothing leſs than an excluſion would 
tisfy the Houſe of Commons. Charles therefore haſ- 
 fruck up with Barillon, on the 24th of March 1681, 
te private treaty which he had hitherto kept in ſuſpenſe, 
which, to comply with his ſcruples, the original pro- 
pals of France were ſomewhat ſoftened, and he was 
ly obliged to diſengage himſelf from his alliance with 
pain by degrees, and to put himſelf in a ſtate not to be 
afrained by parliament to counteract the engagements 
was taking . The conditions about the Duke of York 
d the Roman Catholics were dropped; and Barillon 
re 2 general aſſurance that his maſter ſhould not at- 
& dtraſburg, or the low countries, Lord Hyde and 
id St. Alban's were the only perſons privy to the 
ty, the terms of which were not even made known 
the laſt of them. Barillon preſſed that the treaty 
ud be reduced into writing, conſcious of the ad- 
wntaze which the poſſeſſian of it would have given his 
ater over Charles: But Charles refuſed, and it was 
ly verbally agreed upon; a circumſtance which, az 
pens in all other verbal paCtions, gave afterwards an 
Frortunity to Louis to cavil upon the terms of it. 


as ſoon as Charles had finiſhed the treaty, he diſ- 
"el his parliament, with a reſolution never to call 
other, publiſhed an appeal to the people at large 
Pzinſt the proceedings of the late parliaments, and dif- 
led Lord Sunderland from his ſervice. This was the 


darth parliament which, in the ſpace of two years, he 
Lazer diſtolved. 
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le words are, a fe degager peu a peu de Falliance avec I'Ef- 
er Sager p 

da ie mettre en etat de ne point etre conſtraint par fon par— 
ut, de fai: 5 2 

, de faire quelque choſe d oppolè aux nouveaux Engagements 
pienoit. , 
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At his brother's ſuggeſtion he then retrenched the a. 
pences of his court; prepared to withdraw the pariſ 
from Tangier, with the double view of ſaving money, 
and encreaſing his army by the addition of the g. 
riſon; and endeavoured to gain friends among the bg 
gentry, by the diſtribution of fifteen peerages in ax 
year, 

Such was the ſtate of things in England, at the perid 
when the following Memoirs begin“. 


* Vid. the authorities for the narrative of this chapter in the A 
pendix to it. The parts of that Appendix are ſo intimately cas 
netted, that it was impoſſible to break it into parts in ſepar't n: 
ferences in the notes, | 


TO 
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rd period. From the fall of Lord Danby's miniſtry 
until the diſſolution of the laſt parliament of Charles the 
Second, 


HE fall of Lord Danby's miniſtry, and the diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament, which were accom- 
ried by the proſecution of the popiſh plot and by the 
ill of excluſion, cauſed Charles ſpeedily to turn his eyes 
ack to France. 


The Duke of York, who ſaw that the ſtorm would 
fut break upon his head, had endeavoured, even before 
Lord Danby was impeached, to make proviſion againſt 
anger with France, Barillon writes to his court on the 
I7th Nov. 1678, that the Duke of York complained to 
um that Lord Danby had adopted the ſentiments of 
prliament againſt popery and France to gain popularity 
b himſelf; and that the Duke propoſed the army ſhould 
be kept on foot, notwithſtanding the reſolutions of par- 
lament to diſband it; that the parliament itſelf ſhould 
te diſſolved, and that to facilitate theſe ends, the union 
between Louis and his brother ſhould be renewed : Ba- 
lan adds, that the Duke deſired him not to let the 
King or Lord Danby know of his having ſuggeſted theſe 
lungs to him. 

Mountague alſo, in order to gain advantage from the 
Wchisfs he had created, endeavoured to perſuade Ba- 
rillon 
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rillon to bring about a reconciliation between Louiz al 
Charles, Barillon writes to his court 5th Jan, 1678-4, 
that Mountague had urged him to adviſe Charles to d. 


miſs his army and give up Danby, and if Charles q. 
ſented, to aſſure him of the aſſiſtance of France, 


On the 5th Jan. 1678-9, Parillon writes, that un 
Lord Danby's impeachment Charles preſſed Barilloy 
prevail with Louis to give him aſſiſtance, ſaying, ta 
the attack upon the Catholics was only an attack uy 
the common cauſe of royalty. Barillon anſwered, thy 
Charles ought to diſband his army before he could ext 
it; —“ For that is the eſſential point.“ 


Whatever reaſon Charles had to be ſtartled at a denn 
from France for diſbanding his army, he renewed te 
converſation a few days after with Barillon, the pants 
culars of which are in the following diſpatch. 


Tranſlation. 


Extra of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the A 
gth Jan. 1679.— Charles begs the aſſiſtance of Fraxt= 
Offers to ſubmit on any conditions, and ts keep a: ſil 
troops as Louis thinks proper. In the Depot. 


ow HE King of England drew me alide this eveniny 
and told me that he would diſcou fe me to-motte 

or after to-morrow with more leiſure ; but that XK 
charged me to allure your Majeſty he wiſhed nothing 0 
much as your friendſhip, and to make a ftri& unde 
which nothing might alter; that he ſhould have an & 
treme joy to owe his ſafety and preſervation to yo! and 
would not refuſe any conditions your Majeſty defired} 
that he very well knew by all I had ſaid to him, that the 
keeping the army on foot, or any part of it, wen 
11 garded 
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perded as a matter dangerous to the intereſts of France; 
that his deſign was to diſband his troops, and only keep 
what your Majeſty might think proper; that if you de- 
manded other ſecurities, he would conſent to all ; but it 
ws neceſſary alſo he ſhould know if your Majeſty would 
give him aſſiſtance and ſupply in the extremity to which 
he is reduced, becauſe otherwiſe he would be obliged to 
take other meaſures leſs agreeable to him, but which he 
hould be under an abſolute neceſſity to do. I anſwered 
| general terms, and avoided entering into any detail. 
I believe they will ſpeak to me poſitively, and that the 
King of England will conſent to diſband his troops, 
provided your Majeſty will aſſiſt him to ſupport himſelf 
for fome time. Although I am informed of your Ma- 
s intentions, and that I well know I ought to avoid 


three or four millions; I don't know how far your 
Majeſty will have me evade the propoſal, nor do 1 ſee 
low I can avoid its being made to me. 

| alſo know by what Lord Sunderland ſaid this even- 
pz to me, that they will make a laſt effort to have your 


out any conditions, I will endeavour to gain time, 
and to know for truth the ſtate of affairs in this country, 
þ the end your Majeſty may give me your orders upon 
ke conduct I am to obſerve.” . 


On the 12th Jan. 1679, Barillon writes to his court 
Eat Charles had told him,—** That he liked better to 
end upon your Majeſty than upon his people ;”” and 
Bat de begged a ſupply of four millions of livres. 

la January 1679 he writes, that Sunderland told him 


Was to go Ambaſſador to France, —“ to eſtabliſh a 
Vor. J. O o ſtrict 


tering into a negociation which will end in a demand 


Majeſty's ſupport, and to that purpoſe will not diſagree 
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ſtrict union between his Chriſtian Majeſty and King 
Charles :”—And there is in the Depot a letter from Sun. 
derland notifying to the French court that he is ſoon to 
ſet out upon his embaſly, and another ſoon after fron 
Charles to Louis that he had ſtopped him. 


Barillon writes on the 16th Feb. 1679, that Charls 
told him his reaſon for making Lord Sunderland his ni. 


niſter was, that he had always found him attached to the 
intereſts of France. 


Barillon writes on the roth Feb. 1679, that Sunder. 
land told him, he imputed his late promotion to the 
ſame cauſe ; and in June thereafter he writes, that upon 
his ſaying to Lord Sunderland that there would be: 
good underſtanding between the two Kings, if tho 
who wiſhed to be popular were not enemies to Franc, 
Sunderland laughed, and anſwered z—=* You ſee boy 
well Lord Danby has fared by it,” 


— 


To all theſe advances the French court gave no es 
couragement. The reaſon of which may be gather 
from the following circumſtances. 


Barillon writes on the 25th Jan. 1679, that there vs 
at preſent a ſuſpicion of a ſecret intelligence betvea 
Charles and the Prince of Orange, and of the Princt's 
having remitted 200,000/. to him: And on the 180 
June, 1679, he writes that Henry Sidney is ſent Am- 
baſlador to the Hague, and as Barillon ſuſpects with 
good intentions to France, 


Barillon, on the 16th and 23d of February, 167% 
writes that when he urged Charles to diſband his arm 
Charles anſwered that he had no money to do it with 
and in other diſpatches he writes, that Charles avoided 


diſbanding his army, and excuſed himſelf by lying. 
* 
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would thereby have a pretence for aſking money from 
parliament to diſband it. 

Barillon on the other hand frequently writes, that the 
popular party in parliament were fincere and hearty in 
concurring with him to get the army diſbanded. 

He writes on the 27th March and 6th April, 1678, 
that though the Ducheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sun- 
krland are ſincerely in the intereſts of France, they 
cannot at preſent be of much uſe to thoſe intereſts, be- 
auſe they are ſtill under the terror of being involved in 
the fate of Lord Danby. 

On the 8th May, 1679, Barillon writes, that the 
power of Charles by the factions of his own dominions 
s entirely ſunk, that an alliance with him would there- 
fore be of no advantage with regard to foreign affairs, 
and that it is better to continue to court the heads of 
parties in order to continue his difficulties. 


ET EO 


[tis however a piece of juſtice to French politics, miſ- 
calzvous as they were at that time to England, to ſay, 
dat there are no traces in the papers at Verſailles of any 
encouragement given by France to the popiſh plot, 
though that was the great engine made uſe of by the po- 
pular party againſt Charles. 


Charles, abandoned in this manner by France, was 
vliged to aſſemble a new parliament, to diſband all his 
*F-raiſed army, to ſend his brother into Flanders, and 
o truſt the conduct of his affairs to a council compoſed 


of many of thoſe who had been his moſt violent op- 
poſers, 
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From Barillon's letter to his court, May itt, 16, 
it appears that Barillon was at firſt enraged at the ſetie- 
ment of this council; imagining that it might hae 
created an union of all parties in the domeſtic quiet a 
England and againſt France; but that the Duche, « 
Portſmouth told him, the only reaſons which had brought 
about the meaſure were, that the King might get money 
from parliament by means of it, and that ſhe and Lord 
Sunderland had thought themſelves in danger from the 
popular party, He adds, that Lord Hollis told him be 
had had a hand in contriving it; and that he and Moun- 
tagu aſſured him it ſhould never be turned gi 
France. 


OO — —— — 


Barillon writes, 16 March, 1678, to his court, tht 
Charles had excuſed himſelf to him for ſending his bro- 
ther into baniſhment, by the neceſſity of his affairs, ad 
that he ſpoke of him with the greateſt tenderneſs. 4 
copy of the letter from Charles to his brother, wich 
ordered him to retire abroad, is in the Depot, 3s (v- 
lows : 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from the King of England to the Duke of Ih, 
28th February, 1679,—Orders the Duke to n 
abroad. | 


ec M* dear brother, I have already fully told j% 
the reaſons which oblige me to ſend you from 

for ſome time beyond ſea. 
As I am truly ſorry for the cauſe of our ſepatatios, 


you may alſo aſſure yourſelf, that I ſhall never wiſh j® 
abſence to continue longer than is abſolutely 2 
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for your good and my ſervice, I find it however proper 
to let you know under my hand that I expect you will 
ſatisfy me in this; and that I wiſh it may be as ſoon as 
your conveniency will permit: You may eaſily believe 
dat it is not without a great deal of pain I write you this, 
being more touched with the conſtant friendſhip you 
have had for me, than with any thing elſe in the world; 
and I alſo hope that you will do me the juſtice to believe 
for certain, that neither abſence, nor any thing will 
tinder me from being truly and with affection yours. 


Superſcription. For my moſt dear friend the Duke 
of York.” 


Even after Charles had ordered his brother to with- 
raw, he made an attempt to ſave him from the affront 
of it, by ſending the biſhops of Canterbury and Win- 
cheſter to perſuade him to return to the proteſtant reli- 
gon. An account of the conference between the bi- 
hops and the Duke, upon this occaſion, is in the Depot 
8 follows : 


== =” GS 0 2 * 


Tranſlation. 


Extraft of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV th, 
March 6, 1679.—The Biſhops by order of the King en- 
deavour to bring the Duke of York back to the proteſtant 
rehgion.—The conference. In the Depot. 


SIRE, 
* HE Archbifhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of 
* Wincheſter two days ago aſked a private au- 
tence of the Duke of York. They immediately ſaid 
r they entreated him to permit them to ſpeak to him 
oy 7 a matter which might be diſagreeable to him; that 
F- be good of the Kate, and of his Royal Highnefs's ſer- 


vice 
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years, and had conſulted the moſt able proteſtant By 


APPEND: 


vice in particular, obliged them to repreſent to him thy 
the change in his religion from that of the church d 
England would bring on ſuch diſorders hereafter, a 
cauſe ſuch evils, that they found themſelves under 2 
ceſſity to exhort him to enter into a conference upon tie 
points which are in conteſt between the Proteſtant al 
Roman Catholic churches, and that they hoped to ca. 
vince him how many reaſons ought to oblige him tg 
embrace the religion he had firſt profeſſed. The Due 
of York anſwered, that he took in good part what tie 
had ſaid to him, and that he was perſuaded of their god 
intentions; that however he could not doubt but ti 
there was much malignity in the defign of thoſe wh 
had obliged them to hold ſuch a diſcourſe to him; ti 
it was a ſnare Jaid to engage him to refuſe entering int 
a conference which could be of no uſe; that he did nt 
pretend to be wiſe enough to diſpute with perſons of pro- 
found capacity; but he had however taken all polio 
precautions in his change ; that he had deferred it may 


ſhops and Doctors; that at preſent his conſcience wi 
at eaſe, and he believed himſelf to be in the right row; 
that nothing made it neceſſary for him to enter into 
conference with them, becauſe he had no doubts it 
which he wanted to be cleared; that he would willing 
hear them if they had any thing to ſay to him, but fr 
his part he had no deſign to enter into a diſpute wi 
them. There were ſome replies on both ſides. In 
prelates maintained that this conference would be *. 
tended with no inconveniencies, and appeared def 
uſeful in the preſent conjuncture. The Duke of Yo! 
always perſiſted to refuſe this conference. The rep® 
had been already ſpread abroad that he was diſpoks u 
change his religion, and that he was to go upon the 8 
occaſion to the King of England's chapel, What pu 


TO CHAP. IV. OF THE REVIEW. 


| this affair is regarded here by every body as a be- 
ning which may have very dangerous conſequences 
the Duke of York. He knows all the conſequences, 
xd poke to me of it as the firſt ſtep which his enemies 
re taken, that they may go farther lengths againſt 
m. He told me that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter had ſpoken to him as de- 
ties from the other Biſhops who are in London, and 
at it was with the participation of the King of Eng- 
d they have propoſed this conference. This Prince 
es not appear ſhaken, or reſolved to deviate in any 
ling from the open profeſſion he makes of the Ca- 
bolic religion.“ 


It appears from Barillon's letter to his court of the 
zh March, 1679, that upon receiving the order to go 
road, the Duke of York threw himſelf entirely upon 
rance ; that in apology for his late appearances againſt 
he intereſts of Louis, he laid the fault upon his brother; 
id that he told Barillon he wiſhed to take refuge in 
rance, but was prevented againſt his will, 


In King William's box there are the following letters 
the Prince of Orange from the Duke of York during 
s ſeeret exile in Flanders, which ſhew the extreme un- 
anels of mind he was under whilſt there, 
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The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—His ſurpriud 
the news of Sir William Temple's council. 


Bruxelles, May 8, 1679, 


6 1 SEE by your's of the 5th, which I received jeſte. 

day, that you had not then heard of the great 
news of the making of a new council, and the Eald 
Shafteſbury being preſident of it, which did not ci 
ſurprize me very much, but all thoſe of this county, 
and more eſpecially thoſe who govern here, they not u. 
derſtanding more than I do what could prevail with hs 
Majeſty to lay aſide ſo many of his trueſt ſervants, and pu 
all his affairs into the hands of thoſe who for ſo may 
years have oppoſed and obſtructed all his affairs; for ny 
part, I dread the conſequences of it, but ſhall be rn 
glad to be miſtaken, and wiſh with all my heart his Me 
jeſty may find eaſe in his affairs by what he has done; 
a little time will let us ſee much. I have been informed 
that all this great alteration was reſolved on at Lott 
Sunderland's, none attending his Majeſty there but tie 
Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shafteſbury, Tit 
Dutcheſs is ſaid to brag ſhe helped to perſuade his Majety 
to do it. Theſe people continue very civil to me.” 


N 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —On the ſam 
ſubject.— Things tend to à republic. 


Bruxells, May 11, 1679 


« T HAVE juſt now received your's of the gth, by the 

which I ſee you were ſurpriſed with what has hap 

pened in England as well as I was, and you are in tie 

right to ſay one can yet make no judgment what effed 

it will have, time muſt ſhew it; and to return Jon 

freedom, I fear it will not have a good effect; for * 
11 


TO CHAP. IV. OF THE REVIEW. 


ut letters I had from thence, I am informed that all 
thoſe of the Houſe of Commons who have now upon 
this new change had any preferment, have already quite 
of their credit in that Houſe, and that there are already 
new cabals and parties ſetting up there amongſt thoſe 
who have had no preferment : So that to tell you freely my 
thoughts, in my mind all things tend to a republic, for 
you ſee all things tend towards the leſſening of the King's 
authority, and the new model things are put into, is the 
rery ſame it was in the time of the commonwealth ; and 
| fear that hardly any that are now of the council have 
courage enough to adviſe or ſtand by any vigorous reſo- 
lution, 


Dute of York to the Prince of Orange. The exclaſion bill. 
His opinion of the conſequences of it. l iſbes the 
Prince to go to England. 
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Bruxells, May 14, 1679. 


OU have before this had an account of what was 
done by the Houſe of Commons on this day 
Finizht that concerns me; you ſee how violently my 
enemies attack me, and that Wedneſday laſt was the day 
dat both Houſes were to take into conſideration my af- 
ir. What the iſſue of it will be, I expect to hear this 
Poht or to-morrow, and cannot now but look on the 
nonarchy itſelf in great danger, as well as his Majeſty's 
prion, and that not from papiſts, but from the common- 
Weath party, and ſome of thoſe who were lately brought 
ao the council, that ts the Duke of Monmouth, 
tape id who make a property of him to ruin our family; 
in the id things 20 on ſo faſt and ſo violently, and there are 
ea” er few left about his Majeſty that have either will 
yout * Curzze to give good advice to him, that I tremble to 


Pink what will happen; for if his Majelly and the 
Vor. I. P p ' Houle 
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Houſe of Lords ſtick to me, then one may expe grey 
diſorders, nay a rebellion : If his Majeſty and they fhaj 
conſent to what the Commons may do againſt me, | ſhi 
then look on nis Majeſty as leis than a Duke of Venice, 
and the monarchy and our family abſolutely ruined ar 
given up: But what to do or what to adviſe as thing 
now ſtand, is very hard to ſay. I could wiſh you 
England, though I dare not propoſe it to you to go, not 
knowing how you might find things there, nor hoy it 
would conſiſt with your affairs in Holland, of which! 
can no way judge. Therefore all I dare ſay to you isty 
deſire you to conſider well with yourſelf, whether it beft 
for you to go or no. You ſee they would not fall up 
me till the council was new-modelled, and that they hui 
turned out four of the judges, all loyal men, and putin 
others in their places that I fear will find what they plea 
law. I could write a volume upon this ſubject.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—-To th: ſav 
purpoſe. —On the King's propoſing limitations on a P 
ſucceſſer. 


Bruxells, May 17, 1679. 2 
6 GINCE I wrote laſt to you I have had the Englib f 
letters of Friday, and laſt night Churchill cant 
hither, who left London on Sunday, and brought ne! 
very kind letter from his Majeſty, You will by © 1 
have feen his Majeſty and Lord Chancellor's (pet | 
which were ſpoken on this day ſe'nnight to both Hout (ut) 
they had this one effect, that it put off in both places d mo, 
debate that was to have been concerning me; but for ve 
that, I do not at all flatter myſelf that theſe ſpeeches if ii 
keep them from falling upon me, at leaſt in the Houl t mo: 
Commons; for I do not find they are ſatisfied with toe ad 
ve, 


ſo great condeſcenſions of his Majeſty; and to tel 1 
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he truth, I am informed by my letters that nothing will 
(tisfy the preſbyterians but the deſtroying of the mo- 
zarchy and the ſetting up of a commonwealth ; to which 
zurpoſe they flatter the Duke of Monmouth, as the only 
nay to bring to paſs their ends and to deſtroy our family ; 
ud he is ſo indiſcreet as to give into it, and fo thinks he 
en find his account in it; and as I told you in my laſt, 
| apprehend very much for his Majeſty's perſon from 
thoſe kind of people, and I can hardly ſee how he can 
zImoſt get out of the ill condition he is in. However, 
ny friends have ſome hopes, and all adviſe me to leave 
this place and go into a proteſtant country, which they 
ky may be of ſome advantage to me; therefore if you 
wprove of it, I would willingly go to Breda as the pro- 
pereſt place for me to be in to pleaſe them and to be near 
England, keeping ſtill my houſe here furniſhed to come 
nder as occaſion ſhall offer. Pray let me hear from 
you as ſoon as you can, that I may take my meaſures 
xcordingly ; for till I know whether you approve of it, 
| do not intend to ſay any thing of it here.“ 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. — His indignation at 


the bill of excluſion. — Thinks the King fleady about the 
excluſion, 


Bruxells, May 29, 1679. 
VO know before this what paſſed on Sunday was 
ſe*nnight in the Houſe of Commons upon my 
jet: It was the preſbyterians and the Duke of Mon- 
wouth's friends carried it, and were moſt violent againſt 
me; and now it is plain that thoſe firſt, I mean the 
Meſdyterians, deſign nothing leſs than the ruin of the 
monarchy and our family; and truly 1 am of your mind, 
nd think it is impoſſible for things there to laſt as they 
de, not a week longer, for if his Majeſty does not en- 
P p 2 tirely 
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tirely ſubmit to them, and become leſs than a Duke d 
Venice, it is my opinion they will fly out into an 

rebellion; and I hope in God his Majeſty will never ſab. 
mit as they would have him, and then the other nut 
follow: And if his Majeſty make but one flep more, | 
mean make any farther conceſhons, he is gone, for i 
once they get the navy, purge the guards and garriſons, 
and put new men in, they will be abſolute maſters, 4 
very few days will let us ice what will become of it, ad 
one ſhall know what to truſt to; ſo that I ſhall ſtay her, 
and not make uſe oi the offer you make me of going u 
Breda, for now what my friends in England defignet by 
it is out of doors. But in all my misfortunes there is 
one thing which gives me a great deal of eaſe, it is thi 
his Majeſty appears very reſolute for me, and exclaing, 
as I can deſire, at what has paſſed the Houſe of Con- 
mons, and is very much unſatished with the Duke d 
Monmouth, and uſes all his endeavours to hinder the 
bill's paſſing in the Houſe of Commons. I hope this 
vote of theirs will do their work for them, for they that 
pretend to lay aſide one for his religion, may as well h 
aſide another for ſome fancy or other; but I hope ti 
Majeſty will take courage, and at laſt be a King.“ 


Due of York to the Prince of Orange. —Doubiful if lie 
King's Readineſs about the excluſion. 


Lo 

Bruxelles, June 1, 1679. 4 

80 v9 will have ſeen by your laſt letters from Eng: C 
land, how violently they proceed on againk me; " 

and that the bill for depriving me of the ſucceſſion had 1 
had one reading, and was to be read again as on Mone: 2 
laſt ; ſo that except his Majeſty begin to behave himſet 2 
as a King ought to do, not only I, but himſelf and 0 ar 


who 
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ole family are gone; and things have been let go to 
at paſs, that the beſt I can expect is very great diſor- 
ers, and unleſs ſomething very vigorous be done within 
very few days, the monarchy 1s gone, for the preſby- 
erian party, which is the republican, is grown ſo ſtrong, 
at without they receive a ſudden check all is gone. 
A few days will now let us ſee what we have to truſt to.“ 


nmz 


— 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. Doubtful of the 


King's reſolutions, —Expetts a civil war. 
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Bruxelles, June 8, 1679. 


we, 
1 


Io ſo well the concern you have for me as 
eaſily to believe the trouble all theſe extravagant 
proceedings of the Houſe of Commons againſt me has 
gen you; I did not think they could have been ſo vio- 
ent, and have ſo ſoon ſorgot the oath of allegiance that 
they had ſo lately taken; but when one, conſiders how 
frong the preſbyterians are in that Houſe, it is not fo 
extraordinary a thing, for they will never fail to lay hold 
o any opportunity to down with monarchy; and Sir 
Tho. Clarges made a very good remark in the ſpeech 
e made againſt the bill, that moſt of thoſe that were for 
It, I think he ſaid all, were either preſbyterians or their 
lors, But I hope this, and ſome other proceedings of 
the Commons, will have ſo alarmed his Majeſty and the 
Lords, that he will at laſt take ſome vigorous reſolution, 
and they will ſtand by him; and J have all the aſſurances 
(rom my friends one can have, that if the bill come up 
o the Houſe of Lords, it will be rejected there; and his 
Majeſty, in his laſt letter to me of this day ſc'nnight, 
aſured me the ſame thing. He continues very kind to | 
me, and is unſatisfied with the Duke of Monmouth's ö 
proceedings, but ſtill continues kind in his mind to him, 
ind endeavours and hopes to make him behave himſelf as 
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either diſſolved or prorogued in a very few days, or th 
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he ought to do. And now, as to the affairs in Englay, 
one can do nothing but gueſs at what may happen, ji 
even there I think few can fay wiiat will be; what] 
conjecture is, that this parliament muſt ot neceſſity þx 


Duk 


monarchy is gone; and I hope now, not only his Mz. 
jeſty's eyes, but all the honeſt men's eyes are opened, u 
ſee that a commonwealth is what is driven at, and tht 
they will take their meaſures accorcingly; and I h 
ſome hopes on't, ſince his Majeſty refuſed the addres 
made him for the drawing together the militia of London 
and parts adjacent, during the trial of the Lords: Ani 
I know he is very ſenſible that if he parts with any mar 
of his power that he is gone, He has yet the fleet, the 
garriſons, his guards, Ireland and Scotland firm to hin, 
ſo that if he will yet ſtand by himſelf he may yet bes 
King, but for all that it cannot be without trouble and 
hazard; but firmneſs and good huſbandry may carry hin 
through all his difficulties; and I am very apt to belier, 
that whenſoever he ſhews he will be no longer uſed z5he 
has been, and that they ſee he will be a King, that there 
will be a rebellion. I have told you my mind treely; 1 
tew days will let one know what to truſt to,” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Conceives hit 
from the long prorogation. Mas not privy to it. 


Bruxelles, June 10, 1679. 


« | BELIEVE you will have been ſurpriſed to ba 

heard of the prorogation of the parliament till the 
middle of Auguſt; till I hear from his Majeſty I cin 
make no judgment of it, which I expect to do to-mor- 
row or next day; when I do I ſhall inform you of It, 
Mcethinks it looks like a diſſolution, and ſome vigoro® 
reſolutions taken, elſe why ſo long a prorogation ! Whicy 
is all J ſhall ſay to you till I hear again from England.” 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Diſappointed at 
ut being ſent for upon the prorogation of the parliament. 


Bruxelles, June 15, 1679. 


WEN Colonel Weſley went from hence I had 

ſome hopes of being ſoon ſent for by his Ma- 
ety, believing by the prorogation vigorous counſels 
ould have been taken; but by ſome things have been 
one ſince, I have reaſon to believe ſuch counſels will not 
be purſued, and conſequently I not ſent for: But of this 
[ hall not be able to make any certain judgment till the 
end of next week; when I hear any thing I ſhall be ſufe 
to acquaint you with it.“ 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame 
purpoſe 


Bruxells, June 22, 1679. 


WAs in hopes by this time to have had a letter 
from his Majeſty by Graham, who he ſaid he 
would write by before he went to Windſor, but he is not 
jet come, and I am till ignorant of the reaſons that 
noved his Majeſty to declare in council he would not let 
ne return during the prorogation : And though, by ſome 
wings which had been done ſince that time, I did begin 
b believe I ſhould not be ſent for ſo ſoon, yet I confeſs 1 
Ws ſomewhat ſurpriſed at his Majeſty declaring it ſo, 
ad now do not expect to be ſent for in haſte, for I hardly 
bclieve I ſhall be ſent for when the parliament meets.“ 
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Duke of Varg to the Prince of Orange,.—On the * 
ſubſect. parc 


Bruxells, June 26, 1679, 


HAVE juſt now received your's of the 22d, 1 

have now leſs hopes than ever of being ſent fo; nen 
for notwithſtanding the rebellion in Scotland, which] 
thought might have ſerved for an argument for my being 
called for home, by letters I have this day received from 
his Majeſty by Graham, I find he does not yet think & 
to ſend for me, though he gives me all the afſurancy 
imaginable of his deſiring it, but concludes for ſever 
reaſons (which would be too long now to write, the pd 
being ready to go) that it would not be' for his ſenie 
nor my good to fend for me yet, ſo that to deal freely 
with you, I am afraid ſo long as Lord Shafteſbury and 
ſome others, who ſhall be nameleſs, are at the head d 
affairs, I am not like to be called for home.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Has aſted let i 
x come home.— Doubtful about his own fate. 


Bruxells, July 3, 1678. 


« J HAD your's of the 26th of laſt month on Fri 

laſt, ſince when I would not write to you till now 
and do eaſily believe the trouble it is to you, that theres 
ſo little likelihood of my being ſent for by his Majelyz 
I have again ventured to write to him upon that ſubjeG 
and have given him my reaſons why I think it for i 
ſervice to ſend for me to him, and that preſently. Vat 
effect that will have I may know by the end of ti 
week or the beginning of the next, and then ſhall know 
what to truſt to; for if I be not ſent for upon MY la 


letters, I ſhall have little hopes to ſee England this co 
Wit 
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while, and ſhall have reaſon to fear thoſe meaſures will be 
uken which muſt ruin our family, and with it the mo- 
parchy ; for the republican party get ground every day, 
being backed by the preſbyterians. As for the affairs in 
Scotland, that rebellious crew that is up in arms will I 
telieve be ſoon diſperſed, they having no conſiderable 
men amongſt them ; but I think what may follow upon 
the Duke of Monmouth's going down thither, may be 
ill conſequence; 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The monarchy 
depends not on parliament, but on God alone, — Differs 
from the Prince as to parliament. 


Bruxells, July 6, 1679. 


[RECEIVED this morning your's of the 4th from 

Houndſlardike, and by it ſee your news from Eng- 
land concerning Scotland agrees with mine, and believe 
be affairs in that country quieted by this; but I am not 
tall of your mind as to what concerns the meeting of 
e parliament, for I can hope for no good from it, but 
n the contrary all the ill imaginable, and not only to 
ne but to his Majeſty and whole family, as may appear 
by the bill that was read in the Houſe of Commons againſt 
ne, which was againſt law, and which deſtroys the very 
King of monarchy, which I thank God yet has had no 
pendancy on parliament, nor on nothing but God 
lone, nor ever can and be a monarchy; and his Ma- 
ly will be of this mind, and never let this Houſe of 
ommons fit again; if he does, he is ruined for ever. 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Still in duli 
about his own fate. 


Bruxells, July , 1679, 


« T EXPECT with great impatience to have an anſwg 
to my laſt long letter to his Majeſty ; and though 

the wind has been contrary theſe two or three dayslf 
paſt, yet I hope by to-morrow night or Tueſday to hea 
ſomething, and if it be any thing to my ſatisfaction,! 
ſhall be ſure to let you know it; if it be only delays a 
puttings off, I ſhall ſtay to let you know it by the pol, 
I believe the next letters will bring us news of the reh 
in Scotland being defeated, I ſee by your's of the jth 
which I received this day, that the ſame report whid 
was ſome time ſince at Nimeguen of my being gone ind 
France is now come where you are. I cannot imagine 
how ſuch a ſtory ſhould be made, ſince there was m0 
ground for it, nor was it ever talked on here; but thee 
are ſo many lies made in all places, and ſworn to in Eng: 
land, that one ought not to wonder at any ſtories that at 
made: And I believe you will very ſoon ſee the Ou 

fallen upon with a deſign of taking her life, elſe tht 

three great villains Otes, Bedlow and Dugdal, wow 

not have behaved themſelves ſo inſolently as they did 

other day at council, when they were ſent for by his Ma 

jeſty and aſked there what they had to ſay at Sir G 

Wakeman's trial againſt her Majeſty, and politire| 

tefuſed to do it,” 
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ule of York to the Prince of Orange. —Difſers from the 
Prince as to parliament. 


Bruxells, July 16, 1679. 


IcH ED your's of the 12th after the poſt was 

gone, ſo that I could not anſwer it till now, and 
hough I may have miſtaken you, I am ftill of opinion 
hat this Houſe of Commons if ever they meet will fall 
in upon me, and never do any thing but harm to his 
Mjeſty's affairs; and it would be a great blow to the 
onarchy to let them fit again that did but offer to 
neddle with the ſucceſſion; and had I any power with 
bis Majeſty, they ſhould not meet. I could ſay very 
much on this ſubject to Jett you ſee I am in the right, 
but have not time, the poſt being ready to go, to ſay any 
more,” 


Dule of York to the Prince of Orange. — The King has 
refuſed to permit him to come home.—He is in deſpair. 


Bruxells, July 19, 1679. 


IN my laſt I told you I expected every hour an 

anſwer to my letters I wrote by Graham; I have 
now had it, but no good one, for I muſt ſtill remain a 
baniſhed man abroad, and have no other anſwer given 
de, but that it is for his Majeſty's ſervice and for my 
own ſafety ; ſo that my reaſons have not prevailed at all, 
dor can | ever expect to be recalled ſo long as thoſe who 
we now at the head of his Majeſty's affairs continue to 
govern; and I fear very much that the next ſeſſions of 
parliament, let it be when it will, will be a fatal one, 
dot only for me, but for the very monarchy itſelf, let his 
Majeſty or any bedy elſe flatter themſelves as much as 
the) pleaſe to the contrary.” 
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of our family than any private concern of my own. | 


ment being to be in October; I ſuppoſe you had it 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. The Due jn 
the diſſolution of the 2d parliament. —Yet anxiq ji 
himſelf. 

Bruxells, July 26, 1679, 

% T RECEIVED your's ſo late of the 21ſt laſt pdf, 

that I could not anſwer it then, ſince when 1 

believe you have heard as well as I that his Majeſty di 

ſolved this parliament, and called another to meet in 

October. I am very glad he has done it, and think he 

muſt have given up his crown to them had he not done 

it after the inſolent behaviour of the Houſe of Commons 
to him. I hope it will teach the next better manners; 
but in caſe they ſhould follow the footſteps of that which 
is now broken, I hope they will be ſerved after the ſans 

manner. Nobody deſires more than I that there may x 

a good union between the King and his parliament, but 

Jam not for their uſing him ſo inſolently as this laſt di 

nor for their meddling with the ſucceſſion, nor making 

of Kings, with which they have nothing to do; andl 

am glad of this diſſolution, though it rather retards 8 

being ſent for than advances it, for I always conlict 

more what is more for his Majeſty's ſervice and the good 


find my enemies continue in favour as much as ever, and 
are at the head of affairs, and as long as that continues 
I have little hopes of ſeeing England.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—The di ſolution if 
the parliament will not cauſe him to be recalled. 


Bruxells, July 30, 1679. 


66 1 HAD your's of the 25th but yeſterday, by which 


find you had not then the news of a new my 
00 


after, 
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ter, and you will have ſeen I am prepared for patience, 
t expecting to be ſent for home in haſte; and truly, 1 
, not ſee any likelihood when it can be, ſo long as I 
ave ſuch enemies about his Majeſty, and therefore have 
ed of a great ſtock of patience, I acknowledge. I 
ge it will laſt, and you may be ſure I ſhall do nothing 
afily, I have not erred on that ſide yet. I wiſh in 
gland ſome conſidered the good of our family ſo much 
[ do, and then things would go better than they do; 
to ſpeak freely to you, I have but a very diſmal 
dect of our affairs in general, and I do not ſee with- 
tamiracle how they can be mended, for his Majeſty has 
given up himſelf into the hands of his new counſellors, 
at I can ſee nothing but the ruin of the monarchy ; 
ad that which I think is a very bad ſign, is, that his 
ey is not ſo ſenſible as he ſhould be of the ill con- 

Ion he is in; you ſee I ſpeak very freely to you of af- 
urs as | think they now are, and ſhall always do ſo.” 
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Jute of York to the Prince of Orange. —The King orders 


him to continue abroad. 


Bruxells, Aug. 10, 1679. 


HAD yeſterday an expreſs from England, who 
brought me a very kind letter from his Majeſty, 
nves tells me I muſt have patience till the meeting of the 
Wliament, and the trial of the Lords in the Tower is 
it; that then he hopes things may be in ſo good a 
per as to make it fit for him to ſend for me over, and 
l then I muſt have patience, and will do what I can to 
Vert myſelf in the mean time.“ 


APPENDIX 


In Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript notes upon Big 
Burnet's Hiſtory, there are the following accounts 
three of the Duke of York's letters from Bruſſels; 

ce P. 452. By his own letters from Bruſſels, he ſens 
very well ſatisfied with the civilities he received there, by 
ſeems very jealous of the King. In one dated the 220. 
July, he writes: There is one thing troubles me wl 
much, and puts odd thoughts into my head, it is, tha: 
this while his Majeſty has never ſaid a word, nor gone about 
to make a good underſtanding between me and the [ 
of Monmouth, for though it is a thing I ſhall never fe 
yet methinks it is what his Majeſty might preſs. Thi 
of this, and I am ſure you may draw conſequences fra 
it, which I ſhall not mention to you, but are obi 
enough to any one that conſiders.” 

« P. 468. I find, by the Duke's letters, he 
pleaſed with the diſſolution, but not with the ſo ſpes 
calling of another (i. e. parliament), which he ſaid 
only two months delay, and was giving them fo mit 
time to concert their meaſures better againſt their net 
meeting; for he had little hopes a new parliament wal 
differ much from the laſt ; but his jealouſies of the Ki 
continued; for in one he ſays, it is ſtrange his Mae 
has not written to me, neither in anſwer to what ! 
by Graham, nor now upon breaking the parliament: 
am not uſed like a brother nor a friend. Preſs to ha 
ſome mark of diſpleaſure ſhewn to Armſtrong ; if that! 
not done I know what I am to expect.“ 

« P. 475. The Duke writes, in a letter from Bruli 
I ſee his Majeſty has been much miſinformed as to (60 
things concerning the Duke of Monmouth, for 19 
Chancellor Hyde never went about to put any jealcu 


into my head of my nephew; what he did about 
paten 
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tent, was only what any man that underſtood the law 
; obliged to; and I do not remember he ever opened 
b mouth to me of it: And till he ſpake to me himſelf 
Windſor, five or fix years ago, of his having a mind 
be general, I never took any thing ill of him, nor 
jealous of him; but after what I had ſaid to him 
n that ſubject of my reaſons againſt it, and that I 
| him then freely he was not to expect my friendſhip 
ever he pretended to it or had it. One cannot wonder 
| was againſt any thing that did increaſe his power in 
litary affairs, as his being colonel of foot guards would 
e done, eſpecially when I ſaw he uſed all little arts, 
j degrees, to compaſs his point of being general.“ 


— E———_— 


Charles, in the mean time, was not leſs unhappy in 
gland than his brother was abroad. 

Barillon writes, on the 23d January, 1679, that 
urles ſaid he was ſo poor that he was to recall all his 
abaſſadors, ** from want of money.” 

Barillon writes, on the 18th May, 1679, that in order 
take buſineſs and importance from the King, Sir 
Milam Temple's council had made a regulation that 
heign miniſters ſhould not ſpeak to him without firſt 
King an audience. 

Others of Barillon's diſpatches relate that Charles 
omplained bitterly of this; and that when Barillon ſaw 
in, the meetings were in ſecret, and with many ſigns, 
I the King's part, of the fear of detection. As Charles 
$ the beſt actor in the world, theſe things may not be 
we; and yet perhaps they may. 

On the 18th May, 1679, Barillon writes, that the 
itcheſs, of Portſmouth told him the King complained 
pealy of the indifference of France to his preſent ſuf- 


ings, 
On 
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On the 6th July, 1679, Barillon writes his cour 
long account of a diſcourſe of Charles to him at a fn 
meeting; in which that Prince, in very abje& tem 
begged the protection of France from his new cound 
and from parliament, and laid the blame of his lated 
ferences with France, upon his brother and Lord 
—*< The end of this long diſcourſe was, to preſs me 
repreſent to your Majeſty what was paſſing here, ud 
conjure you, on his part, to incline to put Englant 
under your dependance for ever.“ 
Barillon writes, on the 13th July, 1679, that there h 
been a renewal of the converſation, on the King's p 
to the ſame purpoſe. 
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Many of the moſt extravagant ſchemes of fattionz 
to be found in Barillon's accounts of Engliſh affa 
about this time. | 

He writes, on the goth January, 1679, to his cot 
that Mountagu had propoſed France ſhould aid 
mouth in getting him declared Prince of Wales; t 
Mountagu ſaid he did ſo by orders of Monmouth, mi 
had told him that Charles ſecretly -wiſhed it, and dt 
wanted the ſupport of France to bring it about. Baril 
ſays Mountagu intends to go to Louis the XIVth to pt 
poſe this ſcheme; and that the arguments which Mout 
tagu uſed were, that a diſputed ſucceſſion in Engl 
would be of advantage to France; and that the ſeverivs 
againſt Roman Catholics in England would ceaſe, it ? 
hopes which ſome entertained of the Prince of Orang 
ſucceſſion, and the fears which others formed from ® 
proſpect of the Duke of York's ſucceſſion, were #® 
end. 

Barillon writes, on the 13th July, 1679, to bis cou? 
that Buckingham boaſted to him that he was in no 7. 
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jarty, but only in that of Louis the XIVth ; and that he 
infiauated þis own pretenſions to the ſucceſſion ; re- 
counting that by his mother, who was deſcended from 
Edward the IVth, he was himſelf a Plantagenet. 


On the 14th September, 1679, and other diſpatches, 
Barillon writes that Buckingham adviſed him to give 


ut to court and form his connexions in the city, which 
Buckingham pretended was at his direction, and could 
command the fate of government, And afterwards, on 
de 28th October, 1680, Barillon writes that Bucking- 
ham boaſted to him of his vaſt power with the city 
ud the diſſenters. 


There is in the Depot a letter from Buckingham to 
Louis the XIVth, in November, 1678, in which he 
tells that Prince that the Duke of York and Lord Danby 
ad formed a project to get him dethroned, by raiſing a 
ebellion in France, and gives him warning that there 
we certain Iriſhmen employed to aſſaſſinate him. In the 
me letter he aſks a ſupply of money from Louis. 


Bacillon writes, on the 20th April, 1679, that Buck- 
agham is gone to propoſe a project to Louis the XI'Vth, 
it that he would not let him know what it was. 

Profligacy in public and in private life go generally to- 
gether, Barillon writes, on the 16th March, 1679, to 
ws court, that Buckingham dares not attend the Houſe 


Danby threatened him with a proſecution for ſodomy. 
— 


During this period Charles made a feeble attempt to 
Wovide ſome ſecurity for himſelf at home, by forming 


or. J. Rr guards, 


limſelf no trouble about the pretenders to the crown, 


Lords in the proſecution of Lord Danby, © becauſe 


o hundred of his diſbanded officers into a company of 
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guards, with a view to have officers ready if he ſhoull 
afterwards raiſe troops ; but in this he was checked 
one of his own miniſters, the Earl of Eſſex. When 
Lord Eſſex was ſeized, ſome years after, on account 
the Ryehouſe plot, the meſſenger reported that he founl 
the two following letters in his cabinet. The firſt i 
a copy, the other an original; both are in the paper 
office. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Earl of Eſſex ta Charles the 11Id.—Preſſng him tu diba 


his new guards. 


6 SINCE my coming to towne I have heard of may 

diſcourſes here concerning the new company 
guards which your Majeſty is raiſing ; thoſe who do n 
wiſh well to your affairs do rejoice much at it, cot- 
cluding it will give great cauſe of jealouſy to your pev- 
ple, and prevent the good effects which your Majelty 
| hopes for, this next ſeſſion of parliament ; and that 
| upon this, occaſion may be taken to queſtion ſome 
guards now in being. *Tis commonly faid this is but 
a foundation of a ſtanding army, whilſt a body of c. 
ficers ſhall be thus kept together to head men which maj 
be ſuddenly raiſed : That this is an eluſion of the ad d 
diſbanding, which intended- to ſeparate the officers and 
ſouldiers then in pay, when ſo ſoon after many of thek 
officers are collected into a body again. There is 10 
thing I do more apprehend than a miſtruſt men m 
have that any deſigne is on foot of governing by ® 
army, and therefore the leaſt action which may be con- 
{trued to intend this, cannot at this conjuncture but be 
| very fatal to your Majeſty, - Your Majeſty has grined 
much upon your people by diſbanding the troops raiſed 
for Scotland, and I ſhould grieve extremely to ſee * 
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gin that credit by framing this new conſtitution of 
wards, The world cannot but obſerve the great fru- 

ality your Majeſty has begun in your houſhold, and the 
etrenchments intended on penſions and otherwiſe ; now 
1 be thus ſaved all other waies, and force 
» What hopes can there be of a ſupply to re- 
pen ; Majeſty's preſſing occaſions, when in ſo nar- 
wa time as this, the charge of troops being encreaſed, 
n will apprehend the money which ſhall be given will 
applied to the like uſes ? I cannot but acquaint your 
jeſty of the effect it hath in the treaſury, for we do 
jkerly ind men much more backward to lend money 
an they were before. There are divers wha have en- 
moured to obſtruct the credit there; but tis certain 
key do it now with much more force, whilſt they have 
bs pretence to back all they ſay. I ſpeake nothing but 
ma heart zealous for your ſeryice, and therefore I 
we your Majeſty will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept 
lat I have ſaid, and make ſuch reflections thereon as 
gy be moſt for your own good, which is ever the aime 
our Majeſty's moſt dutifull, and moſt obedient ſub- 
| t and ſervant, 3, 


London, July 21, —_ 
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Earl of Senderiend to Lord Eſſex on the ſame ſubject. 


] GAV E your Lordſhip's letter to the King. He 
cannot yet be perſuaded that the new guards will 
ſt his affairs ſo much as I believe they will. Sir Wil- 
n T. is now here, and will ſpeak to him of them; fo 
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aal wait upon your Lordſhip to-night or to-morrow 


ming, and ue you a more perfect account of chis 
Utter,” | 


_— 
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the Dutcheſſe of P. I have done it, and will again. 
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part in the unfortunate ſituation of his affairs, and J 
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After Louis the XIV th had kept King Charles in x 
painful ſuſpenſe for ſome months, ſubſequent to the 
diſſolution of Lord Danby's miniſtry, he liſtened to his 
complaints, to which it is probable the diſſolution of his 
ſecond parliament contributed, and a ſecret money tray 
as uſual was ſet on foot between the two Princes the 
particulars of which follow. 


The firſt condition which France exacted in liſtening 
to this treaty was, that Charles ſhould not aſſemble 1 
parliament for a number of years. Charles at fil 
avoided to engage himſelf to this, but afterwards con 
ſented not to aſſemble it for three years, and after that 
time not until Louis ſhould give him leave. The tw 
following diſpatches contain an account of theſe things. 


* 


— 


e 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XINi 
Auguſt 3, 1679. —Charles aſks four millions from Fru 
in a new treaty. Avoidt a promiſe not to aſſemble parks 
ments. 


ES 3 3 


WO days ago the King of England gave me 
long audience in Lady Portſmouth's apartm 
at Windſor. I told him how much your Majeſty tod 


defire to afford a remedy which might re-eſtabliſh the 
This Prince anſwered me, that he did not doubt 
your Majeſty was diſpleaſed to ſee monarchy attacked 
violently as it is in England, and that it was not for you 
intereſt it ſhould be deſtroyed ; but it was * jo 


S 
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Iijeſty ſhould take a reſolution, and determine yourſelf 
a6 him with a ſum of money which might put him 
2 condition not to receive law from his ſubjeQs. 
ut if he was certain of this help, he hoped he ſhould 
Ad means to re-eſtabliſh his affairs afterwards, and not 
wy longer depend on the caprice of the Houſe of Com- 
I took this occaſion to beg his Britannic Ma- 
c explain his intentions with regard to the ſitting 
parliament ; and I repreſented to him that it was very 
cult for your Majeſty to take any reſolution till you 
we fully informed of the conduct which would be fol- 
ed here with regard to the meeting of parliament, 
wd without knowing if he deſigned to go on without 
for a long time, or only to put off the ſeſſion by 
quent prorogations. The King of England anſwered, 
tat I faw what he had juſt done; and that, without 
wing any anſwer from your Majeſty, or knowing your 
mentions with regard to him, he had taken the part of 
Wolving the parliament ; that he could ſtill put off the 
meeting of a new one, according as he knew the good 
dad diſpoſitions of thoſe who compoſed it; that how- 
wer he could not engage or promiſe to diſpenſe alto- 
ther with parliament, becauſe he had no hopes that 
jour Majeſty would furniſh the ſums neceſſary for ſuſ- 
ning the expences of the ſtate, and ſupporting him 
ne without the affiſtance of parliament ; that he only 
wected ſome preſent marks of your Majeſty's good 
ml, which might put him in a condition of gaining 
ne, and ſhewing the malecontents that he was not re- 
iced to put himſelf into their hands: That nobody 
bew better than him how important it was that what 
Jour Majeſty may do for him ſhould remain ſecret and 
Wpenetrable, This Prince afterwards entered into 2 
il of his affairs, and explained to me how much his 
Menues are diminiſhed, He made me underſtand that 
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the loſs he ſuffers cannot be entirely repaired but by yy. 
liament ; but to bring this about, it was neceſlary hi 
ſubjects ſhould know that he could do without then 
and that then they will be more tractable, and follows 
different conduct from that they have lately bell. 
told him, that the meetings of parliament always 
peared to me very dangerous, and that it was difficult g 
promiſe himſelf any thing from it favourable to his ins 
tereſts; and that he would be always expoſed to feet 
parliament carry itſelf in every thing contrary to Frane 
and perhaps force him to enter into ſuch meaſures hin- 
ſelf, The King of England interrupted me upon thi 
and ſaid; I ſee the ſtate to which I am at preſent ; 
duced ; don't believe I will let myſelf be conſtrainedt 
do any thing that can deprive me of the only prop which 
can ſupport me. The obligation I ſhall be under to the 
King your maſter, will retain me all my life in his i 
tereſts, even though I did not know by experience ht 
dangerous it would be for me to loſe his friendſhip: 
muſt truſt to me and believe that nothing will be e 
pable to make me forget what I ſhall owe to bim. 
will not let affairs go ſo far, as that parliament fhalll 
able to compel me; And for this .I will form ee 
engagement, and give every ſecurity that can be & 
fired, 


After this general diſcourſe, he told me he begged 
be ſoon informed of your Majeſty's intentions, and thi 
I would uſe my endeavours to get a preciſe and formil 
anſwer ; that he was aſhamed to ſpeak to me ſo pre 
ingly, and to be reduced to aſk a preſent ſupply fit 
your Majeſty without being able to offer any thing & 
his own part: That if your Majefty will give bim 
ſupply that may be ſerviceable to him, it muſt be a ſu 
of four millions ; that he ſhall conſider it as a gift; but 


that he hopes nevertheleſs to be in a condition one daf 
returning 
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ming it to your Majeſty, when his affairs ſhall be in 
eiter way. 

Barillon adds in this diſpatch, that he ſuſpects Charles 
| not keep faith with France after he has touched the 
r millions. | 
There are in the Depot at Verſailles many letters 
m Barillon concerning the adjuſting the terms of the 
aty, the conduct of which was committed to the 
heſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland. The 
Latches ſhew the intention of it was, that the Duke of 
it ſhould return, that the King ſhould aſſemble no 
lament for three years, that neither party ſhould enter 
treaties prejudicial to the other, that France fhould 
attack Flanders, and that Charles ſhould have a 
Mon. Lord Sunderland aſked fix millions of livres 
firſt year, and four millions the two next. The 
itcheſs of Portſmouth came down to four millions for 
ear. The King himſelf went lower, offering to 
nine millions for the three years, provided four 
re paid the firſt year; and haggled hard for theſe 
ms. Barillon writes Oct. 2, 1679, that the Duke of 
wk offered to lend his own money to Louis as a mark 
dis confidence, and to facilitate the money part of 
treaty; and Barillon in his letter of 2d Nov. ſug- 
to his court that the firſt payment ſhall be made to 
ries out of his brother's. money. In the middle of 
treaty, Barillon propoſed inſtead of a penſion for 
e years, to give 500,000 crowns if Charles would 
ge to call no parliament before the end of March 
a next: Charles, enraged at this ſhifting of ground, 
atened inſtantly to aſſemble his parliament and truſt 
elf to it. At laſt both parties agreed in a penſion of 
million of livres per annum for three years. 


ln the courſe of this treaty the following expreſſions 


lune to it were made uſe of by the King, Lord Sun- 
| derland, 


ſur 
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derland, the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, the Duke of vd 
and Barillon ſeparately. 


Charles's words were: —** That your Majeſty might 
remain in the moſt glorious ſtate that any King has beg 
in for many ages, and put it out of the power of Eng 
land ever to hurt you.” And again :—** This Pring 
(Charles) repeated afterwards all that he had fo of 
faid to me, of the advantages which your Majef 
might derive from having England always dependent d 
you.” With regard to Sunderland, Barillon as: 
« My Lord Sunderland enlarged very much upon th 
advantages which your Majeſty might reap from havin 
the King of England dependant upon you.” 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth ſaid: “ If your Majeſty vl 
give four millions a year, for three years, the King « 
England will enter into all the engagements your 
jeſty can deſire.” The Duke of Vork, who had con 
over to England in the courſe of the treaty, ſaid; 
« He hopes your Majeſty will conſider, that his relige 
and his attachment to France are the ſources of the q 
poſition which he meets with in England.” Bari 
ſays: “ I know by all that has been ſaid to me, f 
if the ſum was agreed upon, there would be no diff 
about the reſt ; that is to ſay, they would give 
Majeſty a carte blanche upon every thing you © 
deſire; and they would enter into all ſorts of engagf 
ments not to make any treaty with foreign Princes will 
out your conſent, and even oblige themſelves to enter ial 
all your intereſts, and to favour all your deſigns.” 


King Charles having communicated to his brother k 
intention of a treaty with France, the Duke immediate 


diſpatched Colonel Churchill from Bruſſels to Paris 
| 11 for wa 
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pryard it. In the Depot there are the two following 
bters from the Duke to Louis the XIVth, and Monſ. 
& Pomponne, upon this occaſion, | 


Tranſlati on. 


Dute of York to Louis the AIVib, 4th September, 1679.— 
Sends Colonel Churchill ta Paris to forward a treaty 
between Louis and Charles,—Begs the protection of 
France. 


«THE King my brother having communicated to 
me what has paſſed between him and Mr. de Ba- 
fillon, for renewing the union and good correſpondence 
that was formerly between you, I thought it neceſſary 
to let your Majeſty know my ſentiments upon that head 
and this has obliged me to ſend the bearer, Mr. Churchill, 
maſter of my wardrobe, to whom you may give entire 
credit, to aſſure your Majeſty of the joy 1 had to find 
the King my brother in this way of thinking, as I be- 
lere there can be nothing more advantageous for both. 
With regard to myſelf, unleſs the treaty is concluded, 
anda good correſpondence eſtabliſhed before the meeting 
of a parliament, my affairs will be in a very bad condi- 
ton. I hope your Majeſty will have the goodneſs to 
wink of it, and forward what may be propoſed to you 
on it, It is from you I expect all, and by you alone 
| can attain my re-eſtabliſhment in this country. In 


fairs here, and make known to you that I ſhall have an 
ternal gratitiide for all your Majeſty's goodneſs to me, 
ad that L have all imaginable reſpect for you, being more 
dan any one, Sir, your Majeſty's very affectionate bro- 
der, couſin, and ſervant.” 


Vox. I, 8 5 


ine, the bearer will ſpeak to you more at large upon all 
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Tranſlation, 


The Duke of York to Monſ. de Pomponne, 4th Septenjy, 
1679.—7 the ſame purpoſe. 


00 A® I ſend the bearer, Mr. Churchill, maſter of ny 

wardrobe, to ſpeak to the King your maſter apo 
the ſubject of the propoſals which have been made tg 
Mr. Barillon, and to teſtify my joy that the King ny 
brother is deſirous of renewing the ancient good com. 
ſpondence that heretofore was between them; I hae 
charged him to ſpeak to you at large thereupon; a 
you may give entire credit to every thing he ſhall ſay a 
my part; therefore I ſhall ſay nothing more to you than 
to beg you to continue your good offices for me with th 
King your maſter, and to believe that I ſhall always be 
entirely one of your friends.“ 


The French court believing that the treaty would go 
eaſier on if the Duke of York was in England, adviſed 
King Charles to recall his brother. In the Depot there 
is the following letter from the Duke of York to Louis 
the XIVth, thanking him for this. 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from the Duke of York to Louis the XIV th, 18 0: 
tober, 1679.—Thanks him for having prevailed with 
King Charles to recall him from abroad. —Begs his pri- 
tection. 


SIR, 
« T5 CANNOT expreſs to your Majeſty with what jo; 
I received the two letters which you were pleaſed to 


write to me, which I had the ſatisfaction to find at m) 
return 
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urn to Bruſſels, as they ſhew me that your Majeſty 
is fill a kindneſs for me: I beg you to believe that 1 
ave all imaginable gratitude for it, and that I look upon 
de orders I have received from the King my brother, to 
nals the ſea, as the effects of thoſe which you gave to 
lr. Barillon. I intend to embark to-morrow, and 
vpe your Majeſty will continue to me your protection. 
m you it is that I expect to be again ſolidly ſettled 
er the King my brother, and ſhall uſe my endeavours 
new your Majeſty that I ſhall be all my life in your 
reſts, and ſeek opportunities of making it appear to 
du, that I have all the reſpect imaginable for you, and 
bat all my life I ſhall be, Sir, your Majeſty's very af- 
tionate brother, coulin, and ſervant,” 


It appears from Barillon's letter to his court, of gth 
Vitober, 1679, that the ſecret of the intended treaty 
as then, and not till then, communicated to Lord Hyde. 
ſter this the treaty moves ſlowly on; the King heſitates 
out that part which relates to parliament; the mi- 
filters deſire the treaty may be verbal, or at leaſt only 
bzned by the King; the diſpatches deſcribe in ſtrong 
tms the terrors of Lord Hyde and Lord Sunderland in 
taking themſelves parties to the treaty at all; and at 
ength an alteration made by the French court upon one 
the conditions of the treaty, afforded them an op- 
portunity of breaking it off in the end of November, 
Ib79. The alteration was upon that part which pro- 
ded that neither Prince ſhould enter into alliances pre- 
Judicial to the other. Barillon, upon the margin of the 
Ning of France's part of this engagement, added theſe 
vords: * That is to ſay, to make no offenſive treaty 
anſt his Britannic Majeſty.” Charles's miniſters ſaw, 


with 


* Ind, as Barillon relates, repreſented to the French court, 
4 hut in vain, that the obligation upon the King of France 


88s 2 was 
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was not ſo extenſive as upon the King of England; ty 
the miniſters who ſubmitted to. ſuch an inequality might 
loſe their heads if it was ever diſcovered; and the 
under the words of the alteration, the French wer x 
liberty even to guarantee the right of fiſhing diſputed he. 
tween the Engliſh and the Dutch, and thus draw Ez. 
land into a war with Holland, in which France woul 


not only not be on the {ide of England, but be obliged ty 
act againſt her. 


A copy of the intended treaty, with the marginal nate 
which was the cauſe of breaking it off, is in the Dept 
as follows, It will not eſcape the obſervation of the 
reader in peruſing it, that the French part of it vag u 
be ſealed by the great ſeal of France, whereas the Eng. 
liſh part of it was to be ſigned by the King of England 
alone, without any of his miniſters, and to be ſealed by 
his privy ſeal, 


Tranſlation. 


Draught of a treaty. — France is not to attack the Lu 
Countries — Neither party is to make alliances with:ut n-. 
ſent of the other. Charles is net to aſſemble a parlanetſs« 
for three years. — And to get a penſion of a millian 7 lier 
per annum far that time. 


C f HE moſt Chriftian King and the King of Great 
Britain having always wiſhed to preſerve a ſtrict 

and entire union between their perſons, ſtates, and Kkug— 
doms, of which they have given reciprocal and Iſt» 
ſallible marks in late times, their intention is now 00 
renew the engagements they entered into a long time 
ago for a firm and inviolable friendſhip. To effect tus 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty hath given full powers to the 
Sicut 
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&-ur Barillon, counſellor in ordinary in his council of 
late, and his ambaſſador extraordinary in England, to 
ige with his Britannic Majeſty (or ſuch perſons as he 
may pleaſe to appoint) on conditions of a treaty, His 
fritannic Majeſty on his part hath conſented to ſtand 
hound himſelf, and to ſign the following articles: 


[, His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty having a ſincere and 
tue intention to preſerve the peace which has been con- 
duded at Nimeguen, promiſes not to attack the Low 
Countries that are under the dominion of Spain, nor 
thoſe that are under the dominion of the States General 
o the United Provinces, during three years. 


II. His Britannic Majeſty promiſes during the ſaid 
term of three years not to make any treaty nor alliance 
with any Prince or State whatſoever, without the parti- 
cation and conſent of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and 
tis ſaid Britannic Majeſty renounces from this time all 
teatics he may heretofore have made with any Prince or 
ate which may prove inconſiſtent with the friendſhip 
and good intelligence he defires to keep with his moſt 
Liritian Majeſty ; and his ſaid Britannic Majeſty con- 
knts that whatever may have been concluded ſhall re- 
dein null in that reſpect. 


Article propeſed by the King of England. 


III. His moſt Chriſtian Majeſty promiſes equally not 
* b make any treaty during the term of three years with 
* Pizce or State whatſoever to the prejudice of his 
» tannic Majeſty &. 


uo che above has been conſented to, and agreed upon 
tine etween the King of England and the ſaid Ambaſſador, 
ud ſigned with JA Britannic Majeſty's hand, who pro- 
Tiles to keep and obſerve all that is contained in the 
Fen treaty without contravening it, and obliges him- 
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Ambaſſa- 
dor pro- 
P les to 
add to this 
article the 
following 
words: 


ſelf That is to 
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ſay, not to ſelf to deliver the ratification of it ſealed with his privy 


make any 
offenſive 
league a- 
gainſt his 
Britannic 
Majeſty. 


Don 


ſeal within three weeks to be computed from this day. 
In like manner the ſaid Sieur Barillon, Ambaſſador fron 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to the King of Great Bu. 
tain, has ſigned, and promiſed in the name of his mg 
Chriſtian Majeſty, to keep and obſerve all that is con. 
tained in the preſent treaty without contravening it, and 
to deliver the King his maſter's ratification ſcaled with 
the great ſeal within the ſaid time of three weeks. Done 
at London this, &c.”” 


S ecret Article. 


J. I'S moſt Chriſtian Majeſty promiſes to pay to 

his Britannic Majeſty the ſum of one million 
of livres tournois per annum for three years, to be com- 
puted from this day, which ſum of one million ſhall be 
paid every year in London by four equal payments from 
three months to three months; upon condition always 
that his Britannic Majeſty ſhall not aſſemble his parla- 
ment during three years; and in caſe during the {ud 
three years the parliament ſhall be aſſembled, his mol 
Chriſtian Majeſty may cauſe the payments that reman 
to ceaſe. 


II. His Pritannic Majeſty conſidering for many ter- 
ſons which regard only the interior of his kingdom, and 
which cannot be foreſeen, that he may be under the fe- 
ceſſity of aſſembling his parliament within three yearh 
reſerves to himſelf the liberty of doing it, promiſing, i 
caſe he finds himſelf obliged thereto, not to ſuffer any 
thing to be treated of to the prejudice of his alliance 
with his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, but rather to prorogde 
or diſſolve the parliament, if he cannot otherwiſe prevent 


it; and his ſaid Britannic Majeſty conſents that his moſt 
Chriſtian 


ta 
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Chriſtian Majefty ſhall himſelf be judge if the payments 
hat hall remain to be made of a million per year ought to 
e continued. 


The ſaid ſecret articles ſhall have the ſame force as if 
7 were expreſsly contained in the treaty ſigned this 
n between his Britannic Majeſty and the Sieur de Ba- 
Jon, Ambaſſador from France, and the ratification ſhall 
e declared in the ſame manner, and at the ſame time. 
Done at London, &c.“ 


- 


e 


— — 


Whilſt attempts were making to adjuſt the terms of 
s treaty, the Duke of York had come over to England 
in account of his brother's illneſs; but finding him re- 


100 
4 ered, he ſoon returned again to Bruſſels. During 
en it there are in King William's cabinet the fol- 


wing letters from the Duke of Vork to the Prince of 
range, 


Mute of York to the Prince of Orange. He has come t9 
England on account of his brother's illneſs. —Uncertain if 
te ſhall not be obliged to return. 


Windſor, Sept. 6, 167g. 
| FOUND his Majeſty upon the mending hand, 
who received me very kindly; and now, God be 
ated, he has got ſo much ſtrength that he walks into 
far. cannot yet ſay what will become of me, 
ung had no diſcourſe with his Majeſty; but by what 
We had with ſome others, believe 1 may be ſent back 
hu, becauſe they think it beſt to have me away when 
parliament fits; for my part, I am content to do 
tis Majeſty ſhall think beſt for his ſervice, I am 
glad to find I have ſo many friends left, and that 
9 his 


rea- 
, and 
je he- 
yealsy 
12 in 
T any 
liance 
orogbe 
rexent 
s moſt 
\riſtian 
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his Majeſty has been undeceived in one thing that ha 
been told him, which was, that there would be a rt. 
lion, and that the city would riſe in caſe I came back: 
but neither of theſe have happened, and the city is * 
quict, and moſt of the rich men there are pleaſed yit 
. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. In ts nun 


abroad again. 


Windſor, Sept. 9, 1679, 
cc 1 RECEIVED laſt night your's of the 12th, and e 


by it you were ſurprized at my coming hither; | 
have written to you ſince my being here, and though hi 
Majeſty will have me return back to Bruxells, which 
ſhall obey, yet I am of opinion my journey hither wi 
prove advantageous to me,” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. = Duke of Mn 
mouth diſgraced. — Lord Sunderland is to manage th 
partment of the General's buſineſs. 


Windſor, Sept. 12, 1679. 

60 1 BELIEVE you will be as much ſurprized witit 
news you will have now, as with that of 
coming for England; it is, that the Duke of Monmo! 
is commanded to go out of England, and his comma 
of General taken from him, which though it may u 
him more popular amoneſt the ill men, and ſeditiot 
people, will quite daſh his fooliſh hopes that he ſo vun 
purſued. This his Majeſty reſolved in upon its bei 
repreſented to him, that it was not reaſonable to lea 
the Duke of Monmouth here, and ſend me back 42 


into Flanders, which he thought neceilary for hi 
V; 
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jice, The day for my going is not yet named, for he 
nut go firſt, but I believe it will be about the end of 
next week; he has of himſeif given up his command of 
the horſe guards, defiring the Duke of Grafton may 
e that command; as for the generalſhip, no body 
will have it more; one of the ſecretaries, which will be 
be Earl of Sunderland, is to manage that affair, as M. 
| Louvois does in France. All things are very quiet in 
be city and country, and will continue ſo if his Majeſty 
(ces but pleaſe,”? 


turn 


Dute of York to the Prince of Orange. Both Dukes are to 
go abroad. 


Windſor, Sept. 16, 1679. 


( INCE my laſt to you I have received your's of the 
19th from Hounſlardike, and by the laſt poſt gave 
jou an . count of what had paſſed concerning the Duke 
Mont outh, who, as I have been informed, has not 
dehaved himſelf as became him to his Majeſty, for he 
us kept very ill company at London, and not followed 
iis Majeſty's orders in having no more to do with ſuch 
ind of men. Mr. Mountagu is one of his ſtate coun- 
lors, and all the preſbyterians and diſlenting people 
lock to him, and endeavour to perſuade him to diſobey 
ts Majeſty's commands, and not to go; but his Ma- 
money ſent for him to come hither yeſterday, intending, 
b1 was told, to appoint a day for his going, and to 


mma * 

; ma vie him good advice. I am informed the day is not ſet, 

tit e ſaying he had a great deal of buſineſs to do; how- 

van tier, ſome ſay it will be Monday or Tueſday next, and 

: bei Wen he is gone LI am to ſet out a day or two after, his 
Mijeſty bei 1 a 1 

0 lea jeity being {till of opinion it is for his ſervice 1 thou 

. MP beyond ſea again; and though I am not of that mind 

his b {nuſt obey,”? 


Vor. | | T t 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — On the ſane 
ſubject. 


London, Sept. 23, 1679. 


* I SEE by your's of the 26th from Hounſlardike, 

that you were very much ſurprized at the news! 
wrote you concerning the Duke of Monmouth; I 00 
not at all wonder at it, for moſt people here were ſo too. 
He has uſed with his Majeſty all the perſuaſions he could 
to get leave to ſtay but for ſome time Jonger, but could 
not obtain it; and to-morrow he is to go. I am told 
he intends for Utrecht, and to ſtay there, having no 
mind to be far from hence: I am alſo to go away on 
Thurſday for Bruxells, and on Friday their Majeſties go 
for Newmarket, where his ſtay will not be long, at leaf 
I hope ſo, for his preſence here is very neceſſary in ſuch 
troubleſome times as theſe.” 


In the mean time the proſpect of the ſucceſs of the 
above treaty with France had given courage to. Charles: 
He diſmifled Shafteſbury from being preſident of the new 
council; he prorogued his parliament, and recalled his 
brother from abroad ; yet he dared not to keep him neat 
his perſon, but ſent him into Scotland. 


Upon this occaſion there is in King William's ca- 
binet the following letter from the Duke of Vork to the 
Prince of Orange. 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—He is to go to 
gentland. — Connexion between republican party in England 


and Holland. 
London, OR, 17, 1679. 


„ * my laſt I gave you an account of my arrival 

here, ſince when his Majeſty has put out Lord 
dufte ſbury from being preſident of the council; and 
tis day the parliament was prorogued till the 26th of 
Jnuary, notwithſtanding which my journey for Scot- 
ad continues, and I hope within a few days to begin 
ny journey by land, though the ways are like to be very 
kad by reaſon of the great rains which have been of 
te, and ſtill continue. I had not time in my laſt to let 
jou know a piece of intelligence I had, which it is fit 
jou ſhould know; it is, that there is a private corre— 
hondence between Lord Shafteſbury and ſome parlia- 
rent men of his faction, and ſome of thoſe are called 
dete the Loueſtin party in Holland, which I am ſure 
rnnot be to your advantage; and had the parliament 
k now, they would have procceded in it. I hope the 
lade man's being out of employment here may help to 
wreak thoſe meaſures; however, you would do well to 
bak a little after it where you are, for believe me the 
relbyterians and other republicans here have as little 
Undneſs for you as the reſt of our family, which is all I 
ave to ſay now, but that I ſhall ever be as kind to you 
& you can defire.” 


lt is one of the features of the Duke of York's cha- 
ter, that at all times, whether when he was heir to the 
own, poſieſted it, or had loſt it, his mind was im- 
"ved by niisfortunes. His conduct in Scotland during 
T t 2 his 
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his firſt baniſhment there is known both from hiftsr 
and tradition to have been irreproachable. He yy 
conſcious and vain of it himſelf, as appears from the 
following note of Lord Dartmouth upon Biſhop Burner 
Hiſtory ; 


Date | 


Extract from Lord Dartmouth's manuſcript notes upn 
Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory. 


2 IN a letter dated the 14th of December, the Duke 

ſays, „I live here as cautiouſly as I can, and an 
very careful to give offence to none, and to have no par. 
tialities, and preach to them laying aſide all private ati. 
moſities, and ſerving the King his own way. None 
ſhall have reaſon to complain of me; and though (ome 
of either party here (i. e. in Scotland) might have hoped 
I ſhould have ſhewed my partiality for them, and ſome 
of my friends have been of opinion it had been beſt for 
me to have done fo, and by it have ſecured one ſide to 
me; yet I am convinced it was not fit for me to do i, 


it being no way good for his Majeſty's ſervice, wich Tt 
I can make out by many reaſons which would be b 
long for a letter,” | Log] 
to ha 

Engl 

|t p 

Secret as the attempts to a treaty between Charles un 
Louis had been, they did not eſcape the vigilant ye M An 
the Prince of Orange. He wrote his ſuſpicions to s. 
Duke of Vork; but the Duke denied the treaty, 25 om 


pears from the following letter in King William's > 
binet from him to the Prince of Orange. 


TO CHAP. IV. OF THE REVIEW. 


Mie of York to the Prince of Orange.—Demies the late 
attempt to a French treaty. | 


Edinburgh, Nov. 27, 1679. 

| [ RECEIVED yeſterday your's of the 24th, and ar- 

rived here on Monday, and was received here as 
el zs at the borders of this kingdom as well as I could 
ge8, and truly I have great reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
x7 reception in this country. As for what you ſay you 
ard at your arrival at the Hague of a new league made 
teen England and France, the ſame news has come 
lere, a flying report, but not from good hands, and I 
{o not believe it, But before this Mr. Sidney is with 
you, and can inform you better than I can who have been 
p long from London, and ſo little there, and ſo far from 
it, of what paſſes there,” 


* CCC 


The proſpect of the ſucceſs of this treaty, which was, 
Charles and his miniſters expreſſed it, to have put 
Lngland into a ſtate of dependence upon France, and 
b have relieved Louis for three years from all fears of an 
Iagliſn parliament, had had an effect in France alſo, 
|t produced a parſimony in the councils of that king- 
wn with regard to the popular party in England. 
Among ſeveral inſtances of this in the diſpatches, there 
5 the following letter from Mr. Montagu to Monſ. de 
Pomponne, complaining of it as affecting himſelf, 
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A 


Tranſlation. 


Letter from Mr. Montagu to the miniſter, 26 O8ty 
1679.—Claims the French King's promiſe for the ny 
due to him for ruining Lord Danby. 


wy A FTHOUGH I know you are often importunedo 

my account, I cannot, Sir, diſpenſe with impor 
tuning you myſelf; I am preſſed in ſo ſtrange a manner 
and have ſuch intereſted perſons to deal with, that I 2 
in an embarraſſment, from which I cannot draw myſel 
without your help. You know, Sir, there are near cigtt Up 
months run ſince I abſolutely fulfilled what I engage kd of 
myſelf for; and if you will be at the trouble of rea 
over the letters from this country between the 15th ni” 
the 25th October, 1678, you will ſee there is not the EH 
difficulty in my affair, and that the event has even gont 4 
beyond my hopes. The perſon whom the King employ 1 
here has been a witneſs of my conduct: He knows, th ak 
to perform the engagement I entered into with him fe = | 
refuſing all propoſals which might be made to me, how | tor 
ever advantageous they might be, has coſt me ſixty tho ar 
ſand crowns, without reckoning what I loſt before, an A 
have loſt within theſe ſix weeks. I am perſuaded, S188 | 


that I have no need to repreſent all theſe things to “ 


Vike « 
t L 
tal 
lance 


King, to induce him to execute the promiſe he had th 
goodneſs to make me; I know how inviolable his wok 
is; but I am perſecuted on all fides, and if the King 
not ſo good as to give orders to extricate me from the 
trouble I am in, I am upon the point of being reduc 
to the neceſſity either of loſing my credit and my Ie! 
tation, or of ſelling my eſtates to diſengage tie promik 
I gave upon the promiſe of the King. There is not 
day but I am expoſed to perſecutions, the more d 
able as the people who make them have a right to do 
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affair in queſtion is ſo trifling that I cannot doubt 
{ its being ſpeedily finiſhed, if you will do me the fa- 
ur to repreſent to the King what I have wrote, You 
ne ſhewn me ſo many kindneſſes on many occaſions, 
kt hope you will not refuſe me your aſſiſtance in this, 
ik pardon for the trouble I give you, and the manner 
«which J write; but you know, Sir, the reaſons I have 
144 thus, and the danger I ſhould put myſelf in if I 
te this with my own hand. I am, &c,” 


Upon the breaking off the treaty with France in the 
w of November, 1679, Charles, to gain popularity to 
nſelf, made the moſt public advances to the Dutch and 
ariards; and in the Duke of York's abſence in Scot- 
nd, made a defenſive alliance with Spain. Louis the 
Uĩth had, in the mean time, ſeen too late his error. 
willon, as appears by his diſpatch of 1ſt February, 
$0, got leave from his court to yield the diſputed article 
pon the margin of the treaty, and to offer Charles a 
non of 500,000 crowns for three years. Barillon 


is renewing the propoſal for the treaty till the Duke 
ul come from Scotland, whom he expects ſoon. On 
Re 14th March, 1680, he writes to his court that the 
Pike of York was arrived, and had complained to him 
at Lord Sunderland and the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth 
taken advantage of his abſence to get the French 
lance broken off, and the Spaniſh one formed ; and 
ut they had preſſed for the laſt of theſe meaſures in 
der to gain popularity to themſelves. After this, 
batillon's diſpatches give an account of ſeveral attempts, 
Bade by him and the Duke of York in the ſpring and 
amer of the year 1680, to ſet propoſals on foot again 
"a treaty with France, Charles reſiſted them all; his 
8 apologies, 


tes to his court, on the 22d February, 1680, that he 
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apologies, as Barillon relates them, were reproaches gf 
kindneſs. Barillon writes to his court, 27 June, 16% 
that Charles uſed che following expreſſions to him wy, 
one of thoſe occaſions : * That the want of an alla 
lay at your Majeſty's door, and if he dared to ſay fo, 
was the ſecond fault of this kind which had been con 
mitted in France; that when the triple alliance was mi, 
he had given information of it to Mr. de Rouvigny k 
forehand: That I knew what he had ſaid and offered 1 
myſelf.” 'This was a repetition of what he had (aid 
Barillon ſome months before; for Barillon, on the 114 
February, 1679, wrote that Charles ſaid : “ That whe 
the triple alliance was made, he gave warning to Mun 
Rouvigny a long time before, that he might receive 
ders from your Majeſty, and powers to conclude yi 
him.“ 
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In the mean time, upon the breaking off of the treat 
with France in November, 1679, Louis had given orde 
to Barillon to renew his intrigues with the popular par 
in England, and to let him know the names and cha 
racters of the chief of thoſe with whom he had conned 
himſelf. Barillon in anſwer writes the following detail 
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Extract of Mr. Barillon's letter ta Louis the III. 
Names and characters of individuals of the popular ps 
who aft in a ſecret correſpondence with France. li f 


Depet. 


SIRE, December 14, 1679. 


10 (OOrrornABLE to the orders your Majeſty 
given me, I have re-entered into a correſponden 


with the perſons in parliament who I thought "—_ 
| ule 


—__ 
ww, 
— 
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vſeſul to your ſervice hereafter. I had always kept mea- 


res with them to make uſe of them in time of need. 1 


ſ:all at preſent give your Majeſty the detail, as you order 
by your laſt diſpatch. | | 2 

[ have at all times taken great care to manage Lord 
Hollis, and I believe I have kept him in very favourable 
entiments for your Majeſty's intereſts. He is the man 
of all England for whom the difterent cabals have the 
moſt conſideration, He is reſpected in general by all 
rarties, but principally by the preſbyterians. Nothing 
id me ſo much ſervice with him as the offer I made him 
n your Majeſty's part of a box with your picture ſet 
with diamonds, He made great acknowledgments for 
this mark of your Majeſty's eſteem ; but he has not ac- 
cepted the preſent, and I have it ſtill. I have preſied him 
rany times to take it; he has always excuſed himſelf, 
nd told me that he ſhould ſerve your Majeſty with leſs 
kruple and more uſefully if he did not accept it, and 
tat he could not reſolve to take it without the permiſſion 
« the King of Great Britain, being at preſent of his 
council, T oppoſed with very good reaſons the propoſal he 
mde to me of telling his Britannic Majeſty that your 
Majeſty would make him a preſent, under the very im- 
wrobable pretence of his not having received one at the 
exiration of his embaſſy to France. In the mean time 
[cn aſſure your Majeſty, that in the affair of the high 
Treaſurer and the diſbanding of the army, no perſon 
vas more uſefu] to your Majeſty than Lord Hollis, 

Although he does not often go to parliament, he is 
Gnſulted by many people, and his advice has great 
Right, He is very moderate upon the ſubject of the 
Duke of York, and declares he cannot conſent to his 
xcluſion; but, at the ſame time, he is of opinion that 
ie power of a catholic King of England ſhould be li- 
med, He is apprehenſive the gourt will always adhere 

You, I, Du to 
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he will always be uſeful when the parliament ſhall meet: 
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to the deſign of governing more abſolutely than the lays 
of England admit, and he knows that your Majeſty alone 
can facilitate the ſucceſs of ſuch a deſign. Upon thi 
account he wiſhes that the nation may not be ſtirred up 
againſt France; and believes it would be a great imp. 
dence to give any cauſe of diſcontent to a Prince & 
powerful, and who can ſo eaſily hurt them. I ſometimes 
ſee Lord Hollis, but, not to give ſuſpicion by too fre. 
quent viſits, we have correſpondence together by the 
Sicur Beber; he is a man who has great credit with 
Lord Hollis, and who is greatly conſidered amongſt th 
preſbyterians; he has been very uſeful to me on many 
occaſions, and it is through him I have been informed in 
time of what paſles in the different cabals. I have had, 
through the ſame perſon, a ſtrict connection with M. 
Lyttelton, who is one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
Houſe of Commons, and whoſe opinions have always 
been the moſt followed. I have alſo kept a particular 
correſpondence with Mr. Powle. He was put into the 
counci] when the perſons who oppoſed the court were put 
there. He has ſo conducted himſelf fince that time, that 


He is a man fit to fill one of the firſt poſts in England; 
he is very eloquent and very able; our firſt correſponde 
ence came through Mr. Montagu's means; but I hare 
ſince kept it by my own, and very ſecretly. 

Mr. Hatbord is another of thoſe whom J have mad 
uſe of, and who bore an active part in the affair of the 
Treaſurer and the diſbanding of the troops; but it would 
be difficult to employ him at preſent. He has conſiderable 
credit amongſt people in the country; he would be more 
fit if a miniſter was to be attacked, than he will be 
ſpeak in parliament againſt an alliance which the cou 
would make, and the other party hinder, 


Thek 
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Theſe four have touched what was promiſed them, 
when the diſbanding the troops ſhould be finiſhed, and 
he high Treaſurer removed from affairs, 

| ſend a memorial apart, by which your Majeſty will 
{ze what has been given for this, and ſome other expences 
ad out by your orders, 

Mr, Sidney has been of great uſe to me on many oc - 
ahons, He is a man who was in the firſt wars, and 
who is naturally an enemy to the court. He has for 
ſame time been ſuſpected of being gained by Lord Sun- 
fzrland; but he always appeared to me to have the ſame 
ntiments, and not to have changed maxims. He has a 
great deal of credit amongſt the independants, and is alſo 
ntimate with thoſe who are the molt oppoſite to the court 
in parliament, He was elected for this preſent one x. I 
zue him only what your Majeſty permitted me. He 
yould willingly have had more, and if a new gratifica- 
ton was given him, it would be eaſy to engage him 
atirely, However, he is very favourably diſpoſed to what 
jour Majeſty may defire ; and is not willing that Eng- 
land and the States General ſhould make a league, He 
upon vad terms . with kis brother, who is in Holland, 
ad laughs at the court's making uſe of him as a nego- 
ator, I believe he is a man who would be very uſeful 
lf the affairs of England ſhould be brought to ex- 
temities, 

vince the time that an alliance has been ſpoken of be- 
teen the States General and England, I have taken a 
eat deal of care to nouriſh the difidence which ſome of 
de moſt conſiderable perſons in parliament have of the 
Prince of Orange; they are apprehenſive that his union 
vi the court will render the government more firm, 
ud give it more authority: But to ſay the truth, as it 


Mr. Sidney's election was found not to be good. 
Uu 2 appears 
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appears to me, I do not believe it would be poſſible tg 
prevent the parliament from approving a league mads 
with the States General to guarantee the peace, 4 
that could be done afterwards (if it ſhould happen 
would be to hinder the parliament from giving conf. 
derable ſums; I therefore do not think I ought to pro- 
poſe to your Majeſty the making any new expence at 
preſent, the ſucceſs of which might be very doubt{u}, 
It will be always time enough to give and promiſe new 
rewards to thoſe whoſe ſervices may be wiſhed for, when 
it is ſeen if the parliament is to be aſſembled. 

If your Majeſty thinks I ought again to preſs Lor 
Hollis to accept the box of diamonds, I may by mens 
of Lady Hollis make him accept it; I don't preſume ſhe 
weill be fo difficult as he has been. I ſhall alſo wait your 
Majeſty's orders for offering any thing to the others d 
whom I have made mention, but ſhall not make uſe cf 
the permiſlion you may give unleſs on occaſions which! 
ſhall think eflential to your ſervice, 

I ought to give your Majeſty an account of what te- 
cards Mr. Montagu ſeparate from the others, being 
engaged as he is in your Majeſty's intereſts by particuit 
conſiderations. I have had trouble enough to defend 
myſelf for theſe ſix months again{t his ſolicitations for 
the payment of the ſum which was promiſed him for tte 
ruin of the high Treaſurer. He alleges that the condi. 
tion is fulfilled on his part. I have always endeavoures t9 
make him underſtand that it was an affair not entirely 
finiſhed, and that being fully aſſured of what had berg 
promiſed to him, he ought not to make himſelf unea'y 
whether the payment be made a little ſooner or later. He 
does not give way to my reaſons, The two journe) 
which the Sieur Falaiſeau has made to no purpole, wou.d 
have made him reſolve to go himſelf to ſolicit the pc. 
ment of the ſum he pretends a right to, if he could . 
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vt England at a time when affairs are in ſo great com- 
motion, and in which he has acted fo great a part. 
Your Majeſty will remember, if you pleaſe, that Mr. 
\ontagu ſpoke to me in the month of January laſt, to 
ry if you would favour the Duke of Monmouth's pre= 
ruſons: It was the principal motive of his journey to 
France when he was ſeized at Dover. Mr, Montagu 
new well afterwards by the reſervedneſs with which I 
poke to him upon that affair, that your Majeſty was not 
poſed to ſupport ſo unjuſt a deſign, and which then 
apezred very chimerical. However, upon other affairs 
xe have always had a good correſpondence, and have 
reſerved the greateſt union. He nas often ſpoken to me 
& zetting Lord Shafteſbury into your Majeſty's intereſts, 
al alleges that it would not be impoſſible if a conſi- 
lerble ſum were employed. I don't know if your 
Majeſty will judge it uſeful to your ſervice to endeavour 
tit at preſent; it would be a very proper means to ſtir 
I» new embarraſiments to the King of England, and 
Ld Shafteſbury would be ſtill more bold, if he found 
elf ſecretly ſupported by your Majeſty : But it will 
be difficult to turn him from his engagements againſt the 
Duke of York, and to prevent his beſtirring himſelf for 
be elevation of the Duke of Monmouth, or for that of 
be Prince of Orange; for his deſigns are difficult 
"ugh to penetrate : And perhaps his principal end is ta 
2vour the eſtabliſhment of a republic, of which he 
wald aim at being chief. 
if your Majeſty will give me leave to ſay what I think 
ent to be done at preſent with regard to Mr. Montagu, 
I tink you might command me to give him poſitive aſ- 
fences of the payment of what was promiſed him, and 
%t 2 certain time be named on which this payment ſhall 
cl. ally made: If after this your Majeſty will, by his 
eus and thoſe of Mrs, Hervey his ſiſter, gain any 
members 
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members of parliament, I can anſwer that two perſygs 
cannot be found more proper to traverſe all the deſigns of 
the court. It was by an intrigue of Mrs. Hervey tha] 
cauſed to be continued at Bruſſels a certain perſon named 
Bulſtrode, who, as Monſ. de Louvois at that time ig. 
formed me, was uſeful to your Majeſty's ſervice, It hy 
been my principal application with thoſe whom I hare x 
preſent mentioned, to take away from them the le 
ſuſpicion that your Majeſty will enter into a treaty yith 
the King of England. I have, however, taken care not 
to uſe poſitive words upon this, eſpecially to my Lord 
Hollis; I have only told him in general that your Mz 
jeſty will never enter into any engagement with his Bri 
tannic Majeſty which might be prejudicial to the liberti 
and privileges of the Engliſh. 

I will ſay nothing to your Majeſty upon the ſubjec of 
the Duke of Buckingham, becauſe he is not here at pre- 
ſent, and your Majeſty knows of yourſelf of what ule 
he may be to your ſervice, I don't doubt but he is di- 
ſatishcd with the refuſal I gave him this ſummer of the 
twenty thouſand crowns, which he wanted the power & 
diſpoſing of; I would rather let him think that I made 
this ſaving of myſelf, than let him know that I did it by 
order. As I ſaw he had a deſign of going to France 
and doubt not he has been there, I imagine, when be 
appears here, I ſhall find him diſpoſed to ſerve your >a 
jeſty when occaſions ſhall preſent. It does not appear! 
me he has great credit in parliament, but he may be ule 
ful with regard to the populace, and in times of trouble 
It is not the moſt regular minds which always firike tt 
moſt conſiderable ſtrokes.” 


As there was no parliament, and no traffic for mon 


: þ 
between Louis and Charles, in the ſummer of t 
vez 
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ir 1680, Barillon's diſpatches are not very intereſting 
hring that period; yet it appears from them that the 
utcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland had quitted 
e intereſt of the Duke, and were anxious to bring 
bout a reconciliation between the parliament and the 
Xing; that the Duke was extremely averſe from this, and 
ought a civil war the preferable way of extricating the 
King from the difficulties he was under. 

Barillon writes thus to Louis the XIVth, on the 19th 
Awouſt, 1680 : © The Duke of York's deſign is, that 
lings ſhould be brought to extremities, and come to an 
jen rupture. He is perſuaded that the royal authority 
n be eſtabliſhed in England only by a civil war. By 
fs be thinks to prevent the danger with which he is 
ſreatened,” 


Charles, however, choſe a leſs dangerous experiment, 
ad to get ſupplies at home, ſince he got them no longer 
tom France, aſſembled his parliament on the 21ſt of 
Oaober, 1680. | 

Before it met he was under an extreme embarraſliner.t 
mether to ſend his brother again into Scotland. Ihe 
blowing diſpatch gives an account of this, as well as of 
We ſuſpicions which the Duke of Vork entertained of 
us drother's adviſers. 
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Tranſlatim, 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barilln 19 Linu 11 
XIFVth, Ottober 28, 1680.—The Duke uncertain if | 
7s to be ſent to Scotland. His ſuſpicion of his brit 
adviſers, —The Duke begs the ſupport of Frame. 
the Depot. 


1 T HE Duke of York ſent for me two days 280 
Mr. Churchill; he ſaid, that I ſaw matters in 
great agitation; that he did not deſpair of being able. 


ſave himſelf, and that the King his brother is nat 1 
entirely determined to abandon him to his parliament 


that the opinions of the council had been almoſt equally 
divided, and the reſolution of it as to him was to wat 
to ſee what parliament would do; that he did not bee 
that the King his brother would deliver him to his ene 
mies, and that he ſhould always have time to retire; ths 
Lord Sunderland and Lady Portſmouth were embarrat 
from their opinion not having been followed, and per 
haps they might yet acknowledge that his departur 
would be unneceſſary. | 

This Prince then told me that he knew now how i 
had been betrayed, That Mr. Temple, Lord Sunder 
land, and Mr, Henry Sidney, had concerted with t 
Prince of Orange the treaty with Spain, and afterward 
to bring affairs to the point they are at. That Me 
Vanleuve was come to try to make the Prince of Orin 
a gainer by his ruin; and that he had been cheated b 
a thoſe in whom he had the moſt reaſon to have cn 
fided; that I ſhould not think him ſo weak as not to has 
ſeen for ſome time paſt a part of what he ſees at preſent 
but it was not in his power to hinder it; and that he . 


unwilling to give thoſe who had deceived him a prete* 
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v complain of the diffidence he might have ſhewn of 
dem; that they would have tried to make him eaſy 
gun by all ſorts of oaths ; that he {ill comforted himſelf 
won the experience of the paſt, which ought to make his 
other know, and thoſe who have his principal con- 
fence, how unſerviceable to the Earl of Danby it had 
een, to make him (the Duke) go out of the kingdom, 
ind what ſmall thanks the parliament had given him for 
i: that he begged me to let your Majeſty know what is 
uling; and to repreſent that your protection alone can 
be the King of Great Britain from utter ruin; that 
thoſe who are about him will give him up to parliament, 
v fave themſelves ; and that the government will be en- 
trely changed as ſoon as the parliament ſhall obtain his (the 
Duke's) baniſhment and excluſion, He added, that Mr. 
Hide had ſpoken to the King of Great Britain with much 
tmneſs and vigour, to convince him that he could not i 
dandon his brother without being ruined himſelf ; That | 
tis had embarraſſed him; that others of the council had | [! 
min ſpoken to his Britannic Majeſty, and he did not 10 
hair but they might make him ſenſible how dangerous 
ne the councils that are given him; that notwithſtand- 
09 all this he ſhould not be ſurpriſed if the King his 4 
other made him depart in two days.“ | | 


| { 
The Duke of York judged right in his ſuſpicions of | 
bs brother's ſteadineſs, expreſſed in the end of this laſt i 
tter; a few days after he received an order for retiring ik 
b Scotland ; but this created a new embarraſſment to my 
Carles, for the Duke fearing a perſonal attack from it 
Wliament in his abſence, inſiſted, before he went, to i} 
le a pardon for his protection. 

A note in Lord Angleſea's hand-writing of the de- 
ts in council upon that ſubje& is to be found in the 
Carendon Papers. 

. X x The 
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The King having refuſed a pardon to the Duke, he be. 
came deſperate. Barillon had written his court on the 24th 
October, 1680, that the Duke refuſed to go to Scotland, 
that the two Secretaries of State and Lord Halifax and 
Lord Eſſex had intreated him in vain, and that the King 
was under great perplexity, becauſe it was againſt law ty 
compel the Duke to leave the kingdom without hi 
conſent. | | 

Among other ſchemes of revenge, the Duke of York 
about this time told Barillon, that he would defend bim. 
ſelf by a civil war from Scotland and Ireland. An. 
count of this, and of the ſtate of parties in England, is 
to be found in the following diſpatch ; 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the 
XIVth, Oftober 31, 1680.— State of the court. —Tht 
Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland have gion 
up the Duke of Tork. The Duke's deſperate ſcheme if 


revenge. 


— 


6 T HE Duke and Dutcheſs of York embarked yelter- 

day morning in the river for Scotland, The 
King of Great Britain conducted them to Leigh, I had 
a long converſation with the Duke of York, in which 
that Prince ſhewed great marks of miſery ; he thinks 
himſelf entirely abandoned, and does not reckon upon 
being long in Scotland. The King his brother however 
gave them fine words, and told him that neceſſity alone 
obliged him to ſend him away: That it would have been 
impoſſible for him to ſupport him againſt the efforts of the 
Lower Houſe, and that it was much more proper to dil- 
ſolve the parliament upon any other account (as that of 


the biſhops) than upon an accuſation which might a 
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deen proſecuted againſt him; that it would not have been 
in his power to have prevented his going to the Tower; 
that he promiſed him however never to abandon him, and 
that he knows the conſequences. 

The Duke of York believes that the Prince of Orange 
will come here ſoon, with a deſign to draw advantage 
from what may be done againſt him the Duke. 

| will not repeat to your Majeſty all the Duke of York 
id about things paſt : He entered into a detail of the 
firſt treaties which were made between your Majeſty and 
the King his brother; and complained in very vehement 
terms of the treatment he receives for an affair in which 
he had only obeyed and conformed himſelf to the will of 
the King of Great Britain. 

He informed me that ſome of the Lords who are pri- 
ſoners in the Tower had been in the ſecret of all that had 
deen projected, and that he did not underſtand how the 
King his brother could chuſe to drive all the Catholics 
to deſpair, and perſecute them without meaſure. To 
this he added, in terms full of rage, that if he was 
pulhed to extremity, and ſaw himſelf like to be entirely 
ruined by his enemies, he would find means to make 
them repent it, and revenge himſelf of them by giving 
jour Majeſty alſo your revenge for the conduct they had 
held here with regard to you; the meaning of which is, 
that he hopes to be able to excite troubles in Scotland 
and Ireland, and he even alleges he has a party in Eng- 
and more conſiderable than is thought of. He finiſhed 
is diſcourſe with great proteſtations of being eternally 
ittached to your Majeſty, and by a very humble prayer 
o grant him your protection. 

To all this I anſwered in terms which appeared to me 
the moſt ſuitable to the condition this Prince is reduced 
lo, without entering into any thing particular, 
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If the Duke of York remains in Scotland, he al 
he may be able to reunite the factions which divide that 
country, and to put himſelf in a condition not to be op. 
preſſed there: It does not appear that they have any in. 
tention here to give him leiſure to do it; and I do ng 
doubt but they will oblige him to quit it as ſoon as the 
parliament demands it of his Britannic Majeſty, Al 
this appears to me to be already concerted; and it is y 
probable that Lord Sunderland and Lady Portſmouth are 
agreed with the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Shafteſbuy 
There is no doubt but the Duke of Monmouth has ſeen the 
King of Great Britain, and that there is a ſecret recon 
ciliation between them. I don't ſee a perſon who is not 
perſuaded that the Duke of Monmouth will ſoon be te. 
placed in all his employments: They talk of giving bin 
the office of Lord Steward of the Houſehold, which the 
Duke of Ormond has. It is difficult to comprehend 
how the intereſt of the Prince of Orange and that of the 
Duke of Monmouth can agree. Mr. Montagu ſays, 
the Duke of Monmouth at preſent ſhews no other deſign 
than that of procuring the good and advantage of all the 
nation by the Duke of York's excluſion ; but at the bot- 
tom that he will purſue his point, and hazard all rather 
than ſubmit willingly to the Prince of Orange. He 
alleges, that when he is once re-eſtabliſhed at court, he 
will advance his affairs, and ſucceed more eaſily by the 
means of parliament, and. by keeping himſelf always 
united with thoſe who have the greateſt credit among the 
people. 

The miniſters appear much inclined to the Prince df 
Orange; but it is believed they reſerve to themſelves the 
liberty of abandoning him if they meet with too many 
difficulties in making his pretenſions ſucceed ; and that 
the King of Great Britain will in general do what be 


can to pleaſe his parliament. I know that this oY 
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(4 privately to a confidant, that he was aſſured the 
pince of Orange would aſſiſt him with men and money if 
irs here were puſhed to extremities, and came to the 
ant of being decided by force. I have not failed to 
nike all this known to perſons who will make a good 
uſe of it. 
| obſerve exactly, however, the conduct your Majeſty 
us preſcribed to me. I keep myſelf very reſerved with 
lr, Montagu upon the ſubject of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth : I have endeavoured to make him underſtand 
tut your Majeſty's intereſt is confined to preventing the 
arliament from granting money to the King of Great 
titzin wherewith to ſupport his alliances, but that your 
Ujeſty could not enter into other affairs entirely ſeparate 
dem what is at preſent in agitation; that I perceived 
jour Majeſty was far from favouring the Prince of 
(range's party, and that you even judged it very im- 
prtant for your ſervice to prevent him from eſtabliſhing 
linſelf upon the Duke of York's ruin; that in this it 
ppeared to me the Duke of Monmouth would find a 
rat advantage, becauſe he would have the ſame enemy 
with France as long as the Prince of Orange kept the 
ime conduct he had done for ſome years, and which in 
ul appearance he has no deſign to change. 
thought, Sire, I ought to ſpeak in this manner to 
Mr, Montagu to prevent the Duke of Monmouth from 
nung altogether the hopes of having your Majeſty's 
wotetion ; for this would facilitate his reconciliation 
nth the Prince of Orange. 
| ſend your Majeſty a memorial of the expence I have 
ud out till this time. Affairs are too confuſed, and the 
1 kereſts too oppoſite and too difficult for me to be able to 
5 dale any meaſures that are certain. I have therefore 
$: Wuyht it my duty not to employ conſiderable ſums, till 
„e ge (by what ſhall be done during the firſt wy 
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the ſeſſion of parliament) the turn which affairs y; 
take. By all I can learn from different places, I judag 
that the King of Great Britain has reſolved to do wh 
ever the parliament ſhall incline ; but he may yet chany 
his reſolution, for they will aſſuredly aſk things of ti 
which will entirely annihilate the royal authority, Then 
is one I know is agitated in the cabals, which is to & 
mand an annual parliament, and that it ſhall fit a 8 
cient time to regulate thoſe affairs which regard thein 
tereſt of the nation: If this were eſtabliſhed, the for 
of the government would be entirely changed; f 
though the parliament ſhould not be fitting, they val 
ſtill govern by means of a council *, which would do nd 
thing but what they believed would be afterwards 5 
proved of by parliament. 


Yeſterday evening I ſaw Mr. Montagu ; he did nd 
conceal from me that the Duke of Monmouth was 
conciled with Lady Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland 
and that various propoſals were making for the futurs 
and that there would be great changes at court, If itt 
ſo, as I do not doubt it is, the Duke of York will! 
entirely abandoned and excluded. I was told to-day th 
he will not continue at Edinburgh, but in a coun 
houſe of the Duke of Rothes. It is eaſy to ſee this 1 
preparation for his not continuing in Scotland, 


I know that at the breaking up of a council in wii 
there were eleven voices for the Duke of York's I 
leaving the kingdom againſt ſeven who were for it, ! 
King of Great Britain ſaid, © he muſt leave it the! 
ſince there are ſo many people for him.” 


Mr. Seymour, formerly ſpeaker, ſaid in the far 
council, that thoſe who ſo readily gave their opinion 
for the Duke of York's going away, would as readil 


Perhaps he means committee, 
| yo0l 
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ie mother time for the King to quit the kingdom, if 
people would have it ſo. Mr. Godolphin replied to 
s; * If the Duke of York does not leave it at pre- 
t he will be obliged to go in a fortnight, and the 
lng along with him.” The truth is, the interior of 
court, that is to ſay, thoſe who have his Britannie 
lyeſty's confidence, appear more keen for the Duke of 
ok's leaving the kingdom than the moſt violent of the 
lament. All this makes it believed that the King of 
rat Britain has not a mind to ſupport him, but to 


1 ing him.“ 


l war, was received by Louis the XI Vth, as might 


courage the Duke in it. 

In the 8th November, 1680, Louis the XIVth 
ites thus to Barillon: “ If you ſee him reſolved to 
wort himſelf by means of Scotland and Ireland, you 
by aſſure him that in that event I will not refuſe him 
net ſupplies.“ 

On the 1 5th November, Louis the XIVth writes to 
lon thus: But to encourage this Prince, and to 
lle him (ee that if he finds he has friends enough and 
Kees enough to maintain himſelf in the place where he 
a2inft all the efforts which his enemies may make to 
ge him from it, I will not refuſe in that cafe ſecret aids, 
the protection which my inclination leads me to give 
tee juſtice of his cauſe,” 


court, mentions Louis's having ſent a truſty meſ- 
Ager to Scotland with an aſſurance of his ſervices to 


vob the 


x ſome advantage to himſelf, if poſſible, by aban- 


The intelligence of the Duke of York's project for a 


pe been expected: He inſtantly gave Barillon orders to 


And Barillon's letter, of 3oth Dees ber, 1680, to 
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the Duke of Vork. Colonel Churchill, as will be ter 
in a diſpatch below, was the perſon whoſe caution 
temper prevented theſe ſallies of the Duke from being a. 
tended with conſequences ; for he informed Barillon the 


the Duke was not able to make a ſtand for himſelf u „ 
Scotland. be 
X 
{i 
The Duke of York was the more irritated at this * 
time, becauſe his brother had renewed his application t q 
him to conform to the church of England. Bara 
writes thus to his court, on the 14th October, 1680: 
« I know it from a good quarter that the King of EN. 
land preſſes the Duke of York ſtrongly to take the pro- Cc 
teſtant teſts, and that he has declared to him it is the only © 
means of bringing about his continuance in England, adi © 
preventing his utter ruin.“ ; 
This is confirmed by the following note of Lord Dat- l 
mouth upon Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory. ; 
Ti 
One of Lord Dartmouth's notes upon Biſhop Bua | 
Hiftory, - It 
P. 517. „ have a letter of the Duke's in wich | 
are theſe words: What you hint to me in your letter, 0 
and what Lord Hallifax in his has more plainly ſaid, an N 
has been preſt by Lord Hyde concerning my going 19888. 
church, has mortified me very much, ſince I cannot d 
it; for indeed I ſee nothing but ruin, when ſuch mein + 


ſures are taken as produced ſuch a meſſage to me, When 
there was no reaſon to believe I would comply.” 
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While Louis was endeavouring to raiſe commotions, 
by means of the Duke of York, in Scotland and Ireland, 
he was making preparations to ſow diviſions between the 
King and his ſubjects in England. Dreading the ſeſ- 
ſon of a new parliament, he gave orders to Barillon, 
before it met, to tempt the King with a money treaty, 
on the one hand, and to intrigue with the popular party, 
on the other, 

The ſame letter of Louis the XIVth, to wit, that of 
15th November, 1680, which ordered Barillon to en- 
courage the Duke of York to make a ſtand in Scotland, 


o- 
* ordered him to aſſure the republican party in parliament, 
n( that he would protect the privileges of the nation. 


On the 23d November, 1680, Louis writes Barillon, 
to encourage Charles to follow a firm and bold conduct to 
lis ſubjeCts in his preſent ſituation. 

On the 1 3th December, 1680, Louis's letter to Ba- 
tillon expreſſes his ſatisfaction at the diviſions in Eng- 
land, and orders him to aſſure the republican party that 
its not his intention to ſuffer their liberties to be hurt. 
lch The two following diſpatches ſhow, in a ſtrong light, 
te diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom, and that verſatility 
of politics by which Louis the XIV th accommodating 
conduct to the variation of circumſtances, played at 
** tut time the King and parliament againſt each other, 
&ceiving both ſeparately, while he pretended to be a 
liend to both ſeparately. 


Vol. I. * 
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Tranſlation. q 
Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis th 4 
AIV th, 4th November, 1680.—Has got orders hoy 1 
act if the King makes advances to France. —Diſtratiim 
of England. 1 
6 HE day before yeſterday I received your Mz 7 
jeſty's diſpatch of the 29th October, which ws | 
brought me by an expreſs meſſenger ; It inſtruds me 
fully in what I have to do, if the King of Great Britain . 
takes the reſolution of having recourſe to your Majeſty, | 
which is the only good ſtep that remains for him: Thit " 
may happen every day. It does not however appear 0 
that this Prince is ſenſible as yet of the danger he is in n e 
all its extent, and how much he ought to endeavour to le 
get out of it; on the contrary, all that paſſes makes one e 
judge that his intention is to ſatisfy his parliament à . 
whatever price it may be, and to try if he can by tis e 
means obtain ſome eaſe, and re-eſtabliſh his affairs ; but * 
Sunderland and Lady Portſmouth have promiſed the 17 
Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shafteſbury, and Lord Rul- al 
ſe], that the King of Great Britain ſhall grant all that l. 
the parliament will aſk, provided they put him in a con-. 
dition of ſubſiſting. wy 
I know that there is a ſecret condition agreed on, and Mee 
which makes the foundation of all the preſent conduct of In 
both parties; to wit, that the parliament ſhall give te Wii 
King of Great Britain power to name for his ſuccellor ad 
whom he pleaſes, as was praQtiſed in the time of Hen Bil vs, 
the Eighth. The Duke of Monmouth flatters himſelf WW er 
with being named; I don't doubt but Lady Portſmouth I de 
and Lord Sunderland have given him hopes of it. Wit 


Lady Portſmouth has alſo pretenſions for her ſon. What Vith 
12 I write 
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rite to your Majeſty will appear without doubt very 
extraordinary, but England has no reſemblance to other 
countries. 


Tranſlation. 


Exraft of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the 
Mib, 5th December, 1680.—His intrigues with the 
popular party and with the King to continue the diviſions of 
England. In the Depot. 


*[ SEND your Majeſty, in a memorial apart, the 
names of the members of parliament whom I have 
enpaged in your intereſts, The foundation of all theſe 
emzagements is, that the parliament ſhall not enter into 
be alliance made with Spain, nor into thoſe which may 
te propoſed with the States General, the Emperor, and 
ther Princes of the empire, nor give any money to his 
britannic Majeſty to ſupport them. The greateſt part 
of theſe conneCtions could not be made by myſelf ; few 
were to be found who would directly treat with, or have 
uy commerce with me, by which they might have ex- 
poſed their fortunes and their lives. I made uſe of Mr, 
Montagu and Mrs, Hervey, his ſiſter ; of Mr. Harbord, 
Alergnoon Sidney, and the Sieur Beber, from all of 
Whom I had already received great help in the affair of 
tte Earl of Danby, The intereſts of thoſe with whom 
Im in commerce are very different and very oppoſite, 
Mr, Montagu would willingly be well with the court, 
ad have a great place if it were poſlible ; he would be 
Rry glad firſt to.go ambaſſador extraordinary to France 
vr ſome time. He has declared himſelf openly againſt 
te Duke of York, and is entered into an intimate con- 
ence with the Duke of Monmouth; he is alſo united 
Wh Lord Ruſſel and Lord Shafteſbury, Although 
| Y y 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Montagu has been in your Majeſty's intereſis; 
long time, and the ſum of which he expects the payment 
is alone ſufficient to prevent his taking any contrary ſteg, 
he wiſhes that I would enter farther into the Duke g 
Monmouth's affair, and the reſerve which he obſerves in 
me upon that head, makes him ſometimes ſuſpe& tha 
your Majeſty ſupports the Duke of York, and that you 
will protect him hereafter. I make him eaſy by telling 
him that the reſolution to ſupport ſuch a pretenſion a the 
Duke of Monmouth's is not lightly to be taken; that 
it ought to ſuffice that the Prince of Orange is his 
greateſt enemy, as he is alſo of France; that your Ma. 
Jeſty will determine according to what you think mot 
proper, when the crown of England ſhall be diſputed 
among many pretenders ; but in the interim it is not 
your province to meddle with the domeſtic affairs of 
England, except to prevent any ſteps being taken with 
regard to foreign ones, which may be contrary to your 
intereſts, That as to what regards the Duke of York, 
his paſt conduct frees your Majeſty from all you might 
have done for him, if he had perſiſted in the firſt en 
gagements which he formed ; that at preſent your Ma 
jeſty had too much prudence to charge yourſelf with ths 
protection of a prince againſt whom all England ſeemed 
to be united, That with regard to the King of Great 
Britain, all he has done for ſome years paſt would put i 
out of your Majeſty's thoughts to aſſiſt him in aug 
menting his authority, and governing abſolutely, ect 
though your Majeſty's true intereſt was not to maintail 
the government of England in the form now eſtabliſhe 
All I ſaid did not perſuade Mr, Montagu, but the me 

ney I paid him by your Majeſty's order makes his min 

very caſy. I believe it will be neceſſary to make bim 

ſecond payment of fifty thouſand livres, for the excuſe d 

the bills of exchange not coming faſt enough is * fut 

cien 
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dent, and in the preſent conjuncture he may be of 
tuſe to me in your Majeſty's affairs. Mrs. Her- 
xey, his ſiſter, is as deep as he in all the intrigues: 
Ge is a woman of a bold and enterpriſing ſpirit, and 
ks intereſt and connections with a great number of 
xople of the court and parliament, It was through 
kr | engaged Mr. Hamden and Mr. Harbord, who are 
to of the moſt conſiderable members of parliament. 
The Sieur Algernoon Sidney is a man of great views 
nd very high deſigns, which tend to the eſtabliſhment of 
zrepublic, He is in the party of the independants and 
ther ſectaries; and this party were maſters during the 
ﬆ troubles : They are not at preſent very powerful in 
zrlament, but they are ſtrong in London; and it is 
rough the intrigues of the Sieur Algernoon Sidney 
tat one of the two ſheriffs, named Bethel, has been 
teded, The Duke of Buckingham is of the ſame 
frty, and believes himſelf at the head; he is ſo in ef- 
k as to the appearance, but at the bottom it is Doctor 
Oven who is the patriarch of the ſectaries, and Mr. Pen, 
Kos the chief of the Quakers. This laſt is a man of 
peat parts, ſon of a vice-admiral of England, and very 
ich; He is certainly at the head of a very great party, 
Wough he does not appear in public aſſemblies, from 
wich his ſect are excluded. The moderating of the 
ka] laws, with regard to them, is at preſent upon 
ke carpet; it is the moſt important thing that can be 
Widted with regard to the domeſtic affairs of England, 
& leads to the entire deſtruction of epiſcopacy and of 
de Engliſh religion. 
The ſervice which I may draw from Mr. Sidney does 
wt appear, for his connections are with obſcure and 
ncealed perſons; but he is intimate with the Sieur 
Jones, who is a man of the greateſt knowledge in the 
aps of England, and will be chancellor if the party op- 
poſed 
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poſed to the court ſhall gain the ſuperiority, and g 
Earl of Shafteſbury be contented with any other en 
ployment. 


Mr. Harbord is the ſame whom I engaged in the af; 
of the high Treaſurer ; he is a friend of Mr, Montagv'g 
but has not the ſame connections with the Duke of Mo 
mouth; on the contrary, he appears to be in the Prine 
of Orange's intereſt : Through him I have engag 
many perſons of great credit in parliament, and in Lon 
don. He is an active vigilant man, from whom [ ha 
very good informations, and who has a great deſire t 
make his fortune by means of France. Mr, Montag 
knows only a part of the connections which we have, 

The Chevalier Beber is he through whom I hae 
connection with the preſbyterians. He is a rich ma 
and afraid of troubles; at the bottom he is attached 
the Duke of York. I ſee plainly that the pains he ha 
taken have not been uſeleſs, for the preſbyterians 
entirely againſt the Prince of Orange, and J believe 1 
will be very difficult to ſet to rights what has been dar 
againſt him, 

There are other people from whom ] got ſome i 
vices. The Baron de Wites is one of them. I kne 
him at Cologne, and he has given me pretty good adit 
ſince I came here; the King of Great Britain and t 
Duke of York put confidence in him; he appears di 
contented with the Spaniards, by whom he alleges ' 
has been very ill treated. I would not truſt ko that, d 
make uſe of him without confiding any thing import 
to him. 


The Sieur Ducros, reſident from the Duke of He 
ſtein, gives me alſo very good intelligence; he is 2 gf 
friend of Lord Cavendiſh, and has much influence up 
his mind. He is author of the writing which [ fer 


your Majeſty, I have had it tranſlated into ey 
1{{r10u 
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Lbute copies of it. Libels of this kind are of great 
in this country. It is the ſame Ducros, who, this 
amer, compoſed the Remarks upon the Spaniſh al- 
pee, with which the miniſters were very angry, and 
hed much to diſcover the author. 

[ have gained one of Lord Sunderland's clerks, named 


p always a connection with the Duke of Bucking- 
; he has been very ill, but is at preſent better. If 
is grow worſe, as it may very well happen, he will 
a great deal of credit in London; he will make a 
ater figure than is imagined ; he has been once at 
per houſe ; he is an enemy to the Duke of Mon- 
uth, and is thereby in ſome meaſure for the Duke of 
ok, 
My principal care and my firſt application has been to 
we perſons of credit in parliament to hinder the al- 
being approved, and the granting of money to 
wort them. This is the preſent intereſt of your Ma- 
7; but with regard to the future, I ſee what your 
jeſty has moſt at heart is to prevent England from 
nz re-united by an accommodation between his Bri- 
ie Majeſty and his parliament. 
Tour Majeſty has grounds for thinking that the Duke 
Monmouth's elevation might contribute much to that 
m. Upon this account I have fought for all means 
mverſing and throwing back his pretenſions, without 
ig myſelf to be ſuſpected of favouring the Duke 
York, He was informed two days ago by Mr. Her- 
ſt that a courier was come expreſs from the Prince of 
Kuge to offer his help to his Britannic Majeſty, and 
ly thing in his power in caſe affairs ſhould be em- 
ed here. This is the foundation of the report that 
dates General offer to enter into all his Britannic 
Kiy's intereſts ; This offer is ſufficiently ſpread in 
parliament, 


40 


Pin, who ſometimes gives me good information, I 
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parliament, and produces a bad effect for them. 

thought it my duty to take this opportunity again | 
embolden his Britannic Majeſty in caſe he is Capable 
taking a good reſolution; and to remove the doubt! 
has that your Majeſty will be backward to aſſiſt hin 
he was too ſtrictly united with the Prince of Oran 
For this purpoſe, I charged my Lord St. Alban's tors 
him that the ſincere deſire your Majeſty had for the 
Tervation of his Britannic Majeſty would not be! 
peded by the conſideration of the Prince of Orang 
intereſts ; and that your Majeſty will conſent that 
meaſures to be taken between you and his Britannic \ 
jeſty ſhall not be contrary to the intentions of the Pr 
of Orange: In a word, that the union of the ay 
houſe of England ſhall not be oppoſed by your Maj a 
and that if there are any expedients which can enable 
Britannic Majeſty to ſubſiſt himſelf without entirely ſ 
mitting to his ſubjects, that your Majeſty will facili 
them on your part as much as may be in your pont 
J particularly charged Lord St. Alban's to point out 
the King of Great Britain the regard your Majeſty 
for his intereſts in preference to all the reaſons wil 
you might have to oppoſe the Prince of Orange's gre 
neſs: Lord St. Alban's told me, that the King 
Great Britain had received this overture with a gt 
deal of joy, and that he had ordered him to thank n 
but this Prince has not yet opened himſelf upon the ec 
cluſion of a treaty, from whence it appears that be is 
yet determined to diſſolve his parliament. 


I thought, Sire, that this advance which I haven 
to his Britannic Majeſty could not but produce 2 8 
effect. Your Majeſty gave me orders to favour * 
Prince of Orange's pretenſions rather than thoſe off 
Duke of Monmouth; I could not do it in parliame 


without diſcrediting myſelf entirely, and loſing the {ry 
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of all the connections I have made there; but your Ma- 
jefy's intentions will have their effect, if the Prince of 
Orange finks the balance in his Britannic Majeſty's mind 
wainſt the Duke of Monmouth. 


After your Majeſty's commands upon this head, I 
dall not permit myſelf any more to reflect how the 
Duke of Monmouth's elevation would be the occaſion of 
voubles, for a long time, in England, between two fa- 
nilies pretending to the crown. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
what your Majeſty preſcribes me, and will loſe no oc- 
on to thwart the Duke of Monmouth's pretenſions 
whenever I can do it with ſucceſs. I acknowledge your 
Majeſty ought to prevent his ſerving for an inſtrument 
of a re- union, and eſtabliſhing in his perſon ſo weak a 
monarchy, as at the bottom to be only a republic. I 
ſhall direct my conduct on this ground; however I be- 
leve it is prudent not to let any thing appear of ſuch an 
intention, and always to let this cabal flatter itſelf, that 
your Majeſty is more diſpoſed to favour the Duke of 
Monmouth than the Prince of Orange.” 


Some of the foregoing French diſpatches ſhe a belief 
in the French court at this time of the probability of the 
Duke of Monmouth's ſucceſs in his pretenſions, and 
their fear leſt this ſucceſs might prove the inſtrument of 
teſtoring harmony between the King and the popular 
party in parliament. To prevent this, Barillon received 
the ſtrange inſtructions mentioned in his laſt letter for 
bringing about a junction of the French and the Prince 
of Orange's intereſts in defence of the royal family of 
England, But the Prince of Orange was too wiſe to 
expect favours from Louis the XIVih; he truſted to the 
good ſenſe of the Engliſh, that if they excluded the 
Duke of York from the ſucceſſion on the principle of his 
being a papiſt, they muſt admit his daughters to it on 
Vo, I, Z 2 that 
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that of their being proteſtants ; he knew his own yer. 
ſonal intereſt in England, and even in the King's court, 
to be great; for Barillon writes on the 4th Nov, 168, 
that Godolphin, and alſo Sunderland, notwithſtandy 
his pretended friendſhip with the Dutcheſs of Port. 
mouth, were entirely in his intereſts. He probably 
knew too the private ſentiments of Charles with regar 
to the irregular ambition of his ſon ; for Barillon relates 
in his diſpatch of 21 Nov. 1680, that Monmouth having 
ſaid in his ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords upon the ex. 
cluſion, that he would vote for it becauſe he thought the 
King's ſafety involved in it; Charles, who was preſent, 
ſaid aloud: © It is a Judas kiſs which he gives me,” 
Preſuming on all theſe circumſtances, the Prince of 
Orange got the famous Dutch and Spaniſh memorials 


te 

ſent over, which preſſed the King to conſent to the ex- 90 
cluſion of his brother, of 
295 of 

In the mean time, Charles was liſtening, though 1 
without precipitation, to the advances made by Barillon T 
through means of Lord St. Alban's for a new money | 
treaty between the two Kings. The-intentions of the i 
French with regard to the terms of the treaty were oti- 1 
ginally, that Charles ſhould withdraw himſelf from the N 


late Spaniſh alliance, and recal his Ambaſſadors from 
the German and northern courts; that the Duke ſhould 
return; that the Roman Catholics ſhould be favourably 
treated, and the penal laws againſt them ſuſpended; WF. 
that Charles ſhould never more call a parliament ; and 
that in conſideration of theſe things he ſhould have 3 
penſion for three years, But the impatience of the 
Duke of York in his exile could not brook a delay; for 
as ſoon as he heard a treaty was thought of, he diſpatched 
Churchill to London to preſs it forward. 


His 
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flis impatience in Scotland, his ſending off Churchill, 
ind the inſtructions which Barillon got relative to the 
terms of the intended treaty, appear in the two follow- 
ve diſpatches, 


Tranſlation, 


Later from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, written 
frm Edinburgh, 1680, without date. — This letter is be- 
fire that of the 23d December from Mr. Barillon to Louis 
the XIVth.— Complains of the uſage he has met with.— 
Anxious to return to England. In the Depot. 


*] RECEIVED your letter with a great deal of ſa- 

tisfaction, becauſe you give me freſh aſlurances of 
de King your maſter's goodneſs to me; 1 will endeavour 
v deſerve the continuance of it, whereof I beg you to 
dure him. 

With regard to this country, the nobility and perſons 
of quality are by intereſt attached to royalty, and they 
we the maſters here: As to England, you are upon the 
hot, and know what paſles there as well as myſelf; if l 
ws to return to the King my brother, I might hope to 
pre the way for as good a correſpondence as ever be- 
tween him and the King your maſter ; but as long as I 
all be abſent, it will be difficult to do; for you ſee by 
be tricks they have played me, that I cannot confide 
ether in Lady Portſmouth or Lord Sunderland ; and as 
for thoſe who have or may have the King my brother's 
anhdence, unleſs I am there, they will never lend a 
and to what we wiſh,” 
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Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIV, 
3d February, 168 1.—Churchil] is come from Scotland u 
promote a :reaty with France. Barillon conceals from lin 
that it is begun. — Barillon's inſiructions with regard n 
the treaty. 


Seotland with the Duke of Vork: He arrived 
here the day before yeſterday, and brought me a bille 
from the Duke; a copy of which I ſend your Majeſty, 
What he ſays ſhews a great deſire on the Duke of York 
part to be able to return to the King his brother; but it 
does not appear to me that affairs are yet diſpoſed for it 
here; therefore I did not think it time to execute the 
order your Majeſty gave me, to aſk the Duke of York's 
return; I have only told Mr. Churchill that your Mx 
jeſty wiſhed it, and that you had ordered me to employ 
myſelf in it when I ſhould believe it poſſible to be 
brought about, 


Mr, Churchill ſaid, that the Duke of York believe 
he ſhould find a negociation begun here for the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of a ſtrict alliance between your Majeſty and 
the King of England; and that the principal cauſe d 
his journey was to preſs his Britannic Majeſty to con- 
clude a treaty with your Majeſty ; that I ſaw he prelled 
me by his billet not to loſe any time in acting and 
making propoſals which might lead to a concluſion, be- 
cauſe the Duke of York was informed that the greatelk 
efforts were making to hinder the King of England 
from taking any meaſures with your Majeſty ; and ol 
the contrary, for making him take meaſures very oppolite 
to your intereſts ; That it was deſigned that the N 


cc "7 HE Sieur Churchill has been all this while in 
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of Orange ſhould come over, with a view that he might 
come the maſter of affairs, and be eſtabliſhed now in 
manner which could not be changed hereafter. 


did not open myſelf to Mr. Churchill upon the 
wer I have to conclude a treaty, nor upon what had 
uſed by means of Lord St, Alban's; I only told him 
tat your Majeſty was in very favourable diſpoſitions for 
x.eſtabliſhing a good intelligence with his Britannic 
jeſty, and that your Majeſty's principal conſideration 
ys the preſervation of the Duke of York, and your 
bre to ſupport him in the ſucceſſion to the throne, 
That I ſhould not loſe any opportunity of letting the 
King of England know how much your Majeſty believes 
te preſerving the Duke of York is important to the pre- 
mation of the royal authority in England; that I 
hall ſoon have orders from your Majeſty upon all that 
uſes here, and I ſhould then bend all my cares to cauſe 
negociation to ſucceed on which I well ſaw the ſafety 
x the Duke of York depended. Mr. Churchill frankly 
ned that this Prince was not in a condition to maintain 
limſelf in Scotland, if the King his brother did not ſup- 
rt him there, They have burnt the houſe of the pro- 
a of Edinburgh; he is the firſt magiſtrate of the city, 
ud has the ſame functions with the mayor of London. 
Its believed that the ſtudents who burnt the pope in ef- 
key, ſet fire, during the night, to the provoſt's houſe, 
lieh is but a mile from Edinburgh. 


After having read over again with attention your Ma- 
Fuy's laſt diſpatch, it appears to me that the conditions 
pon which you explain yourſelf, will not ſtop the con- 
Won of a treaty, and on the contrary may much for- 
lit, Your Majeſty only aſks, with regard to the 
Maty with Spain, an aſſurance to withdraw from it by 
this cannot be refuſed when the King of Eng- 
Kd ſhall incline to renew his connection with your 
Majeſty. 
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Majeſty. Neither is the recalling of the miniſters from 
all the courts of Germany and the north a circumſtance 
which can break off the treaty ; and it will be eaſy fy 
his Britannic Majeſty to recall them under pretence q 
economy; beſides, in the condition in which the affairs 


of England are, few Princes will preſs to make alliance 
with his Britannic Majeſty, 


The condition of the Duke of York's return is al61 
thing that ſhould be managed with time, and I do nat 
imagine that your Majeſty will preſcribe it as an eſſentil 
condition which muſt be executed without delay, any 
more than the favourable treatment of the Catholics, and 
the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws on their account; thele 
are rather neceſſary conſequences of a good intelligence 
with your Majeſty, than conditions to be inſiſted on, 
and which might break the concluſion of an alliance, 
There remains only one difficulty, which is that of putting 
off for ever the ſitting of parliament. I know very wel 
it is a ſecurity your Majeſty has reaſon to demand; bu 
you promiſed me, in the year 1679, to conſent that the 
parliament ſhould aſſemble when the King of England 
believed it neceſſary for his own intereſts, provided that 
then the ſubſidies ſhould ceaſe : Perhaps the King of Eng 
land may be inclined to keep the parliament aſſemble 
ſome days at Oxford, and may till try for means to la 
tisfy it, by offering the limitations which he has altea 
offered in caſe the Duke of York ſhall come to the crown 

The Earl of St. Alban's told me, that if the King d 
England had made a treaty with your Majeſty, or if he 
was aſſured of concluding one, he would obſerve a Ve 
different conduct with regard to parliament, and would be 
much more in a condition to maintain his authority, 
not let himſelf be tempted by the propoſals which mig 
be made him; it is neceſſary I ſhould be fully inſtructec 
in your Majeity's intentions upon this. 


] kee 
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keep up the connections I have with many members 

x parliament ; I have ſeen the principal, who all ap- 
xr much animated againſt the court, and very angry 
that the parliament is ſummoned to meet out of London : 
key are not without apprehenſion that the King of 
gland may have troops around Oxford, and thereby 
xader their meeting leſs free: They talk of coming there 
iciently well accompanied not to apprehend an inſult, 
tis is a propoſal which has been made amongſt them; 
It is executed, it will be in ſome meaſure taking up 
pms on both ſides; what appears to me the beſt ſymp- 
m for the King of England at preſent, is, that the city 
London is quiet enough, and the richeſt merchants 
r afraid of troubles.” 


— EEE 


Charles kept this treaty in ſuſpenſe from December 
til the 26th of March, probably provoked by the ex- 
Nancy of ſome of the terms demanded of him, and 
dopes that the two parliaments which fat in that in- 
nl might have furniſhed him with ſupplies to relieve 
neceffities, But the impatience of the Duke of York 
kreaſed in proportion to his diſtance from the ſcene of 
Won, and the importance of his own intereſt, as ap- 
us from the two following letters. 


Tranſlation. 


ler from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, 1681, with- 
ut date, received the 1½ of March. — Preſſes him ex- 
Vemely to get a treaty concluded. In the Depot. 


HE gentleman you informed me was on the road 

| to come here is not yet arrived; but nevertheleſs 
Kleve it is in your power to put matters to rights at 
5 | preſent 
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preſent in the place where you are, if you will only 
ſpeak to the King my brother, and make the propoſal y 
him; it is time now or never to conclude this baten 
for otherwiſe the King of England will be obliged top 
himſelf into the hands of parliament and of the Prat 
of Orange; it will then be too late, and the Duke 
York infallibly ruined, I know that ſome perſons w 
have been in the King of England's confidence ha 
taken great pains to perſuade him that he could n 
reckon upon the friendſhip of the King your maſter, x 
that if he was preſſed, he would find that he would nc 
be ſincerely nor truly his friend : I know well that th 
was ſaid formerly to the King of England, and that ü 
ſame thing may again be ſaid to him; it is thereſt 
your part to aſſure him of the contrary ; ſo that there is 
time to loſe in this affair, for if it is not begun at pre 
ſent, and while Churchill is in London, I fear ſome d 
ficulty may yet occur; but I hope you will have ma 
ſome progreſs in it before his return, You may be 
the Duke of York will do his duty to preſs the King 
England, for if it is not concluded now, and with 
loſs of time, the Duke of York is loſt : Conſider ti 
and remember that heretofore when difficulties 
made, I always foretold what would happen, and 
have ſeen that I was not miſtaken ; but at preſen 
aſſure you and affirm, that if time is loſt, all is loſt; 

this reaſon I conjure you to do all in your power tos 

this affair. Let the King your maſter know, that it 

has any goodneſs or conſideration for the Duke of 10 

it is time to ſhew it. His Majeſty knows to what 3 

gree he is ſenſible of the favours done him, and 16 

anſwer that he will uſe all his efforts to deſerve it 

could make uſe of ſome other reaſons to engage jn 

do what preſſes at preſent ; but that is not neceſſary, 

you know all mine, and are touched with them. 


S 


— 
— 
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ill be an action altogether glorious for the King to re- 
abliſh the King of England (for thus it muſt be ſpoken 
go), and to fave the poor Catholics, who otherwiſe will 
e ruined without reſource.“ 


lu from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, 1681, 
without date, received the 16th March, with Mr. Ba- 
rillon's diſpatch of the 10th. —In the Depot. 


1 AM very glad of the aſſurances you give me of 

the continuation of the King your maſter's good- 
ek towards me; this has obliged me (my affairs preſſing 
mich) to write to him, and diſpatch an expreſs with the 
iter, for if he will not now ſhew his friendſhip, and 
ken to the propoſals I have made him, my affairs 
jill be between this and a little time in a very bad con- 
Won, and the monarchy entirely ruined, What I 
We propoſed to him is, that he will ſet on foot again a 
taty with the King of England much upon the ſame 
jan as that which was once ſo near being concluded; I 
woreover wiſh that you will recommend this affair as 
duch as you can, for without that I cannot hope to be 
kealled by the King of England; and if that cannot be 
Wined, I muſt infallibly be ruined. But this I hope 


the conſequences, which would be to eſtabliſh a 
Mublic in England. I dare not dwell upon this matter 


wourh to know what I mean.” 


la the mean time Charles had been trying to ſoften his 
w parliaments, firſt by an offer of limitations upon the 
Peers of a popiſh ſucceſſor, and next by a ſcheme for 
ing the government, cluring the Duke's lite, upon 
Vor. I. 3 A the 


e King your maſter will not willingly ſee, and you 


d much as would be neceſſary: you underſtand me 
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the Princeſs of Orange, as regent. The Houſe & 
Commons rejected both, and not only refuſed money 
for the ſupport of government, but prohibited private 
perſons to lend it to the King, Charles, upon this, 
haſtily ſtruck up a treaty with France on the 24th March, 
1681 (Barillon's letter of that date, in the Depot), and 
a few days after diſſolved his parliament, with a reſolution 
never to call another, 


This is the private treaty, of date 1ft April, 1681, 
which Mr. Hume firſt produced to the world, from the 
ſame ſource at Verſailles from which I have drawn & 
many others. Barillon's account of the treaty contains, 
as Mr. Hume juſtly ſtates it, three things; that Charles 
ſhould diſengage himſelf by degrees from the Spaniſh al- 
liance ; ſhould take meaſures to prevent parliaments 
from counteracting his engagement; and ſhould receive 
a penſion of two millions for one year, and 500,000 
crowns for two others from France. Barillon had 
ftruggled hard that the treaty ſhould be put into writing, 
and ſigned by the two Princes, for which he gave this 
reaſon to his court in his letter of 3d March, 1681: 
<« Tt alſo appears to me that this Prince would not dare 
to make a treaty public in which he has engaged himlelt 
not to aſſemble a parliament ; this would be a very dan- 
gerous thing for his perſon, and entirely contrary to the 
laws of England.” But Charles refuſed, and it ws 
only verbally agreed upon. No one, except Lord Hyde, 
was privy to the conditions ; for theſe were concealed 
even from Lord St. Alban's, though he knew of the 
treaty. Barillon writes, on the 14th April, 1681, that 
the King deſired it ſhould be kept ſecret from the Dutchels 
of Portſmouth, aſſigning this courtly reaſon for doing ſo, 
that if the treaty ſhould ever tranſpire, and ſhe be blamed 
for it, ſhe might have it in her power to aſſert with a (ak 
conſcience her innocence, 1 

e 
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The French account of the treaty, copied by Mr, 
Yume, contains ſome general expreſſions of Barillon, 
which implied that France was not to attack the Low 
Countries or Straſburg ; but as the treaty was only verbal, 
this part of it, and even that which related to the quantum 
of the penſion, came, as all verbal pactions do, at an after- 
period, to be the ſubject of diſpute, 


— — — — —n— 


Notwithſtanding the various declarations which Charles 
made to parliament of his readineſs to conſent to the 
kheme of limitations, he {who of all men was certainly 
he moſt inſincere) gave aſſurances underhand to the 
Prince of Orange, that it was not his intention to con- 
nt to it; it is probable, therefore, that he propoſed it 
mly with a view to divide the excluſioniſts. The 
Prince of Orange ſeems to have been ſenſible of this, 
nd therefore, even after he was informed of the King's 
mentions to diſappoint the ſcheme, he ſtill inſiſted that 
t ſhould not be permitted to be moved in at all. In one 
i his applications on this head, he expreſſed himſelf, 
lat he would conſent to any other expedient to reconcile 
de King and parliament ; words, from a perſon fo cau- 
jous as he was, which perhaps explained ſufficiently that 
ſte expedient he pointed at was the excluſion. 


On theſe heads there are in the Paper-office the fol- 
bwing letters from the Prince of Orange to Sir Leo- 


ine Jenkins, during the laſt great heats about the ex- 
ulion, 
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Tranſlation, 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Fenkins—Ujm Ly 
 Shafteſbury's preſenting the Duke of York as a popiß re 


cuſant. | 
Honſlaerdike, 26 July, 1680. 


cc A THOUGH Lord Shafteſbury's ſally does not ap. 

pear to me to be of great conſequence, that does 
not prevent its having made a great noiſe in this country, 
as well as every where elſe, and has given people bad 
impreſſions, as if there were ſtill more troubles to be 
dreaded in England, I hope that time will open their 
eyes, although at preſent the bad intentions of Lord 
Shafteſbury have had their effect in giving this bad im- 
preſſion, which is certainly hurtful to the King, and te 
the tranquillity of Europe. We are quiet here, although 
the King of France's journey gives us a little uncaſinels, 
Time will ſhow us what we have to fear; in the mean 
time I am always entirely yours.” 


Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Lealine Jenkins, —Upnm tt 
approaching meeting of the third parliament of Kin 
Char les . 


Honſlaerdike, 13 Sept. 1680. 

Fc A THOUGH we are glad here that the parliamen 

will be ſo ſoon aſſembled, we are in an extreme ap- 
prehenſion for its ſucceſs; if it is not ſuch as we hof 
for, I do not ſee any reſource for the affairs of Europe, 
which will be in a lamentable ſtate. God grant that the 
King and his parliament may agree, without which all 
loſt, This will be the laſt I ſhall write you from this 


place, having an intention to ſet off on Monday "cy 
| | eo 
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te the Duke of Zell, who has often aſked me. I be- 
bye I ſhall be five or ſix weeks in my journey, and per- 
haps 1 ſhall ſee the Elector of Brandenburgh, If I can 
& the Chevaliers Southwell and Sylvius, you may be 
red I will not fail; but I am afraid that no German 
Prince will incline to declare himſelf before our creaty is 
ned with the Emperor. In fine, I will negle& no- 
ting that depends upon me to ſerve the common cauſe, 
ad above all the King. At my return I will let you 
ww what has paſſed in my journey ; in the mean time 
[beg you will believe me to be always yours.“ 


Tranſlation. 


ſi Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins, upon the heats 
in the beginning of the third parliament. 


Hague, 12th November, 1680. 
#T RETURNED here laſt night, and this morning I 


have received two of your letters at once of the 
h and 29th old ſtile. I thank you for letting me 
bow what is paſſing in parliament, and beg you will 
continue to do ſo, I am extremely ſorry to learn 
Wit the ſeſſion begins with ſo much heat and paſſion. 
Flay God make people wiſe and moderate; for ſurely on 
lis meeting of parliament depends the good or ill fortune 
fall Europe, I have ſo many things to do to-day, 
mich is the firſt day of my arrival, and the poſt being 
jt going, I cannot ſay any thing more now, than that 
Im always entirely yours,” 
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Tranſlation. 0 

The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Fenkins,=On the E 

of the excluſion, * 

10 

Hague, 22d Nov. 1680. a0 

* AM much obliged to you for continuing to inſm i 

me of what paſſes in England, but I am vexed tt F 

learn with what animoſity they proceed againſt the Dube 

God bleſs him, and grant that the King and his parlia I 

ment may agree, without which I foreſee infallibly an , 

imminent danger for the King, the royal family, and the , 
greateſt part of Europe, All affairs here are, as ever 
where elſe, in ſuſpenſe to ſee the iſſue of this great ſeſſion 
May the Divine goodneſs end it for his own glory, th 

good and ſatisfaction of the King, of his royal family ] 

and of the good party in Europe. I am and always wi bas 

be without reſerve entirely yours.“ Th 


Tranſlation. 


The Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. — Againſt Kin 
Charles's offer of limitations upon a popiſh ſucceſſar. 


Hague, December 10, 1680. 
" yOu know how I have always wiſhed a good in 


telligence between the King and his parliament 
and that I wiſhed to have been able to contribute to it 
You will therefore eaſily judge in what trouble and 
chagrin I am, to ſee that fo great a blefling is not a5 Je 
according to my wiſhes. I muſt alſo own to you that! 
was much ſurprized to learn of mitigations of the royal au 
thority being ſpoken of in caſe the crown ſhould fall tc 
a papiſt. I hope that his Majeſty will not incline © 


ſufter a thing to be done fo prejudicial to all the 0 
N ſamihh! 
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wy: And although they ſpread about that this will 
t take place except with regard to a King of that re- 
jon, and would be of no conſequence to Kings of the 
eſtant religion, it muſt not be imagined, that if they 
once taken away from the crown ſuch conſiderable 
xopatives as are talked of, that they would ever re- 
m again. Therefore I intreat you to repreſent this in 
name to the King; and to beg of his Majeſty on my 
x, that he will not conſent to a thing ſo prejudicial to 
boſe who have the honour to be of his family. This, 
zmatter of conſcience, I am obliged to ſay. 

lintreat you to let me know what anſwer you get.“ 


Tranſlation. 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. The King 
tos promiſed not to conſent to the ſcheme of limitations. 
Ihe Prince hints he will ag ee to any other expedient. 


Hague, December 27, 1680. 
THE contrary wind for ſome days paſt 8 


me from receiving till yeſterday your's of the —* 


e aſſurance which you give me on the King's part, 
kt the King will not conſent to the limitations of the 
hal authority, comforts me much. But I am only 
Wd that by indirect means they may come at a thing 
#1vinous to monarchy. 

With regard to all ſorts of expedients, except thoſe, 
bould have a very ſenſible joy if they could be found 
„ to reunite the King and his parliament. You know 
* intereſt which all Europe has in this matter, and par- 
kularly me, God grant that theſe expedients be ſoon 
nd, and that this ſeſſion may be happily ended in a 
Pod union, without which we ate all loſt, If limita- 
9 tions 
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tions continue to be ſpoke of, I entreat you upon all ne 
ceſſary occaſions, to repreſent on my part to the King 
the aſſurances he gave me of his not conſenting to 
thing ſo prejudicial to all the royal family, and whi 
would draw after it the ruin of the monarchy, 


Tranſlation: 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leone Jenkins. — Preſſes the jar 
hament ſhall not be diſſolved. 


Hague, 28 January, 1681, 


« VERY body here was ſurprized with the prorogatio 

of the parliament, though they can very well u 
derſtand that the King was forced to it in ſome manne 
by their vehement proceedings. But I cannot ſufficient 
expreſs to you the great fear we are in of a longer prord 
gation or a diſſolution. What will be the effects of i 
in the kingdom you can judge better than me, althoug 
here we have reaſon to fear they will be very fatal tot 
affairs of Chriſtendom. I hold theſe affairs to be en 
tirely ruined, and abandoned to thoſe who have any in 
tention to make themſelves maſter of them: And if pec 
ple perſuade themſelves that when a new parliament! 
called it will not have the ſame ſentiments, that 1s 
thing which cannot enter into my mind ; the experien 
of the paſt has ſhewn clearly enough, that inſtead of bein 
more moderate they have always puſhed things a greale 
length. I think myſelf obliged in conſcience to wil 
you my ſentiments ſo frankly, hoping his Majeſty wi 
not take it ill that I repreſent to him a matter on whic 
in my opinion, depends the preſervation of all Chriſten 
dom, of his perſon, and of his kingdoms, The intetet 
which the ſtate, and above all I have in it, is not litt 


ſo that it is not ſtrange that I am in an an, un 
25 ealine 
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ziineſs how the day after to-morrow will paſs, which is 
the time when the parliament is to meet; ſeeing that is a 
bay that may fave or ruin us entirely. May God have 
zity on ſo many poor people, and bleſs the reſolutions of 
the King with more proſperity than they have hitherto 
had. 


give me an anſwer,” 
Tr an ation. 


Prince of Orange to Sir Leoline Jenkins. His vexation at 
the diſſolution of parliament, —Curious to hear a new 
propoſal which the King is to make him. 


Hague, 11th February, 1681. 


« IF I had not been upon a journey to Amſterdam, I 

would have ſooner anſwered the letters which you 
wrote me by the King's orders. I will not tell you in 
what manner, nor with what ſurpriſe the news of the 
diſſolution of the parliament was received here, ſince 
you will be fully informed of it before this time, and 
that you could judge of it by my former letters, People 
ue much in doubt here if the parliament will meet at 
Oxford at the time fixed; and if it does meet, they ate 
perſuaded that it will have the fame ſentiments, ſince the 
members will be moſtly the ſame men. With regard to 
the propoſal which you intimate to me, and which can- 
dot diſpleaſe me, I confeſs that I cannot comprehend 
what it can be; and if you can make me know it, you 
vill oblige him who will be always yours.“ 


The propoſal mentioned in this laft letter was, to. make 
te Princeſs of Orange regent during her father's life. 

Barillon writes his court, on the 14th April, 1681, 
tat this was a projet of Lord Halifax and Lord 
Arlington, | 


Vol. I, 3B 


| entreat you to repreſent all this to the King, and o | 
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Infincerity and ſteadineſs ſeldom go together. Charles, 
in the courſe of theſe ſtruggles with parliament, tained 
his memory for ever by giving up to the vengeance of 
party the old and innocent Lord Stafford. It is a very 
falſe idea in political ſcience, to permit a diſtinction be- 
tween the Prince and the man in matters of feeling, 
'The Duke of York, with all his faults, thought more 
juſtly than his brother on this ſubject. . 

In Lord Dartmouth's notes on biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, 
there is the following paſſage: 


Extract from Lord Dartmouth's notes on Biſhop Burna 
Hiſtory. 


P. 492. The Duke, in one of his letters, ſays, “] 
wis informed by Fielding of Lord Stafford's being con- 
demned, which ſurprized me, though I knew the malice 
of ſome againſt him, and the government would make 
them preſs it to the utmoſt: And beſides all other con- 
ſiderations am very ſorry that his Majeſty will be ſo hard 
put to it; for I hope he will remember the continual 
trouble it was to the King his father, the having con- 
ſented to the death of the Earl of Strafford, and not have 
ſuch a burthen on his conſcience ; and on the other hand, 
1 know he will be hard preſt to ſign the warrant again 
this unfortunate Lord.” 


J was particularly anxious, in peruſing the French 
diſpatches, to diſcover the principles upon which Algernon 
Sidney could poſlibly reconcile to his own pride, his in- 
trigues with France. From the following paſſage in one 
of Barillon's diſpatches, it appears that Mr. Sidney 
public objects in theſe intrigues were a republic, and the 
moſt unlimited toleration in religion. 
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Tranſlation. 


Ertraf? of Mr. Barillon's letter to Louis the XIV th, Sept, 
30, 1680.—The principles on which Algernon Sidney 
afted.— A republic and unlimited toleration. In the 
Depot 0 


« THERE are ſome who have applied themſelves for 

ſome time to make me underſtand that it is an old 
error to believe that it is againſt the intereſt of France to i 
ſuffer England to become a republic; they endeavour to vi 
xove by good reaſons and the example of the paſt, that 11 
the reunion of England, under a proteſtant King, au- 11 
horiſed as the Prince of Orange would be, is much leſs ll 
conformable to WW true intereſt of France than a re- [ l 
public, which would be more occupied with trade than =_ 
wy other thing, and would believe, as Cromwell did, I 
tat it ſhould gain rather at the expence of Spain than of Wl. | 
France : They add, that the intereſt of England as a | 


rpublic, and that of Holland governed as it is, could 
not eaſily agree; whereas the Prince of Orange can re- 
mite in his perſon the power of the States General and 
England together. In fine, they eftabliſh for a fun- 
umental principle that the houſe of Stuart and that of 
Orange are inſeparably united; that their common in- 
reſt engages them to augment their power in England 
nd in Holland, and that it is the intereſt of France to 
mantain the liberties and privileges of both nations, and 
0 endeavour rather at the ruin of thoſe who would op- 
els them: They even believe that the ſafety of the 
Catholic religion might be eftabliſhed in England, if 
kople were not afraid that a Catholic Prince would be in 
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1c eendition to change the government and laws; and 
Ley obſerve by the example of Holland, how much the 
1c dition of the Catholics in Holland is better than in 

3B 2 England. 
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England. Vour Majeſty knows better than any body 
what ſolidity there is in theſe reflections, and can giye 


me your orders for my conduct in the occaſions which Wi ha. 
may preſent. I ſhall confine myſelf to what appears to ing 
me to be for your ſervice at preſent, without carrying my WW T. 


views further; but it does not appear uſeleſs to ſhew your 
Majeſty how far affairs may be carried in England, Mr, 
Sidney is one of thoſe who talks to me with the moſt 
force and the moſt openneſs on this matter.“ 


— — + 


— —_—— 


Although in the ambaſſadors diſpatches ſeveral account 
of money laid out by them in political ſervices in Eng- 
land between the years 1677 and 1681 are mentioned, 
yet I found in the Depot only three of them. 

The firſt is Monſieur Courtin's account, mentioned 
in a former Appendix, and is dated 15th May, 1677, 
The ſecond is referred to in Barillon's letter of 14h 
December, 1679, contained in a former Appendix; and 
is of that date. The laſt is referred in his letter of 
Deceniber 5th, 1680, contained in a former Appendix; 
and is of that date. 

It has been ſcen above that the French money laid out 
in political purpoſes when Courtin was ambaſlador, was 
diſtributed by Charles. For this reaſon Courtin's ac- 
count of what was laid out by himfelf is very low, con- 
ſiſting only of the following articles: 


Guineas, Wi y 
Lord Barker — — — 1000 T 
Chevalier Herbert — _ 600 1 
Chevalier Min — — 600 T, 
Doctor Carey — — 500 " 
Coleman — — 300 T, 
Green — — 200 1670 
Denzie — — — 20 


| The 
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The perſon here called Lord Barker was Lord Berk- 
ire, becauſe in other parts of the diſpatches he is ſaid 
\ have been of the Howard family, and a “ grand 
wanguer” in parliament. 

The next account runs as follows: 


Tranſlation. 


4 of the money empleyed by Mr. Barillon, ambaſſador 
from Louis the AIVth in England, fmce the 224 
Daember, 1678. 


pY the memorial which I ſent to court the 22d 
December, 1678, I had remaining in bills of ex- 
unge and ready money the ſum of 21,9157. 16s. 7d. 
ting, which makes in French money 2922111. 

vince the ſaid 22d December to this day the 14th 
cember, 1679, I have given, to wit, to the Duke of 
uckingham 1000 guineas, which makes 1087. ten 
lings ſterling. | 

To Mr. Sidney 500 guineas, which makes 547). 1 56. 
cling. 

for the ſupport of the Sieur Bulftrode in his employ- 
ent at Bruſſels 400 guineas, which makes 435/. 


. ſterling. 


To the Sieur Lyttelton 300 guineas, which makes 
N. 155, ſterling, 


To the Sieur Powle 500 wines, which makes 5431. 
. ſterling. 


To the Sieur Harbord 500 guineas, which makes 543. 
. ſterling, 


Total of the expence made to this day, 14th December, 


79, 42411. 55, ſterling, which makes in French money 
P5301, 
* The 


To the Sieur Beber 500 guineas, which makes 5431. 
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The 22d December, 1678, I had remaining 2191; 
16s. 7d. ſterling, which makes in French mone 
2922111. 

Since the ſaid 22d December I have given 42411, f 
which makes in French money 5655 ol. 

Thus I have remaining this 14th December, 167 
only the ſum of 17664. 11s. 7d. ſterling, which make 
in French money 245661/. of which ſum I have i 
ready money 26741. 11s. 7d. ſterling, which makes ir 
French money 35661/. The remainder, which | 
15,0007. ſterling, or 200,000 livres French money, 
in bills of exchange which have not been negotiated,” 


The laſt account conſiſts of the following articles: 
Guine: 

William Harbord, Barillon deſcribes him 

thus: © Who contributed greatly to the 
ruin of Lord Danby,” — ++ 
Mr. Hampden, — _ — Foo 
Colonel Titus, — — — 500 
Hermſtrand: This muſt have been Sir 
Thomas Armſtrong, becauſe when Barillon 
gives afterwards an account of Armſtrong's 
execution for the Rye-houſe plot, he calls 
him Chevalier Thomas Hermſtrand, — 
Bennet, Barillon deſcribes him to have been 
formerly ſecretary to Prince Rupert, and 
now to Lord Shafteſbury, 
Hodam. This muſt have been Hotham, for 
Barillon deſcribes him, * Son of the 
Chevalier Hotham who was governor of 


Hull,“ — — — 
Hicd al, — —— — 
Garoway, — — — 
Francland, — — 
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Guineas, 
mpton, — _ _ 300 
lie, This muſt have been Sir Edward 
MY Harley, becauſe Barillon | deſcribes him, 
« Formerly governor of Dunkirk,” 300 
cheverel, — — — 300 
dey, — — — 300 
ie, He deſcribes him thus: * Very rich 
nd in great credit,” — — 300 
ernon Sidney, — — 500 
dert, — _ — 500 
er, This muſt have been the famous Sir 
ſokn Baber. Barillon deſcribes him thus: 
Who is not in this parliament, but who 
tas many connections in the Lower Houſe, 
ad who formed my connection with Lord 
Hollis,“ — — — 500 
I. Barillon ſays he was formerly one of 
Cromwell's officers, — _ — $00 
| cawen, — — — 500 
k Croſs, This was the de Croſs, envoy 
from the Duke of Holſtein, mentioned by 
zr William Temple, — — 150 
tn, Barillon calls him one of Lord 
WH udcrland's clerks, — _ 150 


Ide names of almoſt all the above perſons are to be 
d in the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, as 
he perſons at that time. 

dillon could not poſſibly chuſe a fitter perſon to in- 
Ne with the diſſenting intereſt than Sir John Baber 
Charles had formerly employed him in the very ſame 
7. Mr, North in his Examen, p. 361, gives an 
wunt of this as follows : . 
* vir John Baber was a man of fineſle, and in poſ- 
=n of the protectorſhip at court of the diſſenting 
teachers, 
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teachers, and after the 88 of the cardinals, for n 
tions at Rome.“ 


«© The King finding the Difſenters, inſtigated by t 


teachers, ever active in all ways of oppoſition to hir ( 
and his intereſts, thought it the cheapeſt way to take oil tic 
(as they called it) thoſe bull-weathers the teachers, tha 
accordingly employed people to treat with them; ( 
terms were adjuſted that they fhould keep their in 
generally quiet, and that they might not oppoſe his M jill 
jeſties affairs in parliament ; and for that conſiderataſ Po 
conventicles ſhould be connived at, and good n {cn 
penſions paid to them; ſo the ſtipulation was made, F. 
the penſions ſettled and duely paid. The plenipos, | 
this ſtate negociation, were Sir John Baber, one «i th: 
known for a buſy body in ſuch tricking affairs; and (oi Su 
ſaid Sir R. Buller, who was a famous tool of the ppi er 
afterwards: But the former made no ſcruple to dec 
all this to his acquaintance, of whom I had the hon 5 
to be one: And he was a witneſs how honeſtly the Ri c: 
dealt on his part; paying the penſions as they be pl 
due.“ if 
With * to De. Owen, whom Barillon, in one in 

the above letters, calls the patriarch of the independen 
ſee Wood's Athene Oxonienſes, p. 555 to 564. ll 4 
died at Ealing, 1683, and fixty-ſeven coaches atieni i 
his funeral. _ to 
In Barillon's letters there are uu relations of mon pr 
ſought by Buckingham and Montagu, and ſonic b 
given, but oftener refuſed to them. So far as I co re 
diſcover in the papers at Verſailles, Montagu did i d 
receive more than 50,000 of the 100,000 Crowns Pg tt 
miſed him for ruining Lord Danby. 0 

While the private treaty, which was afters 
fruſtrated, was going on in the year 1679, Barillon, Wl & 
f 


his letter of 21 September, 1679, propoled that "Oo 
4+ | 
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hould be given to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord 
Sunderland 3 and in his letter of the 26th October, he 
propoſes to give them a penſion. 

On the goth November, 1679, Barillon writes that 
the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth and Lord Sunderland hinted 
that they expected gratifications from France. 

On the 1 and 15th January, 1680, Louis the XIV ths 
in his letters to Barillon, ordered him to offer 10,000 
ſiſtoles to Sunderland, and 50co to the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, with a promiſe of a renewal of theſe pre- 
ſents, if they would keep Charles in the intereſts of 
France, 

Barillon writes on the 1ſt and 21ſt January, 1680, 
that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth had ſaid to him that 
Sunderland could not be ſecured to France without a 
great deal of money. 

Barillon writes, on the 19th February, 1680: * Lord 
dunderland and the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth have re- 
ceived with a very good grace the offers of gratification 
which I made them hope for.” Probably theſe offers 
id not take effect, becauſe the treaty which they were 
Intended to bring about broke off. 

On the 21ſt April, Barillon writes that Lord St. 
Albans had expreſſed his expectation of recewing a pre- 
ſent for the ſervices he had done, in giving a beginning 
to the private treaty of the year 1681, and Barillon 
Propoſes to give him 1000 or 15001. And from Baril- 
lon's letter, of 2d May, 1681, it appears that he had 
received orders from Louis the XIV th to give him the 
damond box, in value 15001. which had been formerly 
teluſed by Lord Hollis, who died before it could be again 
offered to him. 

Several of the letters mention gratuities of a few hun- 
ted pounds, given at different times, to Montagu's 
liter, Madame Harvey, and to a few others of Mon- 
agu's friends. 
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This profligacy extended itſelf. Barillon writes, o 
the 4th April, 1680, that Charles was on a project of 
making a proteſtant league with the Dutch and Syig 
againſt France; that Mr. Herbert (whoſe wife he (ay 
was couſin german to Lady Sunderland) was to go am- 
baſſador to conduct it in Swiſſerland; but that Herhert 
had offered for 5000/. to ſerve the intereſts of France in 
his embaſſy. 


Lord Keeper North, who was of opinion that the 
fiction of the Popiſh plot did not ariſe from the accident 
of Tongue's and Oates's informations, but from a pre- 
concerted deſign, gives the following reaſons in his mi- 
nuſcript for that opinion: 


Extratt from Lord Keeper North's manuſcript memorandum, 


« 1ſt. The parliament was to meet the beginning of 
October, and the diſcovery was in the middle of Auguſt, 
time enough to blazon it abroad to irritate the minds of 
men, but not to do any thing for the trial, 

2d. Dr. Tong (the firſt mover) would not have it 
expoſed fo much as to the council before the parliament 
met, but faid it was fitter for the parliament: And when 
it was objected that Papiſts might kill the King in the 
mean time, he ſaid, care ſhould be taken, for that they 
ſhould be watched ſo narrowly they ſhould not be able to 
do it, 

3. There was but one witneſs before the parliament 
met, which is not ſufficient in treaſons, ſo the council 
could not order a trial, though they might commit, ex- 
cept in caſe of Coleman, whoſe letters were produced 
under his own hand. 

4th. No Lord or perſon of quality, but only inferior 


people and prieſts, were named before the parliament gr 
| that 
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kt the court might not be ſtartled, but might engage in 
te proſecution of thoſe deſpicable people, for whom no 
would have regret, but they might be bountifully 
knked for it by the Houſe of Commons, 

zw. To make the miniſters of ſtate leſs ſuſpicious 
ul more eaſy, they were courted, not only in the ap- 
cxtions of the diſcoverers, but in the diſcovery, viz. 
kt the Papiſts intended to kill the King, Duke of Lau- 
Aale, Duke of Ormond, &c. which made the Earl of 
I:nby not only give way to the proſecution of it, but to 
k the belief of it in all places and to all perſons ; and 
Duke-of York was not only acquitted of all deſign, 
t was to be killed himſelf if he did not comply. 

In the month of September it (the plot) had its full 
ure, and ſo much countenance at Whitehall, that a 
dat many thought it a court ſtratagem to pretend fears 
u dangers to keep up the army that had been raiſed, and 
by act of parliament to be diſbanded before 26th 
euſt, | 

And within a little time, by the murder and expoſing 
* body of Sir Ed. Bury Godfrey in the middle of 


tat height againſt the Papiſts, that no reaſon could 
teard, but every fooliſh ſtory againſt them paſled for 
&; and when all force ſeemed bent againſt the Papiſts, 
ns reported Sir Ed. Bury Godfrey was ſeen laſt at 
merſet-houſe, and by others at Arundale-houſe (the 
Me of Norfolk's); it was alſo whiſpered that he was 
= at the Cockpit (the Earl's of Danby's), and threa- 


nt by the Earl of Danby. 

cil WY |! was cunningly done to ſpread theſe reports, that it 
x- Wit be known what theſe perſons could fay in defence 
ed bemſelves, and that they might be ready (eſpecially 


Cockpit and Arundale-houſe) to toſs the fire from one 
ie other. It was wondered at that the Lord Trea- 
2063 ſurer 


ober, the violence and rage of the people was grown 
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ſurer was ſo ſoon glanced at, who had been ſo earneſt i 
follow the diſcovery. But afterward he was found to he 
forward in it to carry it to the parliament for fear hy 
ſhould be ſtruck at directly, and it ſhould find belief, | 
is certain the Church of England men joined in this en 
as heartily as any elſe; for they were always moſt eꝛge 
againſt Popery, although they had friendſhip with th 
Cavalier Papiſts, and many conſidering men ſeeing a 
army kept up againſt an act of parliament were real! 
zealous that fetters might be put upon the king, an 
therefore would join in ſhewing any diſcontent, 
By this means the outcry was ſo very great that ü 
court, who thought before, they might play with t 
plot, now ſaw plainly it would be no eaſy matter to ge 
rid of it, and therefore it was thought the beſt wayt 
ſhew a confidence in this loyal Houſe of Commons, wh 
would be ſure to take notice of it themſelves ; and there 
fore the King mentioned it in his ſpeech at the openin 
of the ſeſſion of parliament as a plot of the Jeſuits, b 
with that caution that he would leave it to law, and g 
no opinion of it for fear of ſaying too little or too muc 
And therefore it was an unpardonable folly to give ors 

to a deſign that was formed and conducted by the oppol 
party, as this muſt be concluded to be,” 


Lord Keeper North in his manuſcript gives the follo! 
ing deſcriptions of the ſerments in the nation during 
time of the Popiſh plot and the Excluſion bill, 


Extract Firſt. for 


e They let none know the bottom of the accuſati 
for then no further uſe can be made of it; but the? 


the people preſs to have it ſearched to the bottom; 


7 
* 


TO CHAP, IV, OF THE REVIEW. 


hen they can manage and improve it as they pleaſe, and 
ing whom they will into the ſnare: And at firſt the diſ- 
every muſt not be made to the miniſters of ſtate, but to 
ome juſtice of peace, mayor of a great city, as London, 
Briſtol, &:c, or committees of parliament for the better 
poiſe, and that it may not be ſuppreſſed, and they take 
ere to have ſome forenſical ſcioliſt, a lawyer, who ſhall 
manage and direct the accuſations, ſo as they may be 
ſkilful and agree with the rules of law.“ 


Extract Second. 


« Godfrey's murder they ſhall contrive as a ſtratagem 
o miſchief : So that if there be two or three adverſe 
parties, they may all be thought guilty. Then will they 
b zvoid the odium, quarrel, and lay it upon one ano- 


der; and laying it upon which the faction pleaſeth, they 
ſtall have the help of all the reſt.” 


Extract Third. 


They took advantage of Popery by a good law to 
exclude the Popiſh Lords out of parliament, and by 
working upon ſome great families to come into the church 


England, as Norfolk's heir, Shrewſbury, Cardigan's 
ter, Lumley, &c.“ 


Extract Fourth. 


* And the anti-court party was very great even in the 
court itſelf : And all trimmers then were called the party 
'olant in the Houſe of Commons, and now declared and 
"ted againſt the court in all things; and no wonder; 
or the King's affairs were looked upon at home as very 
(ati &clining, and moſt men thought if there ſhould break 
her t any troubles, it might endanger the monarchy ; and 
n; den were willing to be ſafe at leaſt, if they could not 
ad their account in a change.“ 
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Extract Fifth. 74 


The molt loyal pretence that ever was thought 8f 
was that of the King's ſafety: Who could be ſure gf 
that but ſuch as had him in | poſſeſſion ? which diredly 
tends to his deſtruction,” 


Extract Sixth. 


6 The republicans applied themſelves to all methods of 
ſedition, and were ſo open in it that they had public 
councils for carrying it on, as the King's Head club in 
Fleet-ſtreet was (though I doubt not but they had cabal 
of a more dark and dangerous nature), and many coffe. 
houſes both in city and country where they vented neys 
and libels, and proceeded with that ſucceſs, that in 24 
hours they could entirely poſſeſs the city with what fe. 
ports they pleaſed, and in leſs than a week ſpread it all 
over the kingdom. 

They could give out that any man who was averſe to 
them was a Papiſt: And when the King did any thing 
pleaſing to the people, they would diſcredit it before it 
could be known ; and could put what colour they pleakd 
upon foreign affairs, which they did by the help of 
foreign miniſters. They had correſpondents in all parts 
of the kingdom of the moſt active and greateſt credit, 
ſo that when any members of parliament were to be 
choſen, they could diſgrace every loyal perſon, and te- 
commend whom they pleaſed; and they were moſt in- 
duſtrious in parliament time, when by having divers 
members in their councils, and thoſe who were not mem- 
bers being always near the bars poſſeſſing the world wit 
news they had fitted for the time, and arguing tle 
gueſtions that were in debate in the Houſe, and taking . 15 
care that all the members ſhould be minded to repair to 
their ſeats before the queſtion ſhould be put. 
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TO CHAP. IV. OF THE REVIEW. 


By theſe means they influenced elections not only in 
de country, but upon diſputes-in the Houſe. And they 
ame to that boldneſs, that when this parliament could 
t be prevailed upon to paſs an act of Comprehenſion, 
to undermine the crown, they poſſeſſed the people that 
vas time to diſlolve them, that the minds of the people 
e changed ſince their choice, and that they were a 
rievance ; and were about to have grand juries to repre- 
atit to the judges at the aſſizes; but that was not ven- 
ned for fear when the parliament fat it ſhould be pu- 
iſhed, But upon a prorogation of more than a twelve- 
nth, they attempted to have the parliament declare 
temſelves diſſolved ; but the members would not drive 


ck, 
| thought it wonderful that when theſe things were 
ble, the Houſe ſhould ſuffer ſuch a combination of 
| to fit openly, who made it their buſineſs not only 
traduce the King's government but even their actions: 
concluded that when they were ſo negligent of their 
n frontiers, and did not preſerve their credit by de- 
oying theſe enemies of it, they could not be long laſt- 
„ and ſo it happened. For they (that is, the major 
ut of them) joined in thwarting the King in every 
ing he deſigned, and in laying obloquies upon his go- 
mment to that degree that it was not to he borne; and 
aſt procured their diſſolution to their great ſurprize, 
„ thought the King would never have made ſo bold a 
©, and to the great joy of the King's Head club, who 
to work with all diligence to model the next Houſe 
Commons by their correſpondencies in the country.” 


Extract Seventh, 


* That incredible fictions ſhould ever paſs in courts 
Jatice, without the courts making juſt obſervations 


5 upon 


ut nail into their own fleſh, which ſet the game a little 
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48 IS 
upon them, was extraordinary: But care was taken 4 
terrify the judges with ſhouts and acclamations ont 
one part, and hiſſings on the other, by which they we; 
to be perſuaded, not only of the ſenſe of the people, 
of their violent defires, whereby they might Imagit 
dangers to themſelves if they ſhould appear to checkt 
ſtream.” 


Extract Eighth. 


& Tradeſmen, if ſuch are not conſiderable, they 
not worth notice; but if one be he who hath great pont 
by the many that live under him, and having grown! 
riches by outwitting other men, and arrived at the g 
vernment of the place, as mayor, alderman, &, t 
faction may eaſily perſuade him that the world is bd 
governed that way, which makes him a commonwealth 
man: When they have their ends, and raiſed a foro 
they may fright him into any thing; for know that he 
the moſt inſolent fool and cowardly knave that is 
nature,” 


. 
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MEMOIRS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


1 INT END to give a relation of the affairs 9 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the time when 
Charles the Second, by ceaſing to govern by Parl. 
ments, made the breach between him and the friends 
of liberty irreparable, until the ſea- battle off La Hogue, 
which, by defeating James's hopes of recovering his 
crown, determined the ſuccefs of the Revolution; x 
period, during which the laws were laid almoſt in 
ruins, in conſequence of thoſe very efforts which were 
made to preſerve them; yet recovered all their ho- 
nours, and eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem of freedom, which, 
after the ſtruggles of fix hundred years, was not ren- 
dered compleat, until that great aera of Britiſh liber 
This period is full of events great in themſelves, and 
of all others the moſt intereſting to Britons. It exhi. 


berty, with the deſperate boldneſs of the meaneſt of 
his ſubjects to take vengeance upon him for it, and the 
more generous ſtruggles of a few of the greateſt of them, 
puniſhed by an application of thoſe laws which they 
meant to vindicate ; the violent attempts of another . 
gainſt the rights of his people, defeated by his dethrone- 
ment in the midſt of his proſperity ; and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a third Prince, who, though ſhaken by fac- 
tions, and betrayed by falſe friendſhips, yet till gener- 
ouſly protected that liberty he had beſtowed. What- 
ever can touch the heart, or rouſe the ſpirit, is to be 
found in this period. The tender death of Lord Rul- 
ſel, the heroic one of Sidney; the favourite ſon of one 
King ſent to the block by his ſucceſſor, and human 
nature diſgraced in the outrageous puniſhment of his 

| followers 


AND IRELAND. 


gllowers 3 a great monarch ſeeking refuge from th: 
ancient enemies of his kingdom; a nephew fighting a- 
inſt his uncle, two ſons-in-law againſt their father, 
ind two Kings contending in a diſputed kingdom, as 
won a public theatre, for pre- eminence; faction in 
England and Scotland, rebellion in Scotland and Ire- 
and, and invaſion impending upon all the three king- 
&ms; diſtractions in the Royal family, diviſions a- 
nong the great, terrors among the people; France 
ajojing and inſulting the misfortunes ſhe created, but 
faring them in the end; and a gallant nation in con- 
tnual agitations, not the ſymptoms of weakneſs, but 
A vigour, keeping its courſe ftraight forward to liberty 
nd glory. 

The diſſolution of Charles the Second's laſt Parlia- 
nent, in April of the year 1681, together with the ge- 
neral belief that he was never to ſummon another, pro- 
tuced various ſentiments in the nation. The ſpirits of 
the Tories were raiſed, and thoſe of the Whigs de- 
preſſed; the former in proportion to their late fears, 
ad the latter to- their late hopes: For, from the ve- 
temence of temper which men acquire by union, and 
ſill more by oppcfition in politics, the affection for the 
public was become a private paſſion in the minds of 
doth parties. But the Tories exceeded the Whigs in 
de expreſſion of their ſentiments upon this event; be- 


tmplaints of ſorrow ; and becauſe men attach them- 
ares more ſtrongly to a cauſe for which they have 
lffered, than to one by which they are only to gain. 
h return to Charles's appeal to his people, addreſſes 
dere ſent from every part of the kingdom *, teſtifying 
diſappro- 

* Gazettes, | 


cule the triumphs of victory are more open than the 
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diſapprobation of the proceedings of the late Pali 
ments, and even treating parliaments themſelves with 
irreverence. Theſe addreſſes were not oppoſed by the 
Whigs, either from the ſudden dejection under which 
they laboured, or from the ſullenneſs of diſappointment 
and revenge; or becauſe they knew, that addreſſes ar, 
in Britain, generally the effects of party and example, 
but ſeldom the voice of the nation, or of reaſon“. 
Men of moderate ſentiments were diſpleaſed with batt 
parties; with the Whigs, becauſe, in their zeal for l 
berty, they had refuſed the King's offer of limitations 
upon a Popiſh ſucceſſor ; and with the Tories, becauſe 
in the exceſs of their loyalty, they rejoiced in the 
King's reſolution to aſſemble parliaments no longer, 
The firſt effects of the preſent calm, appeared in pro- 
ſecutions againſt thoſe who had lately given diſturbance 
to the King; engines of vengeance which always thro! 
2 greater gloom upon the minds of the ſubjects, when 
directed by the Sovereign, than when promoted by the 
paſſions of the people, becauſe they are deemed the 
common attendants of tyranny, and becauſe it appem 
more terrible to depend upon the will of one than upot 
that of many. Shafteſbury was ſent to the tower, upoi 
a charge of having initizated inſurrections. Colledgs 
a London joiner, Rouſe another mechanic, and ſeve 
others, were ſeized, as perſons who had been prevailed 
upon by theſe inſtigations; and Lord Howard, upon at 


accuſation of having written a libel againſt the King. 
Shafteh 


* Young Cromwell, when he was drinking, uſed 1088 +, 
ſit upon a cheſt which contained the addreſſes of 1,600,609 tins 1 
people, and to ſay, he ſat now upon the lives and ſortuns 1681, 

| # act 


A all the people of England. 


AND IRELAND. 


8 


dnaſteſbury's ſpirit deſerted him in the ſolitude of a Paar I. 


ron. He applied to Charles for leave to retire * to 


America for ever; and, if this were granted, offered 168 


u diſcloſe what he knew. But, when a pardon was 
offered to the mechanics, upon a condition that they 
yould ſwear againſt their leader, they rejected it with 
liſdain, Moſt of the witneſſes made uſe of by the 
court againſt the priſoners, were the ſame men whom 
their party had formerly employed againſt the court 
n the Popiſh plot: A retaliation which threw equal 
agrace upon both parties. The juries of London, 
ao were of the popular party, refuſed to find bills a- 
ginſt Colledge, Rouſe, Howard, Shafteſbury, or others 
of their party. But, under the pretence that Colledge's 
treaſon was committed at Oxford, he was brought to 
aſecond inquiſition before a jury in that city; becauſe 
t was known, that the inhabitants were more in the 
mereſts of the court. The Oxford jury condemned 
him to die for the ſame crime, and upon the ſame e- 
ndence which the London jury diſregarded againſt 
dhafteſbury. And the exulting ſhouts of the people at 
Oxford, even in court, for the condemnation of the 
me priſoner, were re-echoed from London 4 for the 
Xquittal of the other. The heads of Colledge's de- 
ences, which he had in writing in his pocket, were 
taken from him as he went to his trial, under pretence 
lat they contained ſeditious matter, were peruſed by 

the 
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* dir John Rereſby, 124. 

A letter in the paper office from Sir Leoline Jen» 
ins to the Prince of Orange, of date 25th November 
681, ſays, © The acclamations in court for Shafteſbury's 
" 2cquittal laſted an hour.“ 
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the counſel againſt him, and handed to the hency, WF ed tc 
The only apology made for theſe things was, that x 
example of the ſame kind had been exhibited in the 
caſe of a priſoner tried for the popiſh plot: An excuſe 
which pointed out the cruel injuſtice of party on both 
ſides. Shafteſbury brought a proſecution agunſ 
Graham the ſolicitor of the treaſury, and others, fy 
ſuborning witneſſes to take away his life. The judge n 
declared from the bench *, that the priſoners cu © 
not expect juſtice from a London jury, and direfted 
the trial to be brought in another county: Shafteſbury, 
from the bar, anſwered, 'That juſtice was not to be found — 
againſt the court out of London, and withdrew his pro- 
ſecution: So that the integrity of the capital was given 
up by the one pary, and of the country by the other. The 
crown commenced a proſecution for high treaſon againk 
Wilmore, who had been foreman of the London ju 
which acquitted Colledge ; and, when the proſpect of 
ſacceſs in that proſecution failed, a new one for a trifling 
miſdemeanor was directed againſt him, which ended 
in a fine of 10,000 pounds. This ſentence was publiſh 
ed in the Gazette t, as if government had gloried i 
making private injuſtice the inſtrument of public ver 
geance. * Captain Wilkinſon, an old republican officer 
then a priſoner for debt in the fleet, was preſſed | 
Charles himſelf, to inform againſt his friend and ber 
factor Lord Shafteſbury : But he refuſed ; reflecting 
by the dignity of his conduct, upon the want of it it 
the King. Before the laſt parliament was diſſolved 


Fitzharris, a man of family in Ireland, had n 
cates 
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ed to one Everard, a libel, which he was writing Paar I. 
winſt the royal family: Everard, betraying his friend, Boos I. 
nealed the ſecret to Sir William Waller; this gentle- 1681. 
an, forgetting his rank, placed himſelf behind a | 
zzing to hear it read. Fitzharris, when proſecuted 

the crown at common law, for the libel, informed 

te popular leaders, that the King had employed him 

write and diſperſe it among the popular party, and 

ben to fix the crime of both upon them. The houſe 

f Commons, in order to convert this intelligence into 

idence, and to fave Fitzharris from the proſecution 

common law, had impeached him before the houſe 

Lords: But the Lords, ſcorning to make themſelves 

ke tools of party, refuſed to receive the impeachment. 

ſhen Fitzharris, upon the diſſolution of the parlia- 

ent, found himſelf at the King's mercy, he turned 

ainſt his former friends, and gave information, that 

e popular party had empolyed him to forge his former 

ory, in order to blacken the King. Fitzharris, how- 

r, having been executed, the court printed a decla- 

tion made by him the night before he died, in order 

p ſupport his odious imputation againſt the Whigs. 

bat party, on the other hand, in order to fix it upon 

keir opponents, printed an account of his declarations 

uring his impriſonment. A clergyman of the church 
England atteſted the one publication; the city-ma- 

rates, Bethel, Corniſh, Clayton, and Treby, the 

er, Even in the hour of his execution, both parties 

tntended for his laſt words in their favour. And thus 

be intended ſupporters of religion, of public peace, 

ad of juſtice, were brought forward alike, in the moſt 

Ful ſcenes, to ſerve as the inſtruments of party and 
*lamation, The death of this miſcreant was attended 

by 
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The 
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admini- 
ſtration in 
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by that of the moſt innocent of men, Oliver Plunke, 
titular popiſh primate of Ireland, wiviti Charles, ix 
order to carry on the affectation of his belief of the 
popiſh plot, permitted, even after the diffolution « 
the parliament, to be tried for a pretended plot of the 
ſame kind in Ireland. Yet, in this execution, t 
Whigs neither felt as they ought to have done, for th 
innocence of Plunket, nor the Tories, for the guilt d 
the King. Amidſt this univerſal corruption of mar 
ners, the Engliſh nation was, for the firſt time, taught 
That the abufe of laws may be worſe than the want al 
them. But thoſe of deeper reflection perceived, that 
an entire revolution of government alone could reſtore 
the political morals of the people “. 

The accounts which were brought from Scotland of 
the Duke of York's adminiftration, ſuggeſted fimil 
reflections. 
ſcheme of an oath, which all in public ſtation ſhoult 
be required to ſwear. In the terms of this oath 


they were to maintain the ſupremacy of the King 


in church matters, and the doctrine of paſſive obedi 
ence, and to declare their reſolution to make no alter 
ation in the church or the ſtate. Mr Fletcher of 9a 
ton, after long oppoſing the bill, with all the fire 
ancient eloquence, and of his own ſpirit, made a mc 
tion, which the court-party could not oppoſe in decen 
cy, That the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion thoul 


be made a part of the teſt. The drawing of the clauſe 
was committed to Lord Stair, Preſident of the courl 


of Seſſion, in compliment to his office; a man, who 


upo 


Ralph, with the authorities which he quotes. 


+ Act 1. parliament 1669. 


He had brought into parliament the 
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«pon the Duke's arrival in Scotland, had warned him, 
in a public harangue, to beware of attempting to weak- 
en the proteſtant religion *. Lord Stair, in the draught 
of the clauſe, flyly expreſſed the proteſtant religion to 
de that which was contained in an old Scottiſh confeſ- 


fon of faith +, which not only was adverſe to prelacy, 


hut admitted the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance. The clauſe 
nfſed without attention, from the implicit confidence 
of all in the abilities of the perſon who drew it. 'Thus 
nodelled, the teſt was a bundle of inconſiſtencies z for 
it inferred an obligation, upon thoſe who took it, to 
conform to any religion the King pleaſed, and yet to 
adhere to the preſbyterian religion; to oppoſe prelacy, 
nd yet to maintain the preſent conſtitution of the 
church, which was prelacy; and to renounce, and yet 
firm the doctrine of non-reſiſtance, With a view to 
ue the Duke from that part of the teſt which provi- 
ded for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, it was 
rropoſed, while the bill was under debate, that the 
princes of the royal family ſhould not be obliged to take 
the teſt, Lord Belhaven having ſaid, in his ſpeech, 
that the chief uſe of the teſt was to bind a popiſh ſuc- 
tellor, was inſtantly ſent priſoner to the caſtle by the 
pliament ; and the Lord Advocate declared, that he 
would impeach him for the words. Not intimidated by 
this commitment, or theſe threats, the Earl of Argyle a- 
rored the ſame ſentiments with Belhaven; andhis ſpeech 
n believed to have ſunk the deeper into the mind of the 


Duke, becauſe he did not permit any diſapprobation o 
VoL. I. B it 


* Lord Stair's apology, a few copies of it were printed, 
The Confeilion of the year 1560. 


| Gazette 5th April 1681, 
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it to be expreſſed at the time. Soon after, the Duke 
removed Lord Stair from his ſeat of judgment, and gi. 
rected proſecutions againſt him, on penal laws“, in the 
court of juſticiary, the privy council, and the parlia. 
ment; and forced him for ſafety to fly from his coun- 
try. Fletcher was obliged to fly likewiſe. In the mea 
time, the Duke having heard that Argyle made ſcru- 
ples about the teſt, called upon him to take it publich 
in council. The Earl added to his oath this explanz. 
tion; „ That he took the teſt, fo far as it was conſiſt- 
« ent with itſelf ; and that he meant not to preclude 
ce himſelf, in a lawful way, from endeavouring to make 
<« alterations in church and ſtate, ſo far as they were 
« conſiſtent with his religion and loyalty.” This ex- 
planation paſſed unobſerved. The Duke, with a mi. 
ling countenance, deſired Argyle to take his feat at 
the council board, fat by him himſelf, and often, in the 
courſe of buſineſs, whiſpered to him in ſecret. The 
council, the ſame day, took under deliberation a gene 
ral explanation, which all might be at liberty to make 
part of the teſt; a deliberation which ſhewed how ex 
cuſeable were the ſcruples of Argyle. And ſoon after 
the King, by a proclamation, gave a liberty to all hi 
jubjects to take the oath with that explanation . Ne 
vertheleſs, Argyle, a few days after, was removed fro: 
the council-board, committed to the caſtle of Edinburgi 
and charged with high treaſon for the words of his ex 


planation. He wrote inſtantly to the Duke, offerin of 
jatisfaction: The ſuit was refuſed: A jury of elevet Wlett 
peers et 

* 

* Lord Stair's apology. 17 

+ Gazette 21ſt November 1681. This was upon j pat 
November, before Argyle was condemned. Gal pr 
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, and four gentlemen, of which the Marquis of Paxr I. 


Montroſe, grandſon to the great Montroſe, was chan- 
ellor, unanimouſly found him guilty. Amidſt the ge- 
zeral ſorrows for Argyle, men were indignant, to ſee 
the nobleſt families of the nation ſubmit to become the 
neaneſt inſtruments of violence againſt one of their 
wn number. The Duke ſtopped judgment upon the 
jerdict, until he ſhould receive directions from court: 
Charles ordered judgment to paſs, but execution to be 
elpited till, further orders. And, in the mean time, 
Argyle made his eſcape, by changing cloaths with Lady 
Sophia Lindſay. Sentence of death and of forfeiture 
pronounced againſt him in his abſence. The apo- 
bey which the King and Duke made * for theſe ſeve- 
mies was, that they were only intended to force the 
Earl to ſurrender ſome juriſdictions of his family, 
which were incompatible with thoſe of the King: An 
ology, which ſhews how little true elevation of mind 
required to form the project of abſolute power, Ter- 
ited by the fate of Argyle, the reſt of the great fami- 
les conſented to an act of parliament F, which laid all 
heir juriſdictions at the foot of the throne f. But the 
Puke procured, from the Scots parliament, an act more 
portant to himſelf: For, it was declared to be high 
treaſon to maintain the lawfulneſs of excluding him 
tom the ſucceſſion. This act put an end to the hopes 


of 


* Sprat, I have ſeen the evidence of this apology, in 
leiter from Charles the Second to his brother, in the 
dots College at Paris. 

f AR 18. 1681. 

A very different method was taken in the late reign 
vput an end to theſe juriſdictions. Vid. Hiſtory of feu- 
al property, cap. Hiſtory of juriſdictions. 
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of the excluſioniſts in England; becauſe it ſhewed 
them, that a civil war mult be entailed upon the two 
kingdoms, if the Duke ſhould be fettled upon the 
throne of the one, and excluded from that of the other, 
Fletcher, Stair, Argyle, and many others who had op. 
poſed the Duke, took refuge in Holland, and filled the 
Prince of Orange's court with complaints of their 
country's wrongs and their own, 

The news of Argyle's puniſhment, when carried to 
England, ſtruck all the exclufioniſts with anxieties for 
their future fates. As Argyle had been eminent for his 
loyalty, and his ſufferings in the cauſe of it, even many 
of the royaliſts perceived with pain “, that no paſt ſer. 
vices would be received as atonements for the want of 
the moſt implicit obedience to the Duke's will. His 
adminiſtratian in Scotland againſt non-conformiſts, and 
againſt thoſe who were aceuſed of acceſſion to the late 
conſpiracy, was a continuation of the rigours of Lauder- 
dale, who, by the fury of his temper, had brought a 
great part of his countrymen to ſuch a ſtate of mind, 
that it was become impoſſible to govern them, ei- 
ther by mercy or ſeverity. 'The great latitude which 
the laws of Scotland gave to thoſe who proſecuted 
the enemics of government, together with the ex- 
treme animoſity of the Tories againſt the Whigs, all 
of whom they regarded as enthuſiaſts, aſſaſſins, and re- 
bels, threw imputations of cruelty upon the Duke, 
which, perhaps, ſhould have been confined to thoſe to 


whom the execution of the laws was committed. It 
Was 


* Sprat, who wrote under the eyes of both the royal 


that there had been a deſection of the roy aliſts of lat. 


— 
r ———— 
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$35 even reported, that he attended with curioſity the aac 8 

arture of ſtate-priſoners, and beheld their agonies with YA 

difference, And theſe reports, though probably 1681. 

viſe *, raiſed a general horror, even from the chance 

of their being true. 

While ſuch was the ſtate and the temper of parties, Viſit of 

de Prince of Orange propoſed to pay a viſit in Eng- the Prince 
, , of Orange. 

und. The reaſon which he affigned for it to the July. 

Ing, was, that he might have an opportunity of juſti- 

hing his paſt conduct in public matters, and of remo- 

ing ſome miſunderſtandings which had lately ariſen 

tween them on private accounts. The Duke, who 

tad not been conſulted, either by his brother, or the 

frince, was alarmed to hear of an interview in his ab- 

knce. The French reproached Charles with ſubmit- 

ing to it. The King therefore gave little encourage- 

nent to the viſit : But the Prince was determined. 

ktempts to reconciliation between perſons alienated 

rom each other, for the moſt part only widen former 

reaches. Ihe King believed, that his intention was 

b lurvey the ſtrength of the popular party, in order to 

rn it to his on advantage. The apology which the 

race made for Fagell's memorial was, that the Dutch 

nd himſelt thought an act of excluſion would quiet 

be nation in the mean time, but could not take effect 

a the end, He preſſed Charles in vain to a French 

rr, and to ſummon a new parliament. He made alſo 

ſome 


* Wuddrow gained credit to the ſtory of the Duke's 
ueading tortures, by appealing to the record of the 
y council, in the caſe of one Sprewll. I have exami- 


Kd the record, but can find no reaſon for Wuddrow's 
putation. 
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ſome attempts to mediate between the King and t 8. 
popular party *, declaring againſt all limitations upon z e 
pop tuccetlor, but, under the pretence of repreſen, oe 
ing the demands of that party, inſinuating that the mi. hat 
litia ſhould be committed to parliament. In the courſe 
of the converſation, the Prince having obſerved 9 Lord 
Charles, that the popular party was the moſt numeray: 
«© That is,“ anſwered Charles, « becauſe you ſpeak with 
ec none elſe.” But Charles marked ſtill more ſtrongly 
his ſuſpicions of the Prince after he was gone. « 
« wonder,” ſaid he, © why the Prince of Orange and 
« the Duke of Monmouth are ſo fond of each other; 
« when they both aim at the ſame raiſtreſs !” The 
Ducheſs of Portſmouth, who, after the diſſolution of 
Charles's laſt parliament, had altered her condut e 
tirely, and owned to the King, that ſhe had been miſled 
by the popular party to believe that he could neverer 
joy quiet without conſenting to the excluſion, now hu 
moured his prejudices againſt the Prince: For the told 
Barillon, who ſhe well knew would tell it again to thi 
King, that the Prince had preſſed her to uſe her inte 
reſt with the King, ſtill to conſent to the excluſion 
The Prince, perceiving he could not ſucceed with thi 
King, paid court to the popular party. He vilitet 
Lord Ruſſel. He dined with the city, although Charle 
deſired he would not, and although the Lords Halifat 
and Hyde adviſed him againſt it. And Charles and hd 
parted in ten days with equal diſcontent f. 


Somd 


Lord Guilford's memorandum in North's axamen 
page 133. and 473. T 
+ Vid. appendix to this chapter, Lirg © 


＋ Gazette, July 25. Aug. 8. U the 
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dome time before this viſit, the French King had 
ted the principality of Orange. The Prince under- 
od, from what had paſſed whilſt he was in England, 
aut Charles was to intereſt himſelf in the recovery of 
But, when the Dutch ambaſſador at Paris deſired 
Lord Preſton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, to concur with 
n in his application in favour of the Prince, Preſton 
Wanſwered, he had no inſtructions; and, when the Dutch 
eied in England for the King's concurrence, they 
o better anſwer : Inattentions which added to the 
frince's former diſpleaſure “. 
But now the King's double dealing, and double ties, 
fought him into that cruel diſtreſs to which ſuch con- 
ut expoſes Princes, and private perſons alike : While 
Sin, on the one hand, called upon him for help a- 
rinſt the encroachments of France, in terms of his 
kite public treaty, and Lewis, on the other, threat- 
med him with the loſs of the penfion in the late 
private treaty, if he gave it. His fituation, as common- 
happens in ſuch caſes, made him at laſt loſe the very 
keling of pride; for, when the Spaniſh and Dutch am- 
aadors propoſed to him to enter into an aſſociation 
kr the preſervation of the Netherlands, he conſulted 
rrately with Barillon upon the anſwer he ſhould give 
dem; and then gave one which flattered them with 
us help, while it kept him diſengaged. And, when 
lewis applied to him, not to obſtrut an attempt 
mich he was meditating againſt Luxemburgh, the key 
bGermany, Holland, and Flanders, Charles made juſt 
that 


The correſpondence between Lord Sunderland and 
Lord Preſton, which contains the detail of this affair, is 
aide paper office. Vid. alſo appendix to this chapter. 
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that degree of oppoſition, as to gain a preſent of 
million of livres for {dropping it; a bargain to whit 
Lord Hyde, afterwards ſo famous by the name of 
of Rocheſter, was the only perſon privy. But Chas 
did not ſtop here: He uſed the little authority, wid 
might be ſuppoſed to remain with him over the Prind 
of Orange, not to interpoſe in ſaving that town; and thy 
more effectually to ſerve France, he offered his arbit 
tion to Spain concerning it; and, when his ſervice x 
declined, made ule of the pretended affront as a reaſa 
for taking no further concern in the injuries done t 
Spain “. 

Soon after the Prince of Orange's departure, t 
Duke of York had been ſuddenly called to London 
his brother. All thoſe who had either hopes or te: 
from the exiled Prince, then believed, that this me 
ſure was taken for the purpoſe of putting the direcho 
of the affairs of England into his hands. But the at 
tions of Kings do not always ſpring from public me 
tives. After the diſſolution of the parliament, Le 
Sunderland, who ſaw all things at the feet of th 
King, quitted his former connections with the popu 
party, and paid court to the Ducheſs of Portſmou 
alone, by whom he knew Charles was chiefly guidec 
in a country in which he believed + he had ſcarcely 
friend. He ſatisfied her, how viſionary were the hopt 
of the crown for her ſon, with which ſhe had bes 
flattered by Shafteſbury ; and ſuggeſted, that ſhe ſhoul 
apply to the King for a great ſettlement for her {« 


upon the hereditary revenue. But, as no grant upe 
th 


* Vid. appendix to this chapter. 
+ Sir William Temple. 
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at revenue could be effectual againſt the heir of the Parr I. 
own without his conſent, he adviſed her to get the Book . 
Dake recalled, that his conſent might be obtained. 1681. 
And he promiſed, that, if he was himſelf brought again 
m0 power, he would give all the aid to the ſettlement 
ohich a miniſter could give it. The intrigue ſucceed- 
gd. Sunderland, through the Ducheſs of Portſmouth's 
neans, was received into favour by the King; through 
de King, was pardoned by the Duke; was brought 
amediately into the privy council, and, not long after, 
xplaced in his former office of ſecretary of ſtate. The 
Duke conſented to the ſettlement required; but con- 
ried to throw ſo many difficultics of law in the way, 
ht it never took effect. 
In the mean time Sunderland, by flatteries, promifes, The 
ud ſervices, brought the Duke to place ſome degree Duke's * 
if confidence in him. As a proof of his attachment, _— 
te perſuaded the King to fix his brother's reſidence England. 
zear his own. In order to gain ſtill further upon the 
Juke, he adviſed the King to bring him again into 
porer, But Charles, conſcious that, in his brother's 
unt of popularity, he had himſelf become unpopular, 
mould not liſten to the advice. For, when the Duke, 
a his return from Scotland, waited upon his brother at 
Newmarket, and told him, „That he had no ambition 
o meddle again in the affairs of England, but that 
# he wiſhed to be intruſted with thoſe of Scotland ;” 
Charles received the declaration with an anſwer, 
ch was more ſincere than polite : And, before the 
ſtrizue of Lord Sunderland and of the Ducheſs of 
oſmouth took place, Charles had refuſed to allow 
& brother to quit Scotland, unleſs he would conform 
avardly to the church of England; and had ſent the 
Vol. I. C Duke's 
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that, when the mariners, who had been left to perilt 
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Duke's brother-in law, Lord Hyde, to Scotland, to 
perſuade him to comply with that condition, Hence, 
during a year and a half, the ſituation of the Duke in 
England was truly aukward ; ſeeing he was beloved, 
yet not truſted by his brother; without power, yet 
aſhamed to own it; and blamed by his enemies for al 
the evils they ſuffered, and by his friends for all the 
diſappointments of their hopes. 

One end, however, the Duke obtained by his journey 
to England. He got liberty to difpofe of power in Scots 
land as he pleaſed. In order to make ule of it, he went tio 
that country for a ſhort time, where he placed the adn; 
niſtration in the hands of the Lords Queenſberry, Perth, 
and Aberdeen, who were attached to himſelf. In his voy 
age home again, the veſſel in which he failed periſhed b 
ſhipwreck ; and he, with a few others, were ſaved it 
the barge. This accident was made remarkable by 
two circumſtances : Ihe one, that the perſon whom 
in a fatal hour to himfelf, he diſcovered the greate 
anxiety to fave, was Colonel Churchill; and the other 


in the wreck, ſaw the Duke in ſafety in the barge 
they gave three huzzas, while their veſſel was ſinking 
Generous ſhouts, by which Princes might be taught t 
reflect upon the tenderacis which they owe to thel 
ſubjects ! 

When the Duke of Monmouth heard that theDukec 
York had fixed his refidence in England, he returned! 
the y-ar 1682 from abroad; and, when he arrived, h 
ordered the bar, the common mark of baſtardy, to 9 
takenfromthearms of his coach *. The common welcon 


* Sidney's letters to Mr Saville, page 54. 
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the city did not content him. He made a progreſs 
hrough the diſcontented counties of Lancaſhire, Staf- 
vordſhire, Worceſterſhire, and Cheſhire, with a retinue 
of above an hundred perſons, armed, and magnificently 
ccoutered. The Lords Macclesfield, Brandon, Rivers, 
Colcheſter, Delamere, Ruſſel, and Grey, Sir Gilbert 
Gerard, and many others of the high gentry of the 
Whig party, met him at the head of their tenants in 
liferent places. And, as the ancient manners of Eng- 
und were not at that time laid aſide, moſt of thoſe who 
ame to meet him were armed. When he approached 
z town, he quitted his coach, and rode into it on horſe- 
back: The nobility and gentry went foremoſt in a 
bund; at a diſtance, and ſingle, rode the Duke; and 
2 diſtance behind him, the ſervants and tenants. 
When he entered the towns, thoſe who received him, 
formed themſelves into three ranks ; the nobility, 
entry, and burghers, being placed in the firſt, the te- 
mats in the next, and the ſervants in the laſt. He 
gre orders for 200 covers to be prepared wherever he 
lined. At dinner, two doors were thrown open, that 
tne populace might enter at the one, walk round the 
able to ſee their favourite, and give place to thoſe who 
bllowed them, by going out at the other. At other 
times he dined in an open tent in the field, that he 
might the more fee and be ſeen. At Liverpool, he 
een ventured to touch for the King's-evil. He enter- 
«into all country diverſions; and, as he was of wonder- 
tu agility, even ran races himſelf upon foot ; and when 
be had outſtripped the ſwifteſt of the racers, he ran a- 
gun in his boots, and beat them, though running in 
ticir ſhoes. The prizes which he gained during the 
ky, he gave away at*chriſtenings in the evening. The 
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bells were rung, bonefires made, and vollies of fire- arm Wl tr 
diſcharged, wherever he came : 'The populace waving de 
their hats in the air, ſhouted after him, “ A Mon- 6 
« mouth! A Monmouth!“ And all promiſed hin 
their votes in future elections to parliament. Informa- 1] 
tions of theſe things were fent hourly to court, by the n 
ſpies who were ſent to the country for that purpoſe; and 


mie 
the King and his brother were the more alarmed, he. . 
cauſe they knew, that the royaliſts had held their conſul. rip 


tations for the reſtoration of the royal family at horſe-WM 11. 
races, and cock- matches; upon which account, Crom- Ati 
well had forbid thoſe diverſions. Jeffreys was at this roi 
time chief juſtice of Cheſter, and then firſt diſcloſed that F 
temper which afterwards burſt forth with ſo much fi- are 
ry. Some diſturbances having happened at Cheiter, 
he wrote to court for a commiſſion of oyer and tem- n. 
ner, to be iſſued under the pretence of trying coine mil 
and clippers; and then made uſe of it againft Mon- 
mouth's tollowers, boaſting of his invention, and re 
Joicing in the puniſhments he inflicted “. vt 

In the midſt of Monmouth's triumphs, Charles gave 
orders to take him into cuſtody. "The day he was ar- 
reſted, he was to dine in the public ſtreets of Staffdiſſ g. F 
with all the inhabitants, in conſequence of an invitatior * 
which they had given him. A ſingle meſſenger en 
tered the town, ſhewed his writ, and carried him off * 
Monmouth deſpatched Sir Thomas Armſtrong to Lon 
don for a habeas corpus : It was inſtantly granted: Mon 
mouth continued his journey to London. Men Ener 


not which moſt to admire, the reverence of the people 
| 5 


* His letters are in the paper office. From papers it 
that office I have taken the circumſtances of Monmouth 
progreſs through the counties, 
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„bs the laws when they ſaw them diſplayed, or the no- Parr I. 
oe nature of the law of perſonal freedom, which gave Boon I. 
eurity even to a diſturber of the ſtate, until a legal 1682. 
WY charge was brought againſt him. 
This year was ſignalized by a project, which was The 
alculated to lay the conſtitution and the King's ene- King's in- 
F | vaſion of 
nies equally at his feet. As the ſcheme of the quo the char- 
warrantos was the great public circumſtance of Charles's ters. 
rtign which diſcovered his intention to undermine the 
[berties of England, and as it was one of the chief foun- 
lations of all the future calamities of his family, it is 
wroper to give a particular account of it here. 
From the grand principle of ſympathy in human na- 
ture, which, by communicating the paſſions of all to all, 
ncreaſes their joint force, towns are generally the ſeats 
like of liberty and enthuſiaſm, where enthuſiaſm pre- 
nils in a nation: The popular and diſſenting intereſts 
won this account, joining, had gained, during the op- 
polition to Charles the Firſt, a ſuperiority in the ma- 
iſtracies of moſt of the boroughs, which was after- 
nds extended to almoſt all of them upon the uſurpa- 
ton of Cromwell. At the Reſtoration, a law was in- 
ted made, which impowered the King, within a limi- 
ted time, to remove obnoxious magiſtrates from bo- 
wughs. But, from the popular odium which attended 
the execution of this law, little uſe was made of it. 
Hence Charles found continual oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures from the city of London, and irom moſt of the 
boroughs of the kingdom. Hence the juries of the 
tity, who were named by the popular magiſtrates, to 
ty the King's complaints againſt the mutinies of his 
lubjefts, acquitted moſt of the priſoners. And hence, 
though Charles changed four parliaments in the courſe 
of 
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of two years, he was not able to bring one houſe of Wl for 
commons to comply with his will. By the law of WE lea 
England, the validity of charters of corporations might Wil effc 
be inquired into by the writ of que warrants, The Lin 
profligate Jeffrey's ſuggeſted to the King, that moſt of nta 
them might be annulled, in conſequence of ſuch an in. (deb 
quiry. Charles began with the charter of the city, a. Wh inf 
gainſt which he directed a proſecution in the Kings Wh und 
Bench. It is needleſs to mention the frivolouſneſs of the WM Bil 
grounds upon which the action was maintained; be. Wi ion 
cauſe the King avowed it, when, in a publication a. Wis, 
thoriſed by him“, he afterwards acknowledged, tha WW '7 
his view in overturning the city-charters, was to take de 
the nomination. of the juries from the popular party, If 
At the ſame time, under colour of law, but more een 
violence, the details of which, though intereſting once, and 
are unimportant now, he forced a Mayor and Sheri Wig! 
of his own chooſing upon the city. After the attack nad 
upon the city-charter ſucceeded, it was transferred to kin 
almoſt every other borough in the kingdom. The but 
moſt trifling deviations from the terms of ancient nt 
charters, the moſt inſignificant offences committed by 
the officers of boroughs, even againſt the moſt obſolete 
laws, were made the pretences for the forfeiting o 
charters. One or two inſtances may be given as exam- 
ples. The charter of St Ives was attacked, becauſe 
that borough had four conſtables, inſtead of the orig 


nal number of three, and three ſerjeants at mace, in 
ſtead of two. The complaint againſt Oxford was, tu anc 
the city had five aldermen, when the charter gave on of tb 
four; that the fair was kept in one place inſtead of 3 
nother; and that Ao In Kibble, the town clerk, hal * 
 figne f 
fon 


* Sprat, 
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fened himſelf the King's clerk, without the King's 
ave. In order that theſe proſecutions might be more 
fectually carried on, a committee was named by the 
King to receive informations; an inſtitution which ir- 
ated one half of the people againſt the other, and 
debaſed both. The greateſt men in the nation became 
formers; and individuals indulged their private piques, 
under pretence of ſerving the public intereſt. Lake, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, proſtituted the holieſt of profeſ- 
ons to the baſeſt of offices; even the elegant Lord Hali- 
aj and the virtuous Duke of Ormond, from falſe ideas of 
pyalty, joined with the meaneſt of mankind in promoting 
the ſurrenders and the forfeitures of charters. Judgments 
of forfeiture fell upon many boroughs : And many more, 
conſcious of the inequality of the combat between them 
and their Sovereign, before judges named by him, of 
ich tory principles, and removeable at pleaſure “, 
1 WJ nade voluntary ſurrenders of their conſtitutions. The 
Ling new-modelled the charters, and reſtored them, 
but reſerved to the crown the nomination to all power 
u the boroughs, and filled them with electors agreeable 
to himſelf. Meaſures which, had they not been defeat- 


ae e by the Revolution, could not have failed, by throw- 


ug parliamentary elections into the hands of the Sove- 
reign, to have introduced a tyranny the more painful 
to the ſubjects, becauſe the old forms of freedom would 
me been continually before their eyes +. 

| While the Duke in Scotland, and the King in Eng- 
and, were purſuing thoſe meaſures, to bring the ſpirits 
if the people in both kingdoms under ſubjection, there 
' 2 was 
ha * Sprat, 164. 

} I have taken the circumſtances of the quo warrantos 
dom papers in the paper office, 
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was found. 


ed. 


Charac- 
ters of 
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tors and 
their ob · 
jects. 


to ſeek relief, where freedom for ever points it out to 


e“ ſent plan of governing without thoſe aſſemblies, he 


grandfather; of Lord Eſſex, the friend of Ruſſel; and 
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was a band of friends, who, having long oppoſed the of / 
King's meaſures in the common way of party, prepared WM jon! 


her friends, when the voice of the laws it put to fi 
lence, They reaſoned among themſelves : © The King, 
c by ſecuring the juries in the city, had now at his 
«© mercy the lives of all who had hitherto expoſed them. 
ce ſelves for their country. By the diſuſe of parliaments, 
« he had put it out of their power to recur to conſti- 
« tutional remedies. Even if he ſhould alter his pre. 


“ had, by making himſelf maſter of parliamentary e-. 
cc lections in the boroughs, barred all legal oppoſition 
« to his will for the future. The Duke, by bending 
ce the martial ſpirits of the Scots, would form them to 
te be the fitteſt inſtruments of tyranny againſt the Eng 
cc liſh. What was left for them, freemen, the ſons of 
« freemen, to preſerve their freedom, but reſiſtance! 
&« The principles of ſelf-defence called upon them, 
« their duty to their country ,commanded them, to 
tc prevent that blow, which Princes, who aimed at ar- 
« bitrary power, perhaps, already meditated againf 
« both them and their country. It was glorious to op- 
« poſe that power, although they ſhould periſh in th 
cc attempt. But their countrymen were not as yet fo 
t loſt to ſhame and to virtue, as to abandon their de- 
ce liverers. If they ſhould be abandoned, Britons, yet 
« unborn, would bleſs their names, and weep for their 
tt fates,” | 

This band of friends was compoſed of Lord Rule, 
illuſtrious from the nobility of his deſcent ; of Hamp 
den, deriving ſtill greater luſtre from the commoner lus 
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of Algernoon Sidney, who derived his blood from a Pax J. 


Þng train of Engliſh nobles and heroes, and his ſenti- Boos I. 


ments from the patriots and heroes of antiquity; a man * 6g 3. 
in ſome of whoſe letters * all the manly, yet tender e- 
| loquence 


* The writings of Mr Sidney are unequal, like thoſe 
of moſt men who are not profeſſedly ſcholars. But how 
fr the above obſervation is juſt, may be ſeen from the fol- 
owing letter, which he wrote to one of his friends whothad 
adviſed him to return into England aſter the Reſtoration. 
—— Sir, I am forry I cannot in all things conform my- 
ſelf to the advices of my friends. If theirs had any joint 
eoncernment with mine, I ſhould willingly ſubmit my in- 
tereſt to theirs: But when I alone am intereſted, and 
they only adviſe me to come over as ſoon as the act of 
indemnity is paſſed, becauſe they think it is beſt for me, 
| cannot wholly lay aſide my own judgment and choice. ; 
| confeſs, we are naturally inclined to delight in our own 
country, and I have a particular love to mine. 1 hope, 
| have given ſome teſtimony of it. I think, that being 
exiled from it is a great evil; and would redeem myſelf 
from it with the loſs of a great deal of my blood. But 
when that country of mine, which uſed to be eſteemed a 
paradiſe, is now like to be made a ſtage of injury; the 
lderty, which we hoped to eſtabliſh, oppreſſed; luxury 
and lewdneſs ſet up in its height, inſtead of the piety, vir- 
we, ſobriety, and modeſty, which we hoped God, by our 
lands, would have introduced; the beſt of our nation 
made a prey to the worſt; the parliament, court, and ar- 
my, corrupted; the people enſlaved ; all things vendible; 
bo man ſafe, but by ſuch evil and infamous means as flat- 
tery and bribery ; what joy can I have in my own coun- 
tty in this condition? Is it a pleaſure to ſee all I love in 
the world is fold and deſtroyed? Shall I renounce all my 

. | * | D | old 
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loquence of Brutus, breathes forth, and who, in firm. 
neſs and fimplicity of character, reſembled that firſt of 


Romans. 


old principles, learn the vile court arts, and make ny 
peace by bribing ſome of them? Shall their corruption 
and vice be my ſafety? Ah! no: Better is a life among 
rangers, than in my own country upon ſuch conditions, 
Whillt I live, I will endeavour to preſerve my liberty; 
or, at leaſt, not conſent to the deſtroying of it. I hope, 1 
ſhall die in the ſame principles in which I have lived, and 


will no longer live than they can preſerve me. I hare 


in my life been guilty of many follies ; but, as I think, 
of no meanneſs. I will not blot and defile that which is 
paſt, by endeavouring to provide ſor the future, I have 
ever had in my mind, that when God ſhould caſt me iato 


| ſuch a condition, as that I cannot ſave my life, but by 


doing an indecent thing, he ſhews me the time is come, 
wherein I ſhould reſign it. And when I cannot live in 
my own country, but by ſuch means as are worſe than 
dying in it, I think he ſhews me I ought to keep myſelf 
out of it, Let them pleaſe themſelves with making the 
King glorious, who think a whole people may jultly be 
ſacrificed for the intereſt and pleaſure of one man, and a 
few of his followers : Let them rejoice in their ſubtilty, 
who, by betraying the former powers, have gained the 
favour of this, not only preſerved, but advanced them- 
ſelves in theſe dangerous changes. Nevertheleſs, perhaps, 
they may find the King's glory is their ſhame, his plenty 
the people's miſery ; and that the gaining of an office, or 
a little money, is a poor reward for deſtroying a nation 
(which, if it were preſerved in liberty and virtue, would 


truly be the moſt glorious in the world) and that others 


may find they have with much pains purchaſed their own 


ſhame and miſery ; a dear price paid for that, which is 


N 
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freeman to be his equal, ſo diſintereſted, that he never 
xccepted any office of profit or power under govern- 


yrinciple and reaſoning, more than from natural vigour 
of ſentiment, he aſſumed the high tone of oppoſition 
to arbitrary power, and therefore the higher praiſe was 
due to him. When Charles diſappointed the bill of 
acluſion, Lord Ruſſel ſaid, „If my father had advi- 


peach him.” But what he only ſaid, Eſſex and Sidney 
would have done, Eſſex had been Lord Lieutenant of 
heland, and at the head of the treaſury ; but threw eve- 


ne, Wi ive equally in parliament, and in the field, againſt 
n charles the Firſt, as long as that Prince was an object 
an a terror; but, when he was appointed to be one of 


(cli Wi his judges, he refuſed to trample upon an enemy who 
the aud no longer defend himſelf, He checked and pre- 
1 ented ſome attempts againſt the life of Charles the Se- 
I, cond, while a youth. He oppoſed Cromwell, from the 


the ane hatred of arbitrary power, which had made him 
redel againſt his Sovereign. After the Reſtoration, he 
ſubmitted 


jt worth keeping, nor the life that is accompanied with 
tion My thoughts as to King and ſtate depending upon 
ould Whieir actions, no man ſhall be a more faithful ſervant to 
bers m than IL, if he make the good and proſperity of his 
own WIPle his glory; none more his enemy, if he doth the 
ch is WI rary, To my particular friends I ſhall be conſtant 
nat all occaſions; and to you a molt affeQionate ſervant.” 


nent, was the moſt popular man in England. From 


« ſed the meaſure, I would have been the firſt to im- 


7 honour of government behind him, becauſe he pre- 
krred the people to the King. Sidney had been ac- 
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zomans. Lord Ruſſel, though heir to the greateſt Paar I: 
fortune in the kingdom, yet eſteeming the meaneſt Book 
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ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment during firtee 
years; becauſe he did not eſteem that ta be any long, 
er his country, from which be thought liberty bad 
fled. He returned to England, only with a view to 
pay the laſt duties to his father, the Earl of Leiceſter, 
who was dying, and then to quit it for ever: But 
drawing in with his native air that ſpirit of party, which 
ſcarce any Briton can reſiſt, he altered his intention, 
and plunged into all the cabals of the popular leader 
in parliament, He had received a pardon from Charles 
the Second, for his offences againſt government: 
But, like Brutus, he thought that no obligations to 
himſelf could ſhake off thoſe which he owed to his 
country. The high rank of the Duke of Monmouth, 
with his ſtill higher popularity in the nation, made 
thoſe men receive him into their councils, who was at 
this time particularly irritated by the affronts which 
had been lately put upon him. Eſſex introduced into 
the ſame councils Lord Howard, who, forgetting the 
nobility of his blood amidft republican notions, had 
fate as a commoner * in one of Cromwells parliaments; 
a man againſt whom Ruflel, though his near relation, 
had long entertained an ayerſion ; either from an anti- 
pathy, which nature ſometimes gives men againſt their 
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of ſilent tempers have to the loquacious. But Howard 
aſſumed merit from his late ſufferings, and his conti- 
nual complaints of them were accounted pledges of his 
hacerity. 


_ 
Late Memoirs of the Howards, by a * of 


the family. 
+ General dictionary, voce Lord Ruſſel. 
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y long ſociety in party, the ſentiments of theſe men 
politics had come to be the ſame ; and, as often hap- 
gens to men of fimilar fentiments, they believed that 
heir objects were the fame too, although they were very 
ferent, Ruffel, Eſſex, and Hampden, intended to 
ke no further uſe of inſurrection, than to exclude 
he Duke of York, and to fix the barriers of the con- 
bution with precifion. Sidney aimed at the deſtruc- 


ic, which in imagination he adored. Monmouth 

joped, amidſt public diſtractions, to pave a way for 

linſelf to the throne. Howard, with luxuriant elo- 

quence and wit, adopted the views of each particular 
zerſon, and incited all to vigour and action, feeling for 
noments what they felt through life. 

Athough theſe perſons diſliked Shafteſbury, they 
ll, except Sidney, who ſcorned the intercourſe, enter- 
into a communication of meaſures with him, becauſe 

they ſiood in need of his vaſt party in the city, which 
w 2s daring as himſelf. Shafteſbury's only object was 
enge. For, having lately informed the Duke of 
4, fork, that the Ducheſs of Portſmouth had prevailed 
16; 9700 the King to get her ſon named his fuccefſor by 
der ament z and having offered to communicate other 
le kcrets to the Duke, if he would pardon what was paſt, 
dl de Duke broke off the converſation, by ſaying coldly, 
ti My Lord Shaftefbury, you ſtand more in need of 
dhe King's pardon, than of mine.” Lord Grey, en- 
wowed with the knowledge of letters and arts, but who 
ud under it a ſoul void of that virtue to which that 
mowledge is allied, joined the - conſpiracy; a man, 
rom whoſe looſe life no generous enterpriſe was ex- 


peted 3 


ſon of monarchy, and on its ruins to found that repu- 


They join 
with 


Shafteſ- 
bury. 
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nion in his pleaſures: But the ſame ſocial diſpoſition, 


note who were admitted to their cabals, Their meets 
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pected ; for, a jury had lately found him guilty * of gg, 
bauching his wife's ſiſter, a daughter of a noble family; 
but, in the noiſe of public diſtractions, he hoped w 
make his private vices be forgot by the world and hin 
ſelf. Sir Thomas Armſtrong, equally careleſs, but 
more innocent, followed his example: He had been 
Colonel of the guards, Gentleman of the hore to the 
King, the attendant of all his fortunes, and a compa 


which had attached him formerly to the father, attach- 
ed him now to the ſon, Theſe were joined by Tre: 
chard, who had made the motion for the bill of excl 
fion in the houſe of commons, and who exhibited in hi 
perſon an example, common enough in public life, « 
great political, but of little perſonal courage. Major 
Wildman, a violent republican, who had been an agitator 
in Cromwell's army, Rumſey, one of Cromwell's cole 
nels, whoſe reputation as a brave blunt ſoldier 
high, and Ferguſon, a Scotſman, and diſſenting cler- 
gyman, remarkable for ſerving his party, and faving 
himſelf, in all plots, were the only perſons: of inferior 


ings were held chiefly at the houſe of one Shepherd, 3 
'wine-merchant in the city, and who was accounted an 
humble and diſcreet dependant z a dangerous character 
to be truſted with the ſecrets of the great, in conſpirs 
cies. The moſt formidable of the conſpirators were 
Eſſex, Sidney, and Hampden ; partly becauſe they were 
deiſts, and partly becauſe they who believe they have t 
right over their own lives, are always maſters of thole 
of other men f. But Hampden, formed rather for the 

detail 

* State trials. 


+ Hampden killed hi ſelf after the Reyolntion. 1 
| e's 
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nul of oppoſition in parliament, than for the great Paar I. 
yokes of faction in the ſtate, although eminent when Boox I. 
ampared with other perſons, had neither the talents * 
x the virtues of the two former. Ruſſel invited Lord | 
jendiſh, the friend whom he loved moſt, to join the 

. Cavendiſh, who thought the project raſh and 

mature, refaſed ; and adviſed Ruſſel to retreat, if he 

wid without diſhonour, but to proceed, if he could 


Without explaining themſelves to each other upon Plan of 
: the con- 
engs they propoſed, the conſpirators agreed upon ſpiracy. 
inſurrection. Shafteſbury, who had been accuſtom- 
Ito city-tumults from his earlieſt youth, preſſed for 
being begun, and without loſs of time, in the city, 
as he expreſſed himſelf, „ He had 10,900 
briſk boys ready to ſtart up at a motion of his finger.” 
mmoutH, who deſpiſed the citizens, becauſe he had 
en accuſtomed to regular troops, thought the coun- 
the more proper ſcene of action at firſt; Be- 
cuſe,” he ſaid, „if the King's troops, which were 
oly about 5000 men, and at that time all quartered 
in London, ſhould march out to quell the inſurrec- 
tion, the capital would be left unguarded; or, if 
they continued in town to over-awe it, the inſurgents 
would increaſe in numbers and courage in the coun- 
ity.” At laſt, it was agreed, that, in order to create 
greater diſtraction, the attempt ſhould be made 
Lin town and in the country at the ſame time. 
For 


N death, together with a letter from Lord Arran, the 
ite of Ormond's ſon, to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 24th Ju- 
i683, in the paper-office, ſhews, that Eſſex had the 
principles. Thoſe of Sidney appear from his letter 
Me quoted. 
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For this purpoſe, Shafteſbury undertook to raiſe #6 
city, which he had divided into twenty paris, having 
fixed the commanders, and they the men under then 
who were to act in each diviſion ; though partly fron 
ſuſpicion, and partly through pride, he refuſed to vive 
liſts of his aſſociates. Monmouth engaged that he von 
prevail upon Lord Macclesfield, Lord Brandon, Lord Ihe 
lamer, and Sir Gilbert Gerard, to make an inſurrett 
in Cheſhire; and Lord Ruſſel, that Sir William Court 
ney, who was tenderly attached to him, Sir Franci 
Drake, and other gentlemen in the weſt, ſhould rij 
another in the weſtern counties. Trenchard gave ; 
ſurances that all the inhabitants of the diſaffected tom 
of Taunton ſhould be m arms at a minute's warning 
Shafteſbury was deſired to connect the party with tl 
diſcontented Scots, and with the Earl of Argyle, be 
cauſe he was connected with them himſelf. Mor 
mouth, Grey, and Armftrong, at one time, and Will 
man at another, ſurveyed the guards, to obſerve ho 
they might be ſecured. The general alarm, whit 
was intended to have been given at Michaelmas 1 
the year 1682, was deferred from time to time, by di 
ferent accidents. It was once fixed for Queen Ul 
zabeth's birth-day, the 19th of November, becaule tt 
Princeſs had carried the glories of the Engliſh name 
high as, they ſaid, Charles and his brother had lu 
them low. But, afterwards, it occurring, that moſt 
the guards were that day put upon duty, in ordert 
prevent the diſorders in the ſtreets, with which it wa 


Sunday following; becauſe, on a Sunday, the ſtreet 
could be crouded with mechanics, without giving ſul 


picion. But F * affigning another reaſon for i 
change 
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change, told ſome of his aſſociates in the city, ( That 
« the ſanctity of the work was ſuited to the ſanctity of 
« the day.” 5s, 

But, as it is impoſſible to check the ardour of con- 
ſpirators, in a country where every man glories in 
thinking for himſelf, a great number of thoſe whom 
Shafteſbury had deſtined for the alarm in the city, 
becoming tired with delays, entered into a combina- 
ton to aſſaſſinate the King and the Duke. Rumſey, 
licutenant Colonel Walcot, one of the officers who 
had * guarded Charles the Firſt to the ſcaffold ; Rum- 
hold, formerly a Lieutenant in the republican ſervice, 
ind now a maltſter, who, from the boldneſs of his {; pi- 
rt, and the loſs of an eye , paſſed among his aſſociates 
by the name of Hannibal; Goodenough, one of the late 
popular under-ſheriffs of London; Ayloff, a lawyer, 
whoſe aunt had been married to Chancellor Claren- 
don; Holloway, a merchant z Rouſe, who had ſo late- 
lj eſcaped the fate of Colledge ; and Ferguſon ; were 
the moſt active partiſans in this ſubordinate concert. 
Ferguſon took advantage of his profeſſion, to remove 
wy ſcruples which remained with his companions, by 
auring them, that the ſixth commandment made it 
heir duty to take away two lives, in order to ſave thoſe 
of thouſands, which muſt be loft in an inſurrection, 
With the ſavage pretenſions to juſtice, which often 
company public retormation, when undertaken by 
tte lower orders of mankind, the inferior tribe of con- 
þirators reſolved to put the mayor and ſheriffs to death, 
Vol. I. E and 


* Sir Legline Jenkins's papers, No 77. in the paper 
vice, 
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and hang up their ſkins in Guild-hall, as examples to 
their ſucceſſors; and to mark Weſtminſter-hall, and 
the houſe of commons, with ſimilar memorials of their 
reſentment againſt particular judges and members of 
parliament. But they differed among themſelves upon 
the method of executing their purpoſe againſt the King 
and his brother, partly from the ſame idea of connec. 
ting the appearance of juſtice with the manner of their 
death, and partly from that defire of impunity which 
fruſtrates moſt defperate actions. Some propoſed to 
kill them at the Lord Mayor's feaſt, in the view of that 
city which they had injured ; others to do it in the 
ſtreets during night, while the Princes were paying 
« lewd vilits,” as they were called, in their chairs, 
But the former of thoſe projects, becauſe too public, 


vate, appeared liable to miſtakes. Among other ſchemes, 
it was ſuggeſted, to fire twenty pocket blunderbuſſes 
into the King's box in the playhouſe ; a ſuggeſtion, to 
which Lord Howard, the only man of the higher or- 
der of conſpiraters who * was in the ſecrets of the 
inferior, gave a ſanCtion, by this ungenerous ſarcaſm +, 
That then the Princes would die in their callings.” 
At laſt Rumbold, who, for the uſe of his trade, poſſeſ- 
fed a farm called the Rye-houſe, between London and 
Newmarket, pointed out, that, as the road through his 
farm was narrow, it was eaſy, by overturning a cart, to 
ſtop the coach in which the King and the Duke uſually 
returned from Newmarket to London, and then to fire 


upon 
Lord Howard's own confeſſion in Sprat's appendir, 


p.: 70. 
+ Sprat. Burnet. 
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won them, embarraſſed in the paſſage, with one party 
om the hedges, whilft another was encountering the 


ome ſparks of generofity appeared : For, Walcot refu- 
{ed to fire upon the Princes, who would be defence- 


vere able to defend themſelves; and Rumbold expreſ- 
ſed his concern at being under a neceſſity to diſcharge 
the firſt ſhot againſt the innocent poſtilion. But whilſt 
tumbold's affociates were taking meaſures to execute 
luis project, the King's houſe at Newmarket accidentally 
took fire, which obliged him to return to London ſoon- 


ee, RG. iro 


ain to a ſimilar attempt. 


Yet, even amidſt the blackneſs of this project, 


LG; but offered to attack the guards, becauſe they 


diſappoint» - 
ed by an 
accident. 
22. March 
1683. 


x than was expected; and the ſcheme was diſappoint- 
ed. Struck with the accident, they converted it into 
n omen; and all the arts of Ferguſon to wipe off the 
mpreſſion from their minds, could never rouſe them 


In the mean time, Shafteſbury, the once great par- 
lamentary leader, miniſter of ſtate, Lord high chancel- 
br of England, and head of the people againſt the 
King, fled from his own houſe, and hid himſelf in the 
nean ſuburb of Wapping ; partly for refuge, and partly 
to be in the middle of the miſchiefs he meditated. Yet, 
mrious from his fears, and truſting the meaneſt, while 
de diſtruſted the greateſt of mankind, he concealed his 
abode from his more generous aſſociates at the other 
end of the torun; and kept up his correſpondence with 
them only by meſſages, or obſcure viſits. From his 
pace of concealment, he preſſed them to anticipate the 
time they had appointed for inſurrection ; remonſtra- 
ting continually, 4 That in vain they expected to find 
* ſilence and fidelity among ſo great a number of con- 
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conceal ; and others, from intereſt, capable to he. 
tray a ſecret, the diſcovery of which would be re. 
warded ſo well. No ti ne was needed for conſidera. 
tion: They had only to determine, whether they 
ſhould attack their enemies with hopes of ſucceſs, 
or wait till they were prevented by them with a cer. 
tainty of ruin. Even although their proſpects of 
victory were leſs fair than they ſeemed, it was better 
to periſh in taking revenge of their enemies, and in 
a ſtruggle for the cauſe of liberty, than on ſcaffolds, 
where the very forms of juſtice on the ſide of their 
enemies would make the perſons who ſuffered by 
them, appear to fall by the laws, and not to fall with 
the laws. The citizens were prepared, impatient, 
already half in action; and, if the ſeat of govern- 
ment, and of the King's refidence, was once ſecured, 
the reſt of the kingdom would follow its fate. To 
the bold, bold attempts were eaſy ; cowards alone 
met with difficulties. Thoſe who attacked were 
maſters of their own deſigns ; they could turn even 
accidents to their advanrage; but, to mer obliged to 
defend themſelves-ſud-Jenly, every thing was*new, 
and every new thing terrible: In deſpatch, therefore, 
they had all things to hope; in delay, all things to 
fear.” When he could not prevail by theſe argue 


ments *, he threatened to run to arms in the city with 
his own party, ſaying, ** hat, as his alone ſhould be 


60 


the danger, his alone would be the glory ;” and ac« 


cuſing Monmouth of a ſecret correſpondence with his 
father; threats and reproaches, which were only want 


ing 
* Sprat, p. 34. and appendix, p. 69. State trials, val 


wW. 666. 
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pg to diſappoint the e party, by diſcon- Parr I. 
certing them. | BS, 

Soon after, intelligence —_ from Mr Trenchard, 1683. 
that the people of I aunton were not in readineſs; and Heſita- 
he begged a delay, hiding his own fears under thoſe of _— = 
aher men. The Scots too demurred, ſuſpeCting the 4s of come 
firmneſs of the Engliſh; and inſiſted, that the Duke of ſpirators. 
Monmouth, as a pledge of the ſincerity of their aſſoci- 
es, ſhould be ſent down to Scotland to put himſelf 
x the head of the inſurgents. Scruples, on account of 
the blood that was to be ſhed, touched Ruffel; com- 
punCtions ſmote Monmouth, from the dangers to which Conſpira- 
bis father's life might be expoſed z and a return was S delay- 
made to an animating meſſage brought by Ferguſon Nev. 19. 
dom Shafteſbury, that a delay was reſolved upon. Un- 1682. 
ble to bear uncertainty any longer, that veteran chief, Shaſteſbu- 
m the evening of the day which had been appointed 322 
for the inſurrection, retired to Holland, where he ſoon | 
ther died, more of rage againſt his friends than his e- 
temies, and more of either than of diſeaſe, in the arms 
of Walcot and Ferguſon *, who only of the many thou- 
knds who had ſworn to ſhare the ſame fate with him, 
whered to his fortune to the laſt, | 

The retreat of Shafteſbury and Ferguſon, which at 
iſt pleaſed moſt of the higher order of conſpirators, 
confounded the conſpiracy z becauſe the lines of com- 
nunication of thoſe two perſons in the city were but 
perfectly known. The difficulty which this created 
pre time for reflection. Monmouth heard a ſurmiſe, 
that ſome of the lower order of conſpirators had an in- 
ſation againſt the King's life; and that even Lord 


been 


* Tooke, vol. i. P. 253» 
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in order to frighten his brother. Hampden and Ruſſel 
perceived + that the defigns of Sidney were not the 
ſame with their own. 'Theſe perſons, therefore, called 
meetings of the heads of the party, in order to procure 
an explanation with regard to the principle of the de. 
claration which they were to publiſh t when the infur. 
rection ſhould take place. At theſe meetings, it wa 
agreed || to declare, that their arms were only deſen- 
ſive, and to be kept in their hands, not againſt their 
Sovereign, but only unti! a free parliament ſhould be 
called by him, which, in a conſtitutional way, and ac 
cording to ancient precedent, might redreſs public grie- 
vances, and ſettle the ſucceffion. A plan which moſt 
of them believed 5 would ſoon bring about an accom- 
modation between the King and his people; and which, 
by reconciling the principles of loyalty and liberty in 
the breaſt of Ruſſel, removed ſome ſcruples which he 
had lately entertained. Sidney alone, who was trou- High 
bled with no ſcruples, derided the project whilſt be . 0 
yielded to it, ſaying, « That people who drew ther 
« ſwords againſt their Sovereign, ſhould not begin by 
« thinking of a treaty with him.” After this, they 
proceeded flowly, and with caution ; like men who 
were afraid of hurting their countrymen, even to ſave 
their country. They ſtretched their ſcheme of inſur- 


gde 
apla 
enen 
Aud 
beiſi 


BY 


ESE 


region wider and wider through the counties of \ b 
England. t 

| | | netz 

® State trials, vol. ii. p. 29. + Lord Grey. 
p. 69. x Lord Grey, p. 50. I State | 
trials, vol. ii. p. 211. Lord Grey, paſſim. Bool 


{ Ibid. p. 69. State trials, p. 209. 
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end. They ſent for Ferguſon from Holland, to 
zplain Shafteſbury's connections in the city. They 
mened a diviſion of the city ſimilar to that Lord's. 
ud they formed à more intimate communication of 
ncaſures with the Scots, than they had hitherto 
dne: For, Sidney ſent Aaron Smith, one who had 
keen puniſhed for his party, and was therefore the more 
utached to it, into Scotland; Mr Baillie of Jeryieſwood, 
adowed with high virtue and ſpirit, came from Scot- 
kad, and Mr Fletcher of Salton, from Holland, to ma- 
wee the intercourſe between the two countries. Stu- 
xt, a Scots + lawyer, and Carſtairs 4, a Scots clergy- 
gan, were the perſons who conducted the treaty with 
lrgfle. And a || great number of gentlemen's ſons, 
wo had been in foreign ſervices, went into England, 
nder pretence of being pedlars, and ſpread themſelves 
rough the diſaffected counties, to be ready when there 
nz occafion for their ſervices. It was reſolved to ſend 
tz thouſand pounds to Argyle in Holland, to enable 
lim to buy arms, fail to Scotland, and put the weſtern 
Highlanders in motion. In order that all theſe things 
night be executed without confuſion and with ſecrecy, 
A of the conſpirators, Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Sid- 


ney, 


Letter Mr Chudleigh to Lord Sunderland, Hague, 
uh Auguſt 1683, in the paper office. 

He was appointed Lord Advocate for Scotland after 
lie Revolution. | 
t He was preſbyterian chaplain to King William, ſe- 
tary to Lord Portland after the Revolution, and great- 

F truſted by King William in Scots affairs. 
Sir Leoline Jenkins. Papers in the paper office. 
beeks of privy counell, January 10. 1683. 
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late diſputes concerning the city elections, and who 
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ney, Hampden, and Howard, agreed to meet together 


from time to time as exigencies required *, 

During all this time, it is amazing, that ſecrets 
known to ſo many, not of the great alone, but allo of 
the meaneſt of the people, men of the moſt diſorderly 
paſſions, and whoſe paſſions were rendered till more 
unguarded. through the uſe of ſtrong liquors, by which 
their ſociety in party was kept up, ſhould fo long lie hoo! 
concealed. At length, in the beginning of June of the form 
year 1683, one Keyling, a ſalter, who had been ſo da- (fin 
ring as to take into cuſtody the Lord Mayor, in the norc 


was, on that account, under fear of the more grievous 
proſecution, gave information to the ſecretary of ſtate, 


Sir Leoline Jenkins, of the aſſaſſination plot, in which At 
he was himſelf engaged, uſing the ſtale prerence of ali wofe 
informers, that his conſcience obliged him to do ſol fey f 
But, as accounts of plots were at that time, by realonl tenar 
of their trequency, little regarded, hardly any attentio place 
was paid to him: He, therefore, engaged + his brothe to m. 
to overhear a treaſonable converſation between him and the p 
Goodenough, and to relate it. In the mean time, ſome ke he 
s re 

* Hampden, whe examined after the Revolution, b he 
the houſe of Lords concerning the Rye-houſe plot, faid dhep 
« He thinks King William's coming into England to bg told 
« nothing elle but the continuation of the council of lit, confi 
And, in the ſame examination, he owned and juſtified thi Lo 
attempt. Vid. Journals Houſe of Lords, 2oth Decembe ered 
1689. Compare alſo Clarendon's diary, May 27 105988 7 a 1 
from which it appears, that Hampden, and even Burnet Wet 
at the Revolution, avowed the truth of the conſpiracy» v. 


+ John Keyling's examination in Lords Journ. Dee 
20. 1689, 
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if his aſſociates, who had obſerved him waiting about 
Whitehall, charged him, at one of their meetings, 
vich having been there. Rumbold prepared inſtantly 
to deſpatch him, but was prevented by the reſt, who 
vere moved by his tears and oaths of fidelity. From 
the meeting he ran directly to the ſecretary's office, 
where the ſight of the terrors under which he ſtill 
hook, removed all ſuſpicion of the ſincerity of his in- 
formation. Upon this, ſome of the lower claſs of af- 
aflins were ſeized, and rewards publiſhed for ſeizing 
more. But, as theſe knew nothing of the cabals of 
their ſuperiors, and their ſuperiors knew as little of 
theirs, the great men continued in their houſes, op- 
preſſed rather with anxiety than with fears. 

At laſt, the blow came from two men, from whoſe 
profeſſion it was leaſt to be expected. Colonel Rum- 
ey ſurrendered himſelf, and became evidence; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Walcot wrote a letter from his hiding- 
pace to the ſecretaty of ſtate, in which he offered alſo 
tb make a diſcovery, and magnified the importance of 
the plot; an offer which he afterwards retracted, when 
te heard what Rumſey had done; perceiving the diſ- 
race of his own condutt, when he ſaw it in that of a- 
wther. Rumſey gave informations of the meetings at 
diepherd's. Shepherd was ſent for; when threatened, 
told all he knew, as might have been expected, and 
wufirmed the evidence of Rumſey. 

Lord Ruſſel was the firſt of the great who was or- 
ered to be ſearched for. He was taken into cuſtody 
ya meſſenger who had walked long before his door *; 
iether from accident, or from the man's defire to let 

Vol. I. F him 


* Samuel Johnſon's examination in Journals houſe of 
lords, Nov. 19. 1689. 
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him eſcape, is uncertain. He was found neither 

ring for flight, nor hiding himſelf, but fitting in his ſtu- 
dy. As ſoon as he was in cuſtody, he gave up all hopes 
of life, knowing how obnoxious he was to the Duke cf 
York ; and only ſtudied to die with decency and dig- 
nity. When brought before the council, he refuſed to 
anſwer to any thing which could affect others: With 
regard to himſelf, he confeſſed ſome things with can- 
dour ; aud, in denying others, ſhewed what difficulty 
a man of ſtrict honour finds, to diſtinguiſh between 
concealing truth and expreſſing a falſehood “. Lord 
Grey followed hiur, but in a manner far different 4, 
denying all he knew with imprecations, and expoſing, 
by his clamours and infolence, that guilt and fear which 
they were intended to conceal. 'The vivacity of his 
{pirits, however, ſupplied him with expedients, by which 
he made his eſcape, the ſame night, from the hands cf 
the meſſenger. Eſſex was at his country houſe, when 
he heard the fate of his friend, and could have made 


his eſcape; but, when preſſed to make it by thoſe 2. 


round him, he anſwered, “ His own life was not worth 
« ſaving, if, by drawing ſuſpicion upon Lord Ruſſel, 
cc jt could bring his life into danger.“ Monmouth had 
abſconded ; but, actuated by the ſame generous motive 
with Eſſex, he ſent a meflage to Ruſſel, when he heard 
he was ſeized, „That he would ſarrender himſelf, and 
« ſhare his fate, if his doing ſo could be of ule to 
« him.” Ruſſel anſwered in theſe words, “ It will be 
« no advantage to me to have my friends die with me. 
The 
* Sprat, 121. Appendix, 131. Lord Ruſſel's ex. 
mination is in the paper office, full of interlineations 
Even the interlineations are interlined. 
+ North's examen. p. 381. 
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The anxiety of Howard, who ran every where, and to 
wery body, denying the truth of the plot, and proteſt- 
pg his innocence, drew ſuſpicion upon him. He was 
fund hid in a chimney, covered with ſoot ; a lurking- 
bole ſuited to its inhabitant, He ſhook, ſobbed, and fell 
1crying- When brought before the King and coun- 
dl, he, for a while, maintained a ſilence, the effect of ſtu- 
por, and which was at firſt miſtaken for fortitude, But, 
when he recovered himſelf, he defired to ſpeak in pri- 
nte with the King and Duke; and, falling on his knees 
to them, poured out all he knew. In conſequence of 
bis information, Eſſex, Sidney, Hampden, Armſtrong, 
md many others, were ſeized. Sidney appeared be- 
fire the council with ſimplicity of behaviour, diſcover- 
ng neither figns of guilt, nor the affectation of in- 
pocence, He refuſed to anſwer the queſtions which 
yere put to him; and told them, if they wanted evi- 
ence againſt him, they muſt find it from others than 
himſelf. Baillie of Jervieſwood was offered his life, if 
te would conſent to turn evidence: He ſmiled, and 
kid, * 'They who can make ſuch a propoſal to me, 
know neither me nor my country.” 

Walcot, Rouſe, with another of the intended aſſaſ- 
ins, having been previouſly tried and condemned, in 
der, by bringing the aſſaſſination immediately before 
de eyes of the public, to raiſe the public horror, and 
terwards to confound, in that horror, the inſurrection 
nth the aſſaſſination, Lord Ruſſel was brought next to his 
tal; the ſighs of his country attending him. The 
Ing and the Duke, from a curioſity unworthy of their 
rok, had gone to the Tower, on the morning of his 
tal, to ſee him paſs. Eſſex was at that time confined 
bthe ſame chamber of the Tower from which his fa- 


ther, 
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ther, Lord Capel, had been led to death, and in which 
his wife's grandfather, Lord Northumberland, had in. 
flicted a voluntary death upon himſelf. When he ſaw 
his friend carried to what he reckoned certain fate, 
their common enemies enjoying the ſpectacle, and re- 
flected “, that it was he who had forced Lord Howard 
upon the confidence of Ruſflel, he retired, and, by a 
Roman death, put an end to his miſery. 

When Ruſſel came into court, he defired a delay of 
his trial until next day; becauſe ſame of his witneſſes 
could not arrive in town before the evening. dawyer 
the attorney- general t, with an inhumane repartee, an- 
ſwered, „ But you did not intend to have granted the 
« King the delay of one hour for ſaving his lite,” aud 
refuled his conſent to the requeſt. Ruſſel having aſł- 
ed leave of the court, that notes of the evidence, for 
his uſe, might be taken by the hand of another ; the 
attorney-gencral, in order to prevent- him from getting 
the aid of counſel, told him, he might uſe the hand of 


one of his ſervants in writing, if he pleaſed +. © Iaſk 


« none,” anſwered the - priſoner, „“ but that of the 
« Lady who fits by me.” When the ſpectators at theſe 
words turned their eyes, and beheld the daughter of 
the virtuous Southampton, riſing up to aſſiſt her Lord 
in this his uttermoſt diſtreſs, a thrill of anguiſh ran 
through the aſſembly. But when, in his defence, he 
ſaid |}, „ There can be no rebellion nov, as in former 
& times, for there are now no great men left in Eng- 
« land,” a pang of a different nature was felt by thoſe 

who 


* State trials, vol. ii. p. 135. and Burnet's account in 
the General Dictionary, voce Ruſſel. 

+ Lord Ruſſel's trial. 

{ 1bid. } Ibid, 
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11 thought for the public. Howard was the chief 
vieneſs againſt him. Ruſſel, reſpecting their common 
lation, heard him without ſigns of emotion; though, 
rhen the report of Lord Eſſex's death was brought into 
court, and being whiſpered from ear to ear, at laſt 
rached his, be had burſt into tears. Soon after, Lord 
Howard, while he pronounced the name of Lord Eſſex, 
retending to cry for his memory, at a time when he 
1s, without concern, bringing death on his ſurviving 
fiend, made the contraſt between genuine and affected 
nllion, virtue and diſhonour, complete. The noble 
touſe of Howard redeemed the only diſgrace that ever 
ns caſt upon it: For one of the Duke of Norfolk's 
knily was among the very few, who, in that perilous 
tour of friendſhip, gave teſtimony in favour of the cha- 
nter and deportment of Lord Ruffel, Jeffreys, in 
lis ſpeech to the jury, turned the untimely fate of Eſſex 
no a proof of his conſciouſneſs of the confpiracy, in 
which both friends had been engaged. Pemberton, who 
wed his firſt riſe in life to the Bedford family, and who 
ww preſided as chief juſtice, behaved to the priſoner 
vi a candour and decorum ſeldom found in the judges 
& this reign, or the next. Ruſſel, in the conduct of 
is defence, did not avow the intended inſurrection, 
eit it might hurt his friends who remained to be tried; 
tor deny it, leſt it ſhould injure his own honour. 
ence it was thought by many, that his appearance at 
bs trial did not correſpond with the former luſtre of 
Is life: But thoſe who knew his ſituation ſaw, that he 
hoſe to make the ſmall remains of his life rather uſe- 
ul to others, than glorious for himſelf. The proof a- 
pinſt him was not ſo ſtrong as might have been ex- 
Kited ; yet the jury found him guilty. Treby, the re- 
corder, 
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corder, who had been embarked deeply with IL yd 
Shafteſbury in his ſchemes in the city, was mean e. 
nough, inſtead of throwing up his office, to pronounce 
ſentence of death upon his aſſociate, and even to argue 
againſt an arreſt of judgment. Yet Ruſſel reproached 
him not, leſt his reproaches might bring miſchief upon 
others. But, when Rich, the ſheriff, who had been 
formerly violent for the excluſion, and had now changed 
fides, brought him the warrant of death, he felt an in- 
clination to ſay, „ That they two ſhould never vote 
« again in the ſame way in the ſame houſe.” Yet, 
recollecting that Rich might feel pain from the innocent 
pleaſantry, he checked himſelf, 

Lord Ruſſel, during his trial, at his death, and in x 
more ſevere teſt of his fortitude than either, his parting 
with his wife and infant-children, and with his friend 
Lord Cavendiſh, preſerved the dignity of his rank and 
character. With'a deep and noble ſilence; with a long 
and fixed look, in which reſpe& and affection, un- 
mingled with paſſion, were expreſſed, Lord and Lady 
Ruſſel parted for ever; he great in this laſt action of 
his life, but ſhe greater. His eyes followed her's while 
ſhe quitted the room; and, when he loſt fight of her, 
turning to the clergyman who attended him, he ſaid, 
« 'The bitterneſs of death is now paſt.” The obſerva» 
tion was juſt : For, the fate of the ſurvivor was more 
hapleſs, who, though in public ſhe ſeemed to aſſume 
pride from her condition, yet loſt her eye-fight by con- 
tinual weeping in private; and calling often for death, 
could never find it, until an extreme old age laid her 
for ever by the partner of her ſoul . Lord Cavendiſh 

offered 


* She died at the age of 87 years. Collins's peerage, 
vol. i. p. 174. | 
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dfered to manage his eſcape by changing cloaths with Pazr I. 
kim in priſon, and continuing at all hazards in his Boos I. 
ace. He retuſed, happy that he had equalled, not bt Pad 
urpaſſed, his friend in generoſity “. 

Being flattered with hopes of life by ſome divines, Other an- 
{he would acknowledge to the King, that he believed a op 
jets had, in no cafe whatever, a right of reſiſtance hig Il 
gunſt the throne, he anſwered in theſe words T: “ I hours. 

' can have no conception of a limited monarchy, which 
has not a right to defend its own limitations: 
« My conſcience will not permit me to ſay otherwiſe 
„to the King.“ Charles, by the advice of the Duke, 

xfuſed 100,000 pounds, offered by the old Earl of 
kiford for his ſon's life; an advice which the Duke 

ul afterwards reaſon to repent, as ſhall be related in 
b proper place f. Charles felt not for an object far 
wre affecting, the daughter of the virtuous Southamp- 

n motionleſs at his feet. In vain did he often repeat, 
aſpeaking of Eſſex's death, «© My Lord Eſſex might 
# have tried my mercy, I owed a life to his family ;” 
luding to the fate of Eſſex's father, who had loſt his 
life 
gubjects of hiſtory-painting are ſought for in the hi- 
Ines of Rome and Greece, Many are to be found in 
own, What a picture might the parting of Lord 
Laſs] with his family and friend make in the hands of a 
milton? Th 
had this circumſtance from Lord Littleton. Vid. 
© Archbiſhop Tillotſon's examination in the Lords 
panals, Dec. 20. 1683. 
Lord Bedford's letter to the King, which, in ſeem- 
% make an apology for this offer, ſeems to renew it, 
the paper office, and is written with great tenderneſs, 
an in the appendix to this book. 
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life on a ſcaffold for his attachment to the King's fe 

ther. Men ſuſpected the intention of mercy to the il + |: 
dead, when they ſaw none ſhewn to the living. Charles Wi «tb 
even at ſigning the warrant for the death of Lord Ruf. int: 


ſel, marked remembrance of former injuries: For, d. in 
luding to RuflePs having been one of thoſe, who, in the itt! 
heat of party during the proſecution of the popiſh plot n 
bad diſputed the King's prerogative of diſpenſing v,ƷZa > 
the more ignominious part of the ſentence of treaſon Wl >" 
pronounced againſt Lord Stafford, he ſaid, Lord Ru: 
« ſel ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative * 
« which, ho the caſe of Lord Stafford, he thought fit t % 
deny me.” Amidſt the dark and miſchievous trair bow 
of policy which France had ſpread over England durin jan 
this reign, the tenderneſs of the friend, and the genere * 
ſity of the monarch, upon this occaſion, however, ſhon p i 
athwart; for Rouvigny, who had been obliged to the Bed A 
ford family for every hoſpitable civility in England, begget 150 
of Lewis the Fourteenth to interpoſe for the life of Lor 0 
Ruſſel. Lewis conſented, and ſent him with a letter une 
Charles. Barillon informed Charles of it: But th ven 
Prince, with a polite inhumanity, anſwered, “Id 
« not wiſh to prevent Mr Rouyigny's coming here * 
« But Lord Ruſſel's head will be off before he can: t 
« rive *,” Tenderneſs of mind and courage go continaſiſ * 
3 the tu 
ally together: The gallant Lord Dartmouth in agg be 
reminded his maſter of the merits of the deceaſed H pri: 
of Southampton, and of the hapleſs age of the innoceſi "th 
Earl of Bedford. The execution was performed note * 
Towerhill, the common place of execution for men vn 
high rank, but in Lincoln's Inn fields, in order that . te t 


citizens might be humbled by the ſpectacle of their ond 
triumphant leader, carricd in his coach to death th 
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longer ſpace of the ſtreets; a device which, like moſt PAR T I. 
k Book I. 

athers of the kind, produced an effect contrary to what was x 

ended: For, filence and grief attended the proceſſion ; * 1683. 

nd the multitude imagined they beheld virtue and liberty 

iting by his fide. In paſſing, he looked towards South- 

,mpton-houſe, where his family was; the tear ſtarted into 

tis eye; but he inſtantly wiped it away. He prayed for the 

King ; but, with a preſcience of what afterwards hap- 

zned, he foretold, “ That, although a cloud hung now 

« over the nation, his death would do more ſervice than 

& his life could have done.“ Honour and friendſhip fol- 

lowed him beyond the grave: Lord Cavendiſh joined the 

und of his eldeſt ſon in marriage to one of the daugh- 

ters of his deceaſed friend, We quit anecdotes relating 

to ſuch illuſtrious perſonages with reluctance, Lord Ca- 

ſendiſn was in the next reign fined 30,000 pounds, for 

tuning out of the preſence-chamber a gentleman who 

tad affronted him. His mother offered to pay the fine, 

by diſcharging 60,000 pounds, which the family had ad- 

unced to James's father and brother in their greateſt ex- 

remities * ;3 but her offer was rejected +. 


Before 
* Collins's Peerage, vol. i. p. 308. 

+ It may ſeem difficult to reconcile Lord Ruſſel's ſincerity with 
bme expreſſions in his laſt ſpeech, which ſeem to import a denial of 
le truth of the conſpiracy. It was much believed at the time, that 
burnet was the author of ſome paſſages of the ſpeech ; and a com- 
xiſon of the ſpeech with one of Lord Ruſſel's letters to the King 
n the Paper-office, which only denies the aſſaſſination, but not the 
tonſpiracy, makes it probable that the ſuſpicion was juſt. Lady 
Ruſſel indeed, in her letter to the King (printed in the general dic- 
tonary), juſtifies Burnet, But ſhe confeſles, ſhe was abſent moſt of 
de time while her Lord was writing his ſpeech; and Burnet was 
tontinually with him. 

It may appear ungenerous in the living to throw reflections on the 
But it is a piece of juſtice I owe to hiſtorical truth, to ſay, 
hat I have never tried Burnet's facts by the teſts of dates, and of 
Mginal papers, without finding them wrong. For which reaſon, I 
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Before Sidney was brought to his trial, Pemberton 
was removed from the head of the King's Bench, and“ 
even from the privy-council ; and Jeffreys was put in his 
place, in order, by the fierceneſs of his temper and man. 
ners, to cope with a man, the vigour of whoſe ſpirit 
was known throughout Europe. A jury was ſeleQed 


| 

with care, and compoſed of men of mean degree, to 7” 
enſure his condemnation. Sidney was then fifty-nine gere) 
years of age, his hair white, and his health broken by * 
the fatigues of his youth and the ſtudies of his age. He * 
at firſt intended to plead guilty, in order to ſave trouble ould 
to himſelf and to others; but afterwards refleCting, that Wl, fu 
it was neceſſary to rouſe his countrymen from their in- ups 
dolence, to vindicate the laws, by ſhewing them how Wi. 1.6 
ealily theſe might be abuſed in their holieſt ſanctuaries, . art 
when parliaments were in diſuſe, he reſolved to ſtand his 1% 
trial; to which too perhaps he was incited by that aver- aly | 
fion from an obſcure death, which is natural to the brave, ved 
By the ſtatute of treaſon, two witneſſes were required to Hide 

convict a man of that crime: But ſome diſcourſes upon fre 
government having been found in Sidney's hand- writing WW. * 
among his papers, Jeffreys declared from the bench to gane 
the jury, that theſe were ſufficient in law to ſupply the * 
want of a ſecond witneſs, although the papers were to- u. : 
tally unconnected with the conſpiracy, and contained m 

only ſentiments of liberty worthy of Solon or Lycurgus. un 
The outrages againſt law, through the whole of the trial, . A 
throw diſgrace upon the judicial records of a country, in 4 
which the life of the ſubject is better protected than in neſt 
any other upon earth. Sidney collected all the powers of . A 
his mind. Not ufing a regular defence, but, according Wl. 
have made little uſe of them in theſe Memoirs, unleſs when I found weit 
them ſupported by other authorities. His book is the more repre” Lake 


henſible, becauſe it is full of characters, and moſt of them are tinged 
with the colours of his own weakneſſes and paſſions, 


* Books of privy council, Oct, 24, 1683, 5 
J 
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s paſſion dictated or memory prompted, he urged, from 3 RT 1 
ime to time, every argument which the chicane of the | RES , 
uu, or the great rules of reaſon and juſtice, ſuggeſted 1683. 
02 ſound head, and a ſtrong heart. The brutality of 
ſeffreys he anſwered in ſarcaſm decent, but ſevere, or by 
fences which were ſtill more poignant. The arrogance 

f that judge, whilſt he gave falſe colours to the law, 
fidney laid open, by queſtions which admitted of no 
wer, or by ſelf-evident propoſitions, of which all 
io heard could form a judgment. When the court 
yould have perſuaded him to make a ſtep in law, which 
e ſuſpected was meant to hurt him, he faid, with per- 
aps an affected, but with a touching ſimplicity *, « I 

s defire you will not tempt me, nor make me run on 
dark and ſlippery places; I do not ſee my way.” Sid- 
ey, having taken advantage of a circumſtance, that 
mly partial paſſages of the writings which were pro- 
luced againſt him were quoted, and even betraying 
we warmth in defence of the writings themſelves, 
kfreys hoped to draw him into an avowal that he was 
he author. With this view, he handed the papers to 
Idney, and deſired him to take off the force of the paſ- 
iges by any others in the book. Sidney ſaw the ſnare, 
ut pretended not to ſee it: He turned over the leaves 
mth a ſeemingly grave attention, and then returning 
tem to the bench, ſaid, ©* Let the man who wrote theſe 
papers reconcile what is contained in them.” After 
loward's depoſition was finiſhed, Sidney was aſked what 
weſtions he had to put to him? He turned from Howard 

8 from an object unworthy to hold converſe with, or 
den to be looked at, and anſwered with an emphatical 
revity, „ None to him!” But, when he came to 
duke his defence, he raiſed a ſtorm of indignation and 


* State Trials, vol. ii. p. 206. 
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PART I. contempt againſt Howard *, who was under great oblj. 


we ale gations to him, as a wretch abandoned by God and by and 

1683. man, profligate in his character, bankrupt in his for- it. 

tune, and who owed him a debt which he meant to «x. det 

tinguiſh by his death. He mentioned, in a curſory way, n 

his having ſaved Charles's life; but he ſpoke cf it, not as bone 

a thing from which he aſſumed any merit, but only as the Wl fred 

common duty of a man. there 

His beha- The fate of Lord Ruſſel had been determined in tuo "© 

— — days: But Sidney, more obſtinate, prolonged his fate in gi 

receive court during three weeks. Even when brought up to imp 

tentence. receive ſentence of death, he repeated and inſiſted upon 

almoit every plea which had been over- ruled. During Is 0 

the whole of his trial, he had the art, by drawing dean um 

unjuſt repulſes upon himſelf, to make the odium of his or « 

crime be forgot in that which he raiſed againſt his judges valk 

and his proſecutors, Withens, one of the judges, gave (00K, 

him the lie; he ſeemed to diſregard it, as an injury done lara 

to himſelf only: But when Jeffreys interrupted him, bit 

whilſt he was opening a plea, he took advantage of it, acl 

| as an injury done to juſtice; and cried out,“ Then, [ o tl 
f « appeal to God and the world, I am not heard:” tad 
' After which he refuſed to defend himſelf any longer, Near! 
When ſentence was paſſed upon him, he made this pa- ton 
1 thetic exclamation: Then, O God! O God! I bt 
f e ſeech thee to ſanctify theſe ſufferings unto me, and s It 
| de impute not my blood to my country, nor to this city m 
| „through which I am to be carried to death. Let nc Way 
c inquiſition be made for it: But, if any ſhall be made? 

| c and the ſhedding of innocent blood muſt be revenges 6 
| e Jet the weight of it fall only on thoſe who maliciouſ! 2 
<« perſecute me for righteouſneſs ſake.” Jeffreys, ſtart J 

| ing from his ſeat, called out, that the priſoner's reef, 
| oace 
| | * Burnet, 'Y 
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nd deſired Jeffreys to feel “ if his pulſe did not beat at 
« its ordinary rate.” Inſtead of applying for mercy to 
ke throne, he demanded only juſtice : For he ſet forth, 
n a petition to the King “, the injuries which had been 
done to the laws in his perſon; and, as an equal, de- 
fred to be carried to the royal preſence, that he might, 
there, have an opportunity of ſhewing the King how 
nuch his own intereſt and honour were concerned, in 
ring that redreſs which his judges had refuſed, That 
inplicity of behaviour with which he had behaved at the 
council board, he converted into an air of grandeur at 
is death before the people. He went on foot with a 
im ſtep ; he aſked no friend to attend him; and, only 
or decency, borrowed two of his brother's footmen to 
walk behind him, He aſcended the ſcaffold with the 
bok, and ſtep, and ere poſture, of one who came to 
tarangue or to command, not to ſuffer ; pleaſed to ex- 
libit a pattern of imitation to his countrymen, and to 
tach them, that death was painful only to cowards and 
b the guilty. Engliſhmen wept not for him, as they 
kad done for Lord Ruſſel. Their pulſes beat high, their 
arts ſwelled, they felt an unuſual grandeur and eleva- 
ton of mind, whilſt they looked upon him. He told 
de ſheriffs who had returned a packed jury againſt him, 
% It was for their ſakes, and not for his own, he re- 
minded them, that his blood lay upon their heads.“ 
When he was aſked, if he had any thing to ſay to the 
Xople; he anſwered, © I have made my peace with 


nent after, he ſaid, © I am ready to die, and will give 
jou no farther trouble,” And then haſtened to the 


ha petition, which is exceedingly manly, is in the Paper- 
ce. 


Account of bis deatli ſent to the King, in the Paper- office. 
block, 


33 
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block, as if indignant of life, and impatient to dies. 


| ; Theſe were the only words he ſpoke in public, upon ac. 


1683, 


count of the meanneſs, and ſtill more of the affeQation, 
of a ſpeech on a ſcaffold, But he left his laſt thoughts 
behind him in writing with his friends ; becauſe theſe, 
he knew, would remain : Thoughts which government 
was at pains to ſuppreſs, and which, for that reaſon, 
were more greedily demanded by the people. The 
paper was calculated to kcep the ſpirit of liberty alive, 
when he, who was accuſtomed to give it life, was laid 
in the duſt. Inſtead of beſtowing that pardon upon his 


« die 
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Th 
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Howa 
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ner 
pratic 
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enemies, which, in moſt dying men, ariſes from the er fa 


conſciouſneſs of their needing forgiveneſs themſelves, he ¶ Coll 
treated them as if he had been immortal. He confured Wt 
the teſtimonies on which he had been condemned, without 
aſſerting his own innocence of the charge; he ſaid, that, 
to reach him, the bench had been filled with men who 
were the blemiſhes of the bar; and he regretted death 
chiefly, becauſe it had been inflicted by mean hands; 
ſtriking thus at the witneſſes, the judges, and the jury, 
all together. His own wrongs, in the courſe of his 
trial, he mingled with his country's; and he laid down 
the great and generous principles of political ſociety, 
which, a few years afterwards, were made the founda- 
tions of the revolution. Inſtead of praying for the 
King, he prayed for his country, Inſtead of drawing a 
veil over the cauſe for which he ſuffered, he addreſſed his 
Maker as engaged in it with himſelf.“ Bleſs thy peo- 
& ple,” concluded he, © and ſave them: Defend thy 
« own Cauſe, and defend thoſe who defend it. Stir up 
& ſuch as are faint ; direct thoſe who are willing; con- 
& firm thoſe who are wavering. Grant, that, in my 
„ laſt moments, I may thank thee for permitting me io 


Account of his death ſent to the King, in the Paper- office. 
& die 
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« die for that good old cauſe, in which, from my youth, 
have been engaged.” Falling, the geniuſes of Greece 
nd of Rome received him in their arms. 

The unpopularity which Sidney's trial brought upon 
wernment, probably ſaved the life of Hampden. As 
foward * was the only witneſs againſt him, he was tried 
h for a miſdemeanor, but fined 40,000/. Armſtrong, 
ner eſcaping, had been outlawed ; but, before the ex- 
iration of the year allowed by law for a ſurrender, he 
ul been ſeized abroad, and ſent over to England. 
foloway, one of the ſubordinate conſpirators, was in 
te ame ſituation. But that trial which was granted to 
Holloway, becauſe there was ſufficient evidence againſt 
im, was refuſed to Armſtrong, becauſe there was not +. 
The pretence made uſe of by Jeffreys for refuſing a 
tal to Armſtrong, was, that his appearance in court by 
mpulſion was not equivalent to a voluntary ſurrender : 
pretence which was equally good againſt both, or 
inſt neither. Armſtrong deſired to be heard by coun- 
{ upon the plea of his right to a trial: Even this re- 
welt was refuſed: And, when he ſaid, that he aſked 
h the common benefit of the law, Jeffreys anſwered, 
You ſhall have that indeed : By the grace of God, 
jou ſhall be executed upon Friday next: You ſhall 
he the full benefit of the law .'“ He was con- 


ated to death by thoſe guards whom he had once com- 
landed, 


' Howard's credit was loſt from his manner of haranguing in 
a his evidence. Vid. State Trials. In order to refreſh his 
ory, a copy of his original informations had been given him. 
de Paper-office, I find a note in the hand-writing of Mr. Blaith- 
Ut in theſe words: ** 10th Auguſt, 1683, Copies of Lord How- 
'u0's narratives to be given him.“ 

vad. the Duke of Vork's letter to the Prince of Orange of 
Ang, 1684, in the Appendix to this book. 


{ Armſtrong's trial, and Lords Journals, 29 December 1689. 
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Bailie was ſent to Scotland, where, contrary to the 
laws of that country, written depoſitions were read t 
the jury in court, which had been partly extorted by 
torture out of court, and partly tranſmitted from the 
record of the ſtate trials in England. Being “ broken 
with infirmities, he was executed the ſame day + he way 
condemned, leſt a natural death ſhould have diſappointe 
a public execution. Several others were put to death i 
Scotland : But moſt of the conſpirators fled to Holland 
and, at the revolution, returned with the Prince o 
Orayge : Of thoſe who fled, the moſt eminent wen 
Lord Melville, Lord Loudon, and Sir Patrick Hume 
created, after the revolution, Earl of Marchmont. Th 
conſtancy with which the great had died, communi 
cated itſelf to men in inferior ſtations : Spence, the Ea 
of Argyle's ſecretary, and Carſtairs, who had been ſeiz 
in England, were fent to Scotland to be tortured f 
Spence endured the torture twice, and Carſtairs for 
complete hour; but neither would confels, until term 
were made with them, that they ſhould not be obliged 
become evidences. A ſhocking inſtance of cruelty 
was, upon this occaſion, exhibited in the Scottiſh priv 
council, Mr. Gordon of Earlſtone, a man of famil 


and fortune, was condemned to die: Information ' 
given to the privy-council, that he had been intrufte | Ka 
with ſecrets of great importance: The council wrote Mich 
the Scotch ſecretary of ſtate at London, to know if . 


might put a perſon to the torture, who was under ſer 
tence of death. The Lord Advocate for Scotland ga 
his opinion, that he might be tortured : And the Kit 


* Records of Scottiſh privy-council, 8th April 1684. 

+ Gazette, Jan, 5, 1684. 

Record Scottiſh privy-council, July 6, Auguſt 7, September 
1684. | 

5 Ibid. Auguſt 21, September 23, November 23, 1683. 
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ve orders that he ſhould : He was brought before the 


love him into inſtant madneſs. Worſe tortures were 
xepared for Ferguſon, if he could have been found: It 
ws known that he had fled to Edinburgh i The gates of 
he city were ſhut, and the ſtricteſt ſearch made for him. 
But, under pretence of a viſit to a priſoner, he took re- 
ige in the gaol deſtined for his reception, becauſe he 
knew that there only no body would expect to find 
um“. 5 | ; 

Anidſt a ſtruggle between the feelings of the monarch, 
of the father, in Charles, and between the duties of 
1ſon, and the reſpects of honour, in Monmouth, to his 
uffering friends, Monmouth ſurrendered himſelf; con- 
kſſed in private to the King and Duke, the truth of the 
nſurrection, diſcovering that it was much wider and 
nore dangerous than is mentioned in any printed rela- 
ton; received his pardon ; but, when an account of theſe 
(lags was put into the Gazette, denied in public that he 
made any confeſſion at all f. He was then called by 
ee King to ſign a declaration , acknowledging the 
ruth of the inſurrection; he ſigned the paper, but im- 


This adventure of Ferguſon I take from a report common in 
Kotland. Common reports are very often confirmed by authentic 
bruments. I find an order to ſearch for him in Edinburgh in the 
batch records of privy-council, 4th July 2683. 

The examination of Dr. Chamberlain, a man of honour, and 
te particular friend of the Duke of Monmouth, is in the Paper- 


de. Monmouth complained to him of the Gazette, at the ſame 
ine that he owned the truth of the conſpiracy. 


| 


® intended Monmouth ſhould fgn ; the one is in Sir Leoline Jen- 
W's band, and bears very hard on Monmouth, The other is in 
& King's hand, and is much more delicate, 


Vor. I, * H mediately 
_ | 


la the Paper-office, there are two copies of the paper which it 
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Prince and Princeſs of Orange; partly with a view in 


his ſon. From this period, the court of the Prince 0 
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mediately recalled it *, when he recollected the uſe to 


account, he was baniſhed the court, and retired abroad, 
Monmouth's furrender and confeſſion aroſe from a re. 
finement of Lord Halifax , in whom he confided, and 
who wiſhed to keep him at court, in order to balance 
that aſcendancy in Charles's councils, which he foreſay 
the Duke of York would aſſume, upon the ſuppreſſion 
of all oppoſition to his brother: A ſcheme; which, like 
moſt other refinements, failed in the execution. Mon- 
mouth fixed a ſecond time his reſidence in Holland, 
where he was received with kindneſs and reſpect t, and 
treated even with an affectation of familiarity by the 


that Prince to ingratiate , himſelf with the whig-party in 
England, and partly becauſe he knew that Charles's ſe- 
cret fondneſs ſtill belied his outward reſentment againk 


Orange became a place of refuge for every perſon who 
had either oppoſed the Duke of York's ſucceſſion, o 
appeared to. be attached to the Duke of Monmouth, 
The Duke of York wrote to his daughter the Princels 
of Orange, complaining of the attentions ſhewn tc 
Monmouth ; but in vain, Moſt of thoſe who had fol 
lowed Monmouth's fortunes, or who deſired to do ſo 
were ſoon after provided for by the Prince, in the Britill 
regiments which were in the ſervice of the Dutch; cir 
cumſtances which were only wanting to alienate for eve 
the affections of the two royal brothers from the Prince 
They even believed, that he had given encouragement te 


* Examination of Colonel Godfrey and Anthony Rowe, in 
Lords journals, December 28, 1689. 


+ Mr. Hampden's examination, in Lords journals, December 165, 
D' Avaux. tha 
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tat part of the conſpiracy in which the great men had 
een engaged; and they refuſed a viſit to juſtify himſelf, 
which he offered . 


Attempts unſucceſsfully made againſt government al- 
mays confirm that authority which they were meant to 


> leſs note, the kingdom ſeemed to ring with joy, and 
he churches to be filled with devotion ; thoſe who were 
ſpeed of connections with the conſpiratiits expreſſing, 
kyond all others, their abhorrence of the conſpiracy. 
The rejoicings for the marriage of the Duke's daughter 
with Prince George of Denmark, which happened 
ling the executions, added to the appearance of the 
xeral tranſport. Addreſſes were preſented from every 
qurter of the kingdom, expreſſing not only loyalty, but 
n entire ſurrender of the independence of the ſubject ; 
ureſſes in which many concurred from ſincerity, others 
u order to conceal the want of it, and which none 
red to oppoſe. The univerſity of Oxford, from whoſe 
bowledge of ancient literature better things might have 
keen expected, paſſed their famous decree, which car- 
ted the doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance 
da height of folly. The court, the pulpit, the bench, 
te bar, all adopted in public the ſame principles: Had 
yard appearances given a true picture of the nation, 
very honour of Engliſh liberty was laid at the foot of 
de throne, 


in the mean time the differences of Charles with his 
jets and his family, increaſed his dependance upon 
Innce ; ſo that during the reſt of his reign England was 
nde more than a province of that kingdom. When 
it Lady Anne's marriage was projected with the Prince 
Denmark, Charles and the Duke of York previouſly 


q Appendix to this Book. 
| *H 2 conſulted 
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conſulted the French King about it, aſſuring him thi 
they would not proceed if it was diſagreeable to him: 
Lord Sunderland, to pay his court, propoſed that ſhe 
ſhould rather be given in marriage to the Prince of 
Rhode ſur Von, in order to tie Louis and the royal fa. 
mily faſter together. When Lord Danby was releaſed 
from the Tower, Barillon complained of it, as of an in- 
jury of which his maſter was entitled to complain, and 
was hardly appeaſed, when the Duke of York pointed 
out to him in excuſe the contempt of parliament, which 
was implied in admitting a perſon to bail who had been 
impriſoned by parliament*. In the year 1684 Lovis 
even diſcontinued the laſt term of the ſubſidy, which was 
due to Charles by the private treaty of the year 1681; 
either deeming his friendſhip of no uſe to him any longer, 
or that a reconciliation between him and the Prince o 
Orange was become impoſſible +. 


After the defeat of the excluſion, the baniſhment 0: 
Monmouth, the humiliation of the whigs, and the exalt- 
ation of the torjes, all eyes were turned to the Duke « 
York, in whoſe cauſe ſo many victories had been ob 
tained, The whigs oppoſed not his influence, Jeſt they 
might provoke it to fall upon themſelves : The tone 
naturally ſupported it, becauſe they had a claim to ht 
gratitude, And, in the attentions which both paid tc 
the Duke, the King was oyer-ſhadowed. Oates, the 
informer of the popiſh plot, was condemned to pay 
hundred thouſand pounds for injurious words ſpoke 


the man, that the puniſhment was contrary to the clauſe 
of the great charter, which provided that no man ſhout 
be fined to his utter ruin. A fimilar ſentence for tit 


* Vid. Appendix to this Book. 
+ Vid, Appendix to next Book. 
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me crime was pronounced againſt Mr. Dutton, a man 
character, and who had been a member of the late 
utliaments. Some private letters of Sir Samuel Bernar- 
iton, which reflected upon government, were intercept- 
ul at the poſt-houſe ; and for theſe he was fined 10,0007. 
ks he had been foreman of the jury which acquitted 
Shafteſbury, his former, more than his recent fault, was 
tought to have drawa this puniſhment upon him. Men 
kcame afraid to indulge their own thoughts, when they 
tund that their converſations in company, and the ſe- 
gets of their private correſpondence, were turned into 
ntruments of their ruin; And a high - ſpirited nation 
ns irritated by the frequency of puniſhments, which 
pdividuals could neither bear to be inflicted upon them- 
tles, nor to ſee inflicted upon others. Jeffreys, in his 
kw circuits through England, gleaned up many of the 
tharters of boroughs which had not been hitherto ſure 
rndered, When moſt of them were in the hands of 
te crown, Charles publiſhed a declaration, in which he 
banked his ſubjects for the truſt they had repoſed in him; 
nd promiſed not to abuſe it: Thanks and promiſes, 
wich were received as mere forms, by the wiſe, and, 
b the brave, appeared to be inſults. Every thing now 
tzrked to the nation, the neglect into which the regu- 
ions of parliament were fallen: The Duke, notwith- 
inding the teſt- act, reſumed his office of Lord high 
Aimiral ; In contempt of the Houſe of Commons, pro- 
tcutions were directed againſt Williams, the ſpeaker of 
te two late Houſes, for warrants which he had iſſued 
V orders of the Houſe : The popiſh Lords, who had 
ken committed to the Tower by warrant of the Houſe 
s Peers, were admitted to bail: The three years 
tayſed, when, by the ſecond triennial act, a new par- 
ment ſhould have been called; but the act was diſ- 
Faded, All theſe things were imputed, juſtly or 

| | unjuſtly, 
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| tr RT J. unjuſtly, to the influence of the Duke. And a ſaying 

. ˖ of the famous Waller was repeated, ©* That, fince the 

£6324, © parliament would not allow the Duke to aſſume the 

„ crown after the King's death, the King was reſolved 

he ſhould reign during the King's life.“ 

| project for Charles, by advice of his brother, took advantage of 

| 2 popim the preſent ſubmiſſion to his will, to form a projet, 
| al my in . . — . 

Ireland. Which, had it not been interrupted by the revolution, 

muſt have deftroyed for ever the liberties of Britain, 

The Duke of Ormond kept a regular army in Ireland of 

10,000 men, and a militia of 20,000, both ſupported by 

the revenues of that kingdom, and commanded by pro- 

teſtant officers. The experience of many centuries in 

England had diſcovered, that all the humiliations of the 

crown had ariſen from the want of a mercenary army 

attached ſolcly to itſelf, It was therefore now reſolved, 

to new-model the Iriſh army, and to place popiſh in the 

room of the proteſtant officers, in order to rear up a 

military power, which might be attached to the King by 

the ties of a military dependence, and to his brother by 

thoſe of a common religion. The Duke of Ormond 

was recalled from Ireland: Lord Rocheſter was ap 

Pointed to ſucceed him, But, in order to diſappoint the 

zeal which Rocheſter was known to entertain for the 

church of England, Lord Talbot, afterwards Earl of 

Tyrconnel, a man who loved bold ends, even for the 

fake of their boldneſs, not ſcrupulous about means, and 

a Roman Catholic, was intended to act as general, wit 

abſolute and independent power over the army. Yet 

heſitating and fearful, and perhaps from reſpect to Or 

mond and Rocheſter aſhamed to open their plan, the 

King and the Duke only wrote to Ormond, that altera 

tions were to be made in many departments of government 

in Ireland, which made it neceſſary for him to quit it; 

and informed Rocheſter, that the nomination of militar 

10 | OT off cet 
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cficers was to be no longer any part of the duty of a PART I. 
lad Lieutenant. 4 2 ” 
The Duke of York, who acted continually by ſyſtem, 1684. 
gdrifed his brother to ſtrengthen himſelf alſo in Scot- m—_— 
and; and the modelling of that country was committed ; 
y Charles to his care, It was one of the Duke's fa- 
wurite opinions, that the Highlanders were the beſt re- 
hurces of the kingdom, both againſt rebellion within, 
nd invaſion from without: He therefore contrived dif- 
krent plans for embodying them, and keeping up their 
partial ſpirit + z and, by civilities and favours to their 
dieftains, rivetted many of them to himſelf by an at- 
achment which ended only with his life. He alſo diſ- 
niſed all men who were ſuſpected of whig principles 
rom the offices into which many of them had been ad- 
nitted at the end of Lauderdale's adminiſtration ; and 

lzced the keeneſt tories he could find in their ſtead 4. 

Amidſt theſe meaſures and projects, Charles was un- Charles 
bppy : His uſual gaiety forſook him: Rudeneſs to per- unhappy. 
ins around him ſucceeded to the manners of the beſt. 
red man in Europe. The reflection that he had no 
Wild to ſucceed him; the court which, even during his 
iſe, he ſaw paid to his ſucceſſor; the abſence of his fa- 
wurite fon, whom, with all his errors, he ſtill loved, 
umented him. His knowledge of the Duke's character 
ad intentions, with the conſequences which he foreſaw 
hom them, added fears for the future to his preſent an- 
ety, After ſome difference in ſentiment between them, 


The correſpondtnce upon this projeR is ſubjoined to Carte's life 
x the Duke of Ormond, and is curious. Vid. alſo Appendix to 
ws Book, 

Records of Scottiſh privy-council, 

| The commiſſion which altered the priry- council is in the re- 
ads of the Scottiſh privy-council, 5th July 1684. Charles uſes 


- expreſſion in it, „ That he had removed thoſe who were luke- 
vum.“ 
he 
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he was one day overheard to ſay, © I am too old to g 
to my travels a ſecond time; brother, you may, 
& you will.” . | 

The Duke having at another time adviſed him again 
frequenting public diverſions ſo much as he did, on ac 
count of the danger to which his life was expoſed ; 
them, he anſwered with a malignant pleaſantry, * Pogk 
brother, do you think any body will kill me, to mak 
« way for you*?” He was in miſerable ſtraits too f 
money, brought upon him by the careleſſneſs and pr 
fligacy of all around him, of which himſelf had firſt ſe 
the example + ; But, above all, he was hurt by a dif 
covery which he made towards the end of his reign 
that Louis the XIV ch, in whoſe cauſe he had drawn 
many misfortunes upon himſelf, had been intriguing wit 
his ſubjects againſt him, and had even lately, upon 
falſe ſurmiſe of his intending to call a parliament, forme 
a deſign to publiſh the ſecret treaty of Dover, in orde 
to make him for ever deteſtable in the eyes of his ſul 
jects, and of the proteſtant part of Europe f. 

Perhaps too, the remembrance of the popularity of! 
younger days, contraſted with the ſituation in which! 
at preſent ſtood with regard to a great part of his people 
might recur upon his mind, He endeavoured to Joſe 


party 


bis ſuc 
ject o 
and tl 
Duke 
ther f 
Franc 


Whilf 


creaſed his gloom, becauſe it added the uneaſineſs whic 
ariſes from idleneſs to that which already tormente 
him. 

In this ſtate of the King's mind, Sunderland took a 
vantage of the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth's fondneſs ſe 
her lover. He perſuaded her that the retreat of ! 
Duke of York into Scotland, whoſe unpopularity | 


* Lord Fountainhall's manuſcript, 
+ Appendix to this Book, t Ibid, 
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jured his brother, and the bringing back into the King's 
preſence a ſon whom he loved, were the only means to 
reftore him to his uſual tranquillity of mind. Charles 
received the laſt part of the propoſal with pleaſure z becault 
he had ſecretly correſponded with Monmouth through 
means of Lord Halifax : And he affented to his brother's 
removal, becauſe the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, who had 
ways maintained connections with the whig party, flat- 
tered him, that ſuch a meaſure would reconcile that 
party to his government, without injuring the rights of 
his ſucceflor. Sunderland grafted on theſe changes a pro- 
ect of bringing about a reconciliation between Charles 
and the Prince of Orange, which was managed by the 
Duke of Monmouth in Holland ; and the Prince, ano- 
ther for detaching Charles from his connections with 
France, which was conducted by Halifax in England *. 
Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, Monmouth came 


lis father, Charles was taking meaſures to recall his 
nm, and to ſend his brother to Scotland, when, by a 
luden apoplexy, his intentions were prevented. He 
recovered: But after an intermiſſion of two days, a 
kcond fit carried him off 1. The laſt action of his life 
ms to reconcile himſelf to the church of Rome ||. 
wſpicions inſtantly ran, that he was pojſoned by the 
ppiſh party, but without any appearance of truth, and 
derely on account of the critical time of his death, and 


Carte. D'Avaux. Duke of Monmouth's memorandum in 
Nelwood. 
f Burnet, Carte, Vid. alſo the Duke of York's letter to the 
frnce of Orange of December 2, 1684, in Appendix to this Book. 
Declaration of phyſicians in the books of privy council, Feb. 3, 4. 
Father Huddleſton's account of the King's laſt hours proves 
Fat he was not reconciled to the church of Rome until that period, 
d, = a very particular account of his death by Barillon in 
ppendix. 
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32 RT 5 becauſe it was the intereſt of that party, that the throne 
6 MAYS ' ſhould be filled by a Prince who profeſled their religion, 
1624, The death of Charles was regretted more on account of 
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the hatred which many bore to his ſucceſſor, than of the 
love entertained for himſelf, 

The ſame contradiction of report which has thrown 
obſcurity on moſt of the aQtions of this Prince's life, 
attended the laſt moments of it. For while ſome re. 
ported *, that in anſwer to a meſlage from the Queen, 
who begged his forgiveneſs before he died in whatever 
ſhe had offended him, he ſaid, Alas, poor lady! ſhe 
« never offended me: I have too often injured her,” 
Others believed, that forgetful of his people and family, 
his laſt words were ſpent in-recommending Nell Gwyn, 
the play- actreſs, to his brother's protection +. 

Perhaps a review of this agreeable and able, but in- 
glorious Prince's conduct, may ſhow Princes and pri- 
vate perſons alike the truth of a proverb commonly in 
the mouths of the vulgar, but which ſhould be engraved 
in the hearts of all, That honeſty is always the bel: 


<« policy.” 


* Lord Fountainhall's manuſcript. - + Burnet. 
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PON the diſſolution of King Charles's laſt par- 

liament, and his appeal to the people, which were 
conſidered as total breaches between him and parliaments, 
he Prince of Orange came over to England; but he 
xeviouſly ſent Mr. Sidney to aſk the advice of Sir Wil- 
lam Temple and Mr. Godolphin about his coming. 
Their anſwers are in King William's cabinet. 


tir William Temple to the Prince of Orange.—In anſwer to 
the Prince's aſking his advice about a viſit to King Charles. 


Sheen, June 28, 1681. 


[PID not think to have met with any thing likely to 
engage me in any further public thoughts for the reſt 
iF my life, after my laſt return to my own domeſtic 
lere, nor could any thing elſe have done it for ſo much 
8 an hour, but an abfolute command Mr. Sidney 
ought me from your Highneſs upon his arrival here. 
fe tells me, ſome few days before he came away, you 
kl into ſome thoughts whether a journey at this time to 
wr court might contribute any thing towards the redreſs 
* that ill poſture wherein the public affairs of Chriſten- 
am ſeem to be at preſent, and which your Highneſs 
oprehends will ſoon grow more deſperate ; and whether 
may not be neceſſary to prevent the effects of ſome ill 
ces which you think have lately been done between 
| *] 2 his 


* 
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his Majeſty and your Highneſs; and that upon this ate 
point you are pleafed to deſire my opinion, and that! elty a 
will write it to you myſelf. I muſt tell your Highneſs WW: 
in the firſt place, that ſince I came down hither Wit yc 
about the time I left the council, which is near fix Wow de 
months ago, I have never been once at court, and but Wkindne 
once in town, upon a domeſtic occaſion, and that my n tc 
converſation here has gone no further than my own one 
houſe, or ſome few common viſits of the neighbourhood, Wltougt 
by. which your Highneſs will eaſily gueſs how ill I can Niue 
judge of a matter that depends upon the diſpoſition of a Nes 
court, which has been apt to many changes in a ſhorter Waſe he 
time than I have been abſent from it, though perhaps Meg it 
they may be deceived who in that very point ſhall take a Hout 
meaſure of what is to come by what is paſt. Beſides, Wy to 
whatever opinion I ſhall be of, I cannot at this diſtance Wauſyer 
give your Highneſs my reaſons for it, which muſt make it Wlhieaſe 

look very lame, perhaps, how well ſoever it may be Wine 1 
grounded. Yet after this, and much more which might Nai 
ſerve to exeuſe me, ſince Mr. Sidney ſays you will abſo- Pe's 

lutely have my opinion upon it, I will tell your Highnels 
freely, I am not apt to believe you will find at this time 
what you may propoſe to yourſelf by a journey into 
England, nor that any diſcourſes between his Majeſty 
and your Highneſs ate likely to end in any mutual fatif- 
faction or agreement upon the preſent ſtate of public at- 
fairs. And thoſe conſiderations will, I doubt, have an 
influence upon perſonal diſpoſitions between you. 80 
that all I think can be propoſed from your meeting is, to beaſe 


know more certainly what you are to expect or truſt to an be 
from one another, in the courſe of future events and te- un y 
volutions. bimbl, 


If your Highneſs thinks the knowledge of this, ora 
trial of the other, be worth your journey, you may [ 


think make ſome judgment of the ſucceſs by reſolving 5 
make 
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make it a thing of perſonal confidence between his Ma- 
ety and your Highneſs only. You may write to him in | 
zprivate letter, how ſenſible you are of ſeveral ill offices 
hat you believe have been done you towards his Majeſty ; 
how deſirous you are to juſtify yourſelf, and preſerve his 
tindneſs and good opinion; and that you can think of no 
my towards it, without ſeeing him, and having at leaſt 
bme few hours diſcourſe in private with him. That 
tough you can be ill ſpared in Holland, and have but 
ale time, yet you will not fail to attend him, if he 
jives you leave, though it be but for an hour: But in 
ale he does, you will owe it wholly to his kindneſs, and | 
keg it may be without communicating it to any perſon | 
bout bim: That to this end you have ordered Mr. Sid- | 
rey to deliver him your letter privately, and to beg his 4 
uſwer upon it: That in caſe he approve it, he may 
eaſe to diſpatch Mr. Sidney over in a yacht, as if it | 
dere upon the affair of the troops, and you will come 
way immediately in it, and hope it may be for his Ma- 
fits ſatisfaction as well as your own. PE 


| confeſs I am of opinion that if it be done or at- 
Empted at this time, it ſhould be this way and no other. 
and whether it ſucceed or no, that your Highneſs may 
ka great meaſure judge from his Majeſty's anſwer, what 

you were -to have expected from it. From this 
ce your Highneſs can expect nothing elſe beſides this 5 
kre diſcharge of your commands, Lf the conſtant | 1 
Ades and prayers for your ſafety and health, and the en- | TH 
maſe of your honour and your family, wherein no man il | 
i be concerned, with a more hearty devotion and truth, g 


ban your Highneſs's moſt obedient, and moſt faithful {| 
idle ſervant, 
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Lord Godolphin to the Prince of Orange—nyon the ſane 
N ſubjef? . 


London, June 28, 1681. 


MIR. Sidney has told me that your Highneſs does me 

ſill the honour to preſerve me in your good opi- 
nion, and are ſo juſt as to believe me as full of zeal for 
your ſervice, and as much devoted to your intereſts, as 
truly and ſincerely from my heart I am, and I hope al. 
ways ſhall continue to be; but I am not very good at 
compliments and great expreſſions, and if I am not de- 
ceived your Highneſs cares as little to be troubled with 
them ; Mr. Sidney has told me farther that your High 
neſs had ſpoken to him of a thought you have lately had 
that it might be of good uſe for you to come over inte 
England at this time, and had given him leave to ac 
quaint me with it and to know my opinion of it: I con 
feſs I was very well pleaſed to hear him ſay it was you 
Highneſs's own thought, and that you ſeem'd to have at 
inclination to it; for my part I have wiſh'd for it a grea 
while, and I think it more neceſſary now than ever, | 
I am ſatisfied there is nothing that can fo infallibly re 
ſtore that good underſtanding between the King al 
your Highneſs which is ſo neceſſary for you both, at 
which every day (to my great trouble) I ſee more 
more likely to decline, and I am afraid will be quite ot 
at laſt, if your Highneſs will not pleaſe to make uſe 
all your prudence, and all your temper (and perhif 
ſome of your addreſs too), to prevent this misfortune 
Thus far Mr, Sidney and I were of a mind. W 
agreed that it muſt needs be well for your Highnes* 
come over at this time, but we differed a little upon ® 
pretext you were to take for it; he ſeem'd to think 
would be beſt for your Highneſs to aſk the King's 1 *: 


* 


I. oK 1 


tat you might come over to wait upon him, as a viſit 
of compliment only, without pretending any buſineſs at 
ll, which at another time might perhaps be the beſ? 
my: But at this time, conſidering how things ſtand 
ketween the King and your Highneſs, the difficulties 
hat have riſen about Mr. Skelton's going into Holland, 
md Mr. Sidney's commanding the troops there, I was 
if opinion that it would look a great deal better, and 1 
tought be more agreeable to your inclinations, to ſpeak 
wt plainly upon this occaſion, and to write to the King 
tat you found yourſelf ſo much troubled and concerned 
ic the diſſatisfaction which his Majeſty ſeemed to have 
x your proceedings in the buſineſs of Mr. Skelton, and 
b apprehenſive leſt any other occaſion might happen to 
rende it, that you could have no ſatisfaction in your 
wn mind till you had begg'd his Majeſty's leave to come 
d wait upon him, and endeavour to ſet yourſelf right 
i his good opinion; and if your Highneſs would pleaſe 
badd to this, ſuch aſſurances of your zeal for the King's 
kvice and his greatneſs as you ſhall think fit; of your 
ee to be acquainted with the meaſures he propoſes to 
, that you might be able to aſſiſt him in them as far 
bes in your power; and of your deſire likewiſe to 
Wabliſh a good correſpondence with thoſe whom the 
King is pleaſed to truſt and employ in his buſineſs; upon 
beſe advances to the King I am perſuaded your Highneſs 
wht come over hither with great advantage; and the 
 untenance and the kindneſs which the King will ſhew 
a. finding you in this temper, join'd to the love and 
and the natural inclination which people have for 
u here, would preſently give your Highneſs ſuch an in- 
hence upon every body (even the miniſters themſeves) 
lat you would be able to give what turn you pleaſed to 
toſt of our affairs here that are of the greateſt import- 
uce: At leaſt this is my opinion of the matter, which 

| if 
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if I have given too bluntly or imperfectly to your Highs 
neſs, I do moſt humbly beg your pardon for it. I ſhoull 
not have preſumed to do it all, but that Mr. Sidney mate 
me underſtand it was your Highneſs's expreſs pleaſure 
and command, which ſhall always be moſt readily obeyet 
by me with the greateſt reſpect and duty imaginable, 


This viſit gave an alarm to the Duke of York in Scot 1 
land, who ſuſpected it might have created a reconcilia- Ju 
tion between the King and the Prince of Orange at he f 
expence. In the Depot at Verſailles, there is the follow. nt 
ing letter from him to Monſieur Barillon on this ſubjed. 5 

. his f 
Tranſlation. ** 
Letter from the Duke of York to Mr. Barillon, with 12 

date, 1681 ; received 26 Fuly with Mr. Bari lin: f 

patches. — His joy at the late ſecret treaty.— His uncaſ * 

neſs on account of the Prince of Orange's coming fl ; 0. 

England. 
you will eaſily believe it was with a great deal of fa 

tisfaction I learnt that affairs are ſo happily con B. 
cluded between the two Kings; I hope there will be nM Ora 
miſunderſtanding for the future. You may be aſſured, He! 
ſhall always think it my duty to prevent its happening A 
and that their friends and mine will be of the ſame op! uh 
nion. * 

I was much ſurpriſed to learn that the Prince of Orange popu 
was upon the eve of his departure for London; I knen q 
nothing of it, till by the laſt poſt I received a letter fro Pore 
the King of England, which orders me not to take a} in F 
umbrage at this journey, becauſe the Prince of Orang! 
ſhall not oblige him to change the meaſures he h:s taken v 


I3 * 1 hav 


| 
1! 
oQ 
8 
N 
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have wrote to him afreſh on this ſubject, as I thought 
convenient for my intereſt, and in the manner you could 
with: I have alſo adviſed my friends to be alert; ſo 1 
hope this journey will not occaſion any prejudice to us. 


Be perſuaded that I will ON do my duty for yout 
maſter's ſervice. 


MG. TY ** 


— 


The French court were equally uneaſy at this journey, 


July 21, 1681, Barillon writes that Charles had made 
n apology to him for conſenting to the Prince of Orange's 
riſit; adding, that the French court ſhould ſee it would 
make no difference upon the meaſures he had taken. 


On July 24; Barillon writes, that having exprefltd 
his fears to the King about this viſit, Charles, among 
other things ſaid,—** I entreat you to be my pledge 
with the King my brother, and to anſwer for me that I 
will not enter into any thing which can diſpleaſe him 
it being always underſtood, that he is not to attack the 
Low Countries; you know that that is the foundation 
of our union.” 


4 5 I F< Ae AL) Pa. or — 


Barillon writes Auguſt 1, 1687, that the Prince of 
Orange had preſſed the King for a parliament, and that 
the King and he were on bad terms. 

Auguſt 25, 1681, he writes that the Prince of Orange 
vas often locked up with Lord Ruſſel and Sir William 
Jones, that he was much in public, and was become very 
popular by his journey, 

September 25, 1681, he writes, that the Dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth told him, that the Prince of Orange, whilſt 
in England, had preſſed her to help on the excluſion. 


Vox. I. * K | Ofober 
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was of that opinion; they anſwered, that they could 
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' Oftober 1, 168, he writes, that the Prince of Orange, 
whilſt in England, had in vain ſolicited the King for an 
union of England and Holland againit France. 


November 19, there is in the Depot, a letter from the 
Duke of York from Scotland to Barillon, entreating him 
to prevent the King from calling a parliament, 


pw * 


The Prince of Orange's viſit could not fail to be un- 
ſucceſsful, not only on account of Charles's connec- 
tions with France, but on account of private piques be- 
tween the King and the Prince. The following letter 


from Mr. Sidney (afterwards Lord Romney) to the 
Prince, will beſt explain theſe. 


Letter Mr. Sidney (afterwards Lord Romney) to the Princ 


of Orange.—State of King Charles's court,—Piques le- 
tween the King and Prince. 


London, June 28, 1681. 


1 WRIT to your Highneſs by the laſt poſt, but had fo 

little time to do it in, that I doubt I gave you but an 
imperfect account of our affairs; I ſhall now ſay ſome- 
thing more to your Highneſs, and will begin with what 
concerns yourſelf, It is very plain, that you have had 
very ill offices done you to the King; they make him 
believe that your Highneſs is of the party that is molt 
againſt him; that you have a conſtant correſpondence 
with thoſe (they call) his enemies; that you drive 2 
contrary intereſt; in ſhort, I believe there are ſome in 
the cabinet council that are deſirous enough to fee 2 
breach between the King and your Highneſs, I told my 
Lord Halifax and my Lord Hide, in plain terms, that | 


not 
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not imagine there was ſuch a villain and ſuch a fool too 
mongſt them, for it would not only deſtroy this nation 
and all the royal family, but all Europe. I am apt to 
believe that theſe two Lords are not ſo inclined, but that 
they would be glad to ſee a good underſtanding between 
the King and your Highneſs, eſpecially my Lord Ha- 
lifax; who a Saturday morning did to me make great 
profeflions of his being entirely in your intereſt, and 
ſaid, you were the only foundation one could build 
on: That what he had done laſt winter was to carry 
on your intereſt, and for his part he would never think 
of any other. I told him, I was very glad to hear him 
ay ſo, for that I was ſure he could do your Highneſs 
conſiderable ſervice if he would; upon which he ſo— 
emnly promiſed he would do his beſt. I then informed 
him how matters had paſſed between your Highneſs and 
this court within theſe ſix months, and left him to judge 
whether you had reaſon to be ſatisfied or no, eſpecially in 
their laſt proceedings about Mr. Skelton : He ſaid, as to 
that matter, all was reſolved of before he came to town. 
| anſwered, all was not yet concluded, and if he had 
ny reſpect for you, he would do well to ſhow it; he 
anſwered me, he would try what could be done. — He 
ind my Lord Hide do both complain of your letters 
deing too high and too ſharp, and ſay that if you had 
wit in a more gentle ſtile, it would have had a better 
tfe& with the King. I told them that I thought your 
dighneſs was not much to be wondered at, for taking 
dat buſineſs of Mr, Skelton's and ſeveral others, ſome- 
king to heart, and if they would ſpeak ſincerely, I was 
lure they would be of my mind. Theſe Lords ſay, that 
| am very likely to contribute a great deal towards a 
each between the King and the Prince: I told them I 
kd rather be hanged. Their reaſon is, that the King is 
lolved never to give his conſent to my having the com- 

K 2 mand 
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mand of the troops; that if your Highneſs and I did 
perſiſt in it, his Majeſty would take it ill of your High. 
neſs, and never be kind or reconciled to me. As to the 
firſt, I told him, the King could not be ſo unjuſt as to be 
angry with your Highneſs for giving me an employ. 
ment, when you thought I was in his fayour, and being 
you had given it me, you could not well take it away 
without my doing ſomething to deſerve it, which as yet 
your- Highneſs was ignorant of, As to myſelf, I had 
little reaſon to expect much kindneſs from the King, 
being changed as he was in nine months time, without 
having any reaſon for it; that in September laſt, his 
Majeſty told me he had rather have me at the head of the 
troops than any man in England ; and many other things 
he promiſed towards the advancement of my fortune, 
which he hath not obſerved, but hath done much the 
contrary, and nobody hath yet told me how I have de- 
ſerved it; I added, that I had ſpent a great deal of mo- 
ney and time in his ſervice; had ventured my life as 


very ill requited ; therefore I hoped his Majeſty would 
not be diſpleaſed at my keeping an employment that was 
an honour to me, and would be a ſubſiſtance, being he 
did not think of doing any thing for me himſelf, This 
and a great deal more I told them I would ſay to the 
King, when he would do me the honour to ſpeak with 
me, which he hath not done yet, and I imagine he ſtays 
till he hath an anſwer of his laſt letter to your Highnels, 
for they think that will prevail much upon you. I ſhall 
be guided and governed in this and in every thing by 
your Highneſs, as long as I am upon earth, therefore 
pray let me have your commands. The King and his 
miniſters ſeem to be very kind to me, I doubt it is not 
real; but they hope by fair words to perſuade me to Jay 


myſelf, and all that I have at the King's feet, oy 
confels 
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confeſs I have no mind to do. I hope your Highneſs's 
kindneſs to me will never be prejudicial to you, for that 
would be an eternal affliction to me; hitherto I know it 


hath not, for though the King and his miniſters are a 


little angry for the preſent, yet I can aſſure you it hath 
done you no harm in the nation, but a good deal the 
contrary; and the King's ſending Mr. Skelton, and your 
oppoſing him, hath done the King more hurt, and your 
Highneſs more good, than any thing that happened theſe 
WH tyclve months. 
I will now make your Highneſs a ſhort deſcription of 
or court, and of the perſons in it. Mr. Godolphin, 
Mr. May, and two or three more, are ſtill very honeſt, 


ut have little power with the King; the others are great 


rogues, and betray their maſter every day : They make 
tim believe by their addreſſes that his affairs in the king- 
dom are in a very good poſture; which is all wrong, for 
now I underſtand them, I find they ſignify nothing, and 
they grow every day more and more ridiculous; nobody 
hath any credit but the Duke's creatures, and they ſtudy 
what is good for the Duke and themſelves, but do not 
conſider what is good for the King or the nation, and 


he BY the affairs abroad never enter into their heads, My Lord 
is WY Halifax is highly incenſed againſt the Houſe of Com- 
he nons, and muſt ſtick to the court (for he hath not a 
th Wi friend any where elſe), and therefore he is obliged to 
ys Wl comply ſometimes againſt his inclination; my Lord 
(s, WY fide is for what the Duke would have, right or wrong. 
all WY Mr. Seymour is very violent, deſpairs of being well with 
byte King, if he be well with his people; and therefore 
ore bes endeayour every day by his counſels to make the 


reach irreconcilable, and I do verily believe he does all 
le can to make the King and your Highneſs fall out. All 
lay beſe things L have talked over with Sir William Temple 
h 1d Mr. Godolphin, who I am confident are as much 
wo | yours 
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yours as ever, and by their Jetters you will find they ar; 
of opinion that your coming over will be of great advan. 
tage to you; they differ ſomething in the manner, but 
we all agree that there being a miſunderſtanding between 
the King and your Highneſs, and it being hkely to grow 
worſe and worle, your preſence will be neceſſary to ſet 
all things right, which may do great good, and we do 
not fee which way it can do you any harm; we all think 
that the miniſters would not be glad of it, and therefore 
it will be requiſite that this buſineſs paſſes only between 
your Highneſs and the King. My Lord Halifax I be- 
lieve would not oppoſe it, becauſe he faid the other day 
that he thought your coming over might be of uſe, [ 
took no notice of it, and it quickly paſſed over; it may 
be he will never think more of it; but by what he ſaid 
you may eaſily ſuppoſe that he would not be againſt it if 
it ſhould be propoſed to him, I delivered a compliment 
from your Highneſs to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
which ſhe took extreamly well, but it will do you little 
good, for ſhe hath no more credit with the King, and 
theſe miniſters are perſuading the King to ſend her away, 
and think by it to reconcile themſelves to the people. 
My Lord Feverſham hath more of the. King's perſonal 
kindneſs than any body, Mr. Legge hath a great deal; 
but which is moſt extraordinary - is the favour the 
Queen is in, It was all about the town that the King 
would not ſee me, and was reſolved to break the troops 
if I had the command of them, Mr. Seymour ſays, By 
God the King muſt break them, and the Prince of 
Orange muſt not gain his point; my Lord Hide ſays no 
ſuch thing, for he knows the King cannot do it, but he 
endeavours ſtill to perſuade me to ſubmit to the King; 
tells me I ſhall have great matters done for me ; that it 
will be unpleaſant to me to have this command againk 


the King's conſent, and what is moſt to be conſiderec, 
it 
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it will be prejudicial to your Highneſs. I cannot make 
ny certain judgment of this affair till the King hath 
ſpoke to me, which I think he does not know how to 
do; I have been perpetually at his elbow expecting what 
he would ſay, but he cannot bring it out; I fancy it goes 
zzainft his nature to ſay he was very kind to me laſt 
jar, but hath changed his mind, he does not know why. 


One of the views of the Prince of Orange's journey 
vas to bring the King to join in an aſſociation with 
he Dutch, the Emperor, Spain, and many German 
Princes, to ſtop the farther encroachments of France. 
After the Prince was gone, Vanbeuningen the Dutch, 
md Ronquillo the Spaniſh ambaſſadors renewed the 


1681, that Charles was to concert with him the anſwer 
te ſhould give them. 


The following diſpatch will ſhow what that anſwer 
nas, as well as the crooked ways of Charles's politics. 


nal | Tranſlation. 


ne et of 4 letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth, 
ing —Cbarles's deceiving anſwer to a propoſal for an aſſocia- 
ops WM en fs flop the further encroachments of France. — In the 


By Depot. 

of | November 15, 1681. 
2 HAVE had a long conference with my Lord Hyde 
* upon the terms in which his Britannic Majeſty's 


uſwer to Vanbeuning ſhould be conceived. He told me, 
Wat though the King of England did not enter into the 


red; ſague, he could not avoid explaining himſelf as if he 


ended it hereafter ; and for this reaſon he thought him- 


ſelf 


* 


propoſal to King Charles. Barillon writes, Nov. 13, 
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ſelf obliged to anſwer, that when the Emperor, the King 


ſhall have entered into the league of aſſociation, he wil 


ſubſtitute that when the Emperor and the empire jointly 
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of Denmark, and the principal Princes of the empirg 


be ready alſo on his part to enter into it. I inſiſted that 
inſtead of the principal Princes of the empire, they ſhould 


ſhall have entered into the league, the King of England 
would be alſo diſpoſed to do the ſame thing. 
My Lord Hyde anſwered, that the King his maſfter' 
Intention being always the ſame with regard to you 
Majeſty, and he not willing in any manner to enter int 
the league, nor to aſſemble his parliament as Vanbeuning 
defired, it was neceſſary to make choice of terms whic 
did not clearly ſhew how far he was from liſtening tt 
ſuch propoſals, and that what he ſaid left him at libe 
to act as he pleaſed.” | 


In the above letter of the 13th of November, 1681 
Barillon writes that Charles had avowed to him, that hi 
had promiſed to Spain to call a parliament, and give then 
aſſiſtance, but that he intended neither. 

And in another letter of the 22d of December, 1681 
Barillon ſays, that Charles in talking of his promiſe 
the Spaniards to call a parliament, uſed theſe words 
« J have no intention to call a parliament ; theſe 
devils who intend my ruin.“ | 


— 


During the ſummer of the year 1681, the Frene 
were making continual encroachments on the ſide 
Germany and Flanders. It appears from Barillon 
difpatches, that during theſe, the King and Lord Hyc 
who alone knew of the late money treaty, were in 
moſt cruel diſtreſs between the Spaniards prefling for | 


help to which they were entitled by their treat) " 
Charle 
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Charles, and France threatening that if it was given, 
ſhe would withdraw her ſubſidy promiſed by the late 
verbal treaty. The diſpatches are full of Charles's 
frong, but fruitleſs temonſtrances of the engagement of 
the French court in the late verbal treaty, that the Low 
Countries ſhould not be touched, and of the diſgrace and 
unpopularity at home, both with his miniſters and peo- 
ple, which he ſaid he knew he was drawing upon himſelf 
by his inaCtivity. 

The extreme meanneſs to which he was reduced, may 
de ſeen in the following diſpatch concerning Luxem- 
hurgh, the key to Germany and the Netherlands, which 
the French reſolved to add to their other uſurpations, and 
to give a new bribe to procure Charles's conſent. 


Tranſlation. 


Extra? of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIVth. 
A million of livres to be given to Charles, for allowing 
France to ſeize Luxembourg. 


November 17, 1681. 


King of England not to oppoſe your Majeſty's deſign of 
having Luxembourg as an equivalent for all your preten- 
lons on the Low Countries. I have not omitted any of the 
ralons on which the juſtice of your Majeſty's pretenſion 
8 founded, any more than thoſe which render the acqui- 
tion of Luxembourg neceſſary to the ſecurity of your 
lingdom, I enlarged on the trifling jealouſy which this 
Jace, ſituated as it is, ought to give to England and the 
Mates General. | 

| ſpoke yeſterday to Lord Hyde; thinking the time 
would not admit of the negociation being prolonged, and 

Vox. I,  L that 


arle 


«TT appears to me that to execute your Majeſty's laſt 
orders, what I have principally to do is to engage the 
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that J ought to point out to this miniſter clearly the ad. 
vantages the King of England might obtain from your 
Majeſty by favouring his pretenſion; I alſo repreſented tg 
him that the King of England would have in his own 
hands the repoſe of the Low Countries, and that your 
Majeſty would make him arbitrator of the treaty which 
ſhould be made for that purpoſe; I ſhewed him the in- 
conveniences that would attend an oppoſition to the de. 
ſigns of your Majeſty, the execution of which would be 
difficult to prevent; in ſhort, I ſet forth all the inconve- 
niences of a parliament and a war, and at the ſame time 
the ſafety and utility of an union with your Majeſty, l 
have not yet explained myſelf clearly upon the ſum that] 
am impowered to offer; it ſeemed to me ſufficient to 


rer 
commence the negociation, and to get the King of Eng- 
land, if I can, to enter into a ſecret concert with me. 
upon the affair of Luxembourg. I ſhall not let the oc-· 
caſion flip to conclude whenever it preſents ; I know well xx 
the importance of it. Lord Hyde ſhewed immediate 
his uneaſineſs at what I had ſaid to him about your Ma- 
jeſty's reſolution of having Luxembourg; he endea-W the 
voured to ſhew me the conſequences of a war in which 
almoſt all Europe would be united againſt your Majeſty 
I faid to him, that I much doubted when your Majeſty's Wy 
intentions ſhould be well known, whether the Princes n! 
the empire, the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, or even; de 
the States General, would enter into a war to binder 
your Majeſty from having Luxembourg; that your te-. 
ſolution was taken, and that you would not change it 
that there was reaſon to believe that if a war was made Le 
with your Majeſty for this ſingle town, ſituated as it 1 | 
they would make it although your Majeſty had not atv 
tempted the acquiſition, and that therefore it was bete vol 
to prevent your enemies deſigns. Lord Hyde repreſent 
to me, that if your Majeſty's deſign of having Luxem- g 


bourg 
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bourg ſhould put the King of England under the neceſſity 
of aſſembling the parliament (as he feared it would), it 
was the moſt dangerous thing that could happen to the 
Duke of York ; and if his ruin followed it, your Ma- 
jeſty would ſuffer a much greater loſs than that of the 
town of Luxembourg. By all Lord Hyde ſaid, it ap- 
reared to me to be his opinion, that the King his maſter 
ſhould make a merit to your Majeſty of a thing which he 
would haye a good deal of trouble to hinder ; he never- 
theleſs made a ſhew of a great apprehenſion leſt the ad- 
vice of Lord Halifax, and the other miniſters whom the 
| King of England might conſult, ſhould prevail over 
it 1 his, and put affairs here in a condition, to be without 
to WM remedy. f 
ng-W 1 converſed this day with the King of England at 
me Lady Portſmouth's. I found him prepared by Lord 
de- Hyde upon what I had to ſay to him; he expreſſed a 
well BY creat chagrin to hear that your Majeſty had taken the re- 
tely WM ſolution to have Luxembourg as an equivalent for your 
Ma- pretenfions ; he told me it would entirely diſconcert all 
dea-WiY the meaſures he had taken in his affairs, and that all the 
nich inconveniences and embarraſſments he could foreſee from 
aſembling the parliament, were leſs than the danger to 
which he ſhould expoſe himſelf by not calling it, when 
it ſhould appear that your Majeſty had reſolved to make 
the town of Luxembourg fall under your power : That 
if he did not then reſolve to aſſemble his parliament, it 
would be ſaid he had betrayed the intereſts of England, 
nd fold your Majeſty the moſt important place in the 
Low Countries. | 
| repreſented to this Prince how little reaſon they had, 
bo maintained that Luxembourg was ſo conſiderable a 
poſt, not being on any river, and incapable to ſerve as a 
leſence to the reſt of the Low Countries, but only fit to 
wrt your Majeſty, , I gave him freely and ſtrongly my 
© LA2 opinion 
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opinion upon the aſſembling the parliament, and that it 
was not a good means for re-eſtabliſhing his affairs, or 
preſerving his authority; that the perſons who were eyil 
intentioned to him, would not loſe the occaſion of hay. 
ing him in their hands: That if they gave him ſome. 
thing immediately, without impoſing too hard conditions 
on him, they would impoſe them as ſoon as they could, 
I ſhewed him the advantages he would draw from a ſtrid 
union with your Majeſty, and how much it would make 
him be feared and reſpected by his enemies. I main» 
tained they would make a three days wonder only of 
Luxembourg, as they had done of Straſbourg ; and that 
afterwards, not only England, but the reſt of Europe, 
would ſee with pleaſure a peace eſtabliſhed every where; 
that he might be arbitrator of the ſafety of the Loy 
Countries ; and that your Majeſty, independent of that, 
would enter into all the expedients which could be 


thought of to eſtabliſh its repoſe for the future, What F 
I ſaid obtained me no other anſwer, and I retired after Fre 
having told his Britannic Majeſty that I ſhould yet ſay a 
ſomething to my Lord Hyde, upon which he would bu 


reaſon to reflect, | ; 

I expeQed to find a great many difficalties at firſt, l 1 
ſhall explain myſelf immediately on the offer your Mas 
jeſty has permitted me to make of a million in additio 
to the ſubſidy for next year; I cannot anſwer for the 
ſucceſs, and I have ſo often ſeen them take wrong ſtep 
here, that it would be very imprudent in me to flatter 
myſelf with being able to perſuade the King of England 
What gives me room to hope is, that Lord Hyde has no 
hid from me, that if his advice is followed, the King hit 
maſler will enter into a ſecret concert with your Majeſty louſy 
your having the town of Luxembourg. I think I ſhoul 
have a great advantage in this negociation, if I coul 
Jet it be known that your Majeſty is willing the aug 
mentatio 
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mentation of two hundred and fiſty thouſand livres to 
ach payment ſhall commence from the firſt of laſt 
Ogober; this would be five hundred thouſand for the 
wo laſt payments of this year. If I have the power, I 
will not make uſe of it till the laſt extremity.” 


After much haggling, Charles agreed to allow the 
French to ſeize Luxembourg, and received a million of 
res in return. Barillon writes thus to Louis the XIV th, 
om the 1ſt of December, 1681: After many con- 
frences which I have had with the King of England 
ind Lord Hyde, the propoſals which I made from your 
Majeſty have been accepted.” This bargain was alſo 
unknown to all but Hyde. 


Even private perſons in Britain were prevented by 
French money at this time from interpoſing againſt the 
mcroachments of France, Barillon writes, June gth, 
1681, that Lord Arran, ſon to the Duke of Hamilton, 
had offered to raiſe a Scotch regiment for the ſervice of 
pain, but that he had ſtopped him by the hopes of money 
tom France. 


After the ſtrict union which was formed between 
Louis, Charles, and.the Duke of York, by the private 
herbal treaty of the year 1681, Louis became indifferent 
out keeping up his connections with the popular party 

England, and informed Barillon of it. 
wer wrote him the following letter. 


Barillon in 


86 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barillon to Louis the XIJj, 
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— Advifes Louis not to let the intrigues with the popular 
party be dropped on account of his late treaty with Charly, 
— New propoſals from Mr. Montagu. — In the Dept. 


September 22, 1681. 


6 y OUR Majeſty orders me by your laſt diſpatch of 

the 12th. to be very circumſpect not to give um- 
brage or miſtruſt to the King of England by the con. 
neQion I have with Mr. Montagu and the other friends 
to the Duke of Monmouth. I ſhall take every poſible 
precaution; but I cannot forbear repreſenting to your 
Majeſty, that in my way of thinking it is very important 
to your ſervice not to put out of humour thoſe perſons 
with whom I have had particular and intimate con- 
nections. Your Majeſty knows of what uſe it may be 
to you hereafter, and how much the cabals in oppoſition 
to the court are neceſſary to keep the affairs of England 
in a ſtate convenient for your Majeſty, The cor 
reſpondence I have with them renders them more diff 
cult with regard to the court; and is perhaps the belt 
and moſt certain means to prevent the King of England 
changing his conduct to your Majeſty; for as long as the 
reconciliation is filled with difficulties, and the chiefs 
the cabals hold themſelves firm, and believe that in thi 
end the King of England muſt ſubmit himſelf to them 
the reconciliation will not be eaſy; but if they perceiv 
a connection between your Majeſty and his Britannil 
Majeſty, and that at the ſame time the King of Englani 
may , be brought to make conceſſions, the reunion | 
poſſible. Tis therefore my opinion not to be inadtiv 
with regard ta them, Beſides, inactivity might perſuac 
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them ſtill more, that your Majeſty has taken other mea- 
fures, and has no farther need of them. 

Mr. Montagu two days ago aſked a meeting with me; 
ind after a long diſcourſe upon the ſervice he ſays he has 
done your Majeity, he told me that he was at preſent in 
capacity to do you as conſiderable, a ſervice as he had 
bone in accuſing the high Treaſurer; that he would do 
it with a great deal of zeal, but could not engage in any 
gew affair till the firſt was finiſhed, and till he ſaw him- 
ff certain of entire and complete payment. That he 
yould not expoſe himſelf to appear frivolous to your Ma- 
ety, and what he had to ſay to me was to put you in a 
condition not to be hurt by England for a long time: 
That he would not capitulate with your Majeſty, but 
refer himſelf to you for ſuch a recompence as you might 
aut ink he deſerved for what he had to propoſe : But he 
ons lack faſt to having poſitive aſſurances of being paid 
one Wat was due to him, and that without it he could not 
wain hazard his fortune and his head. I preſſed him 
duch to open himſelf further, but it was impoſſible for 
de to get any thing more from him, except that when 
le was ſure of his entire payment, your Majeſty would 
ind he was not an impoſture, and that he would not for 
y thing in the world loſe your Majeſty's eſteem and 
pod graces. 

had at firſt ſome ſuſpicion that Mr. Montagu wanted 
bdiſcover (from the manner I ſhould enter upon matters 
mth him) whether your Majeſty had made alliances with 
lie King of England that could hinder him from taking 
Wy other meaſure ; but it has appeared ſince to me that 
anni bas ſomething ſolid to propoſe which might tend to 
roy the cabals and intrigues of the Prince of Orange, 
d prevent their being in the end powerful enough to 
Pre law to the King of England and the Duke of 


ork, 


Your - 
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Your Majeſty will judge what is convenient for yout 


ſervice; it is not hazarding much to advance a fey Wl 
months the payment of what remains due to Mr. Mon- k 
tagu. It may be thought that if he ſhould be entirely Wil © 

th 


paid, he would be leſs zealous to act, and would not care 
to expoſe himſelf for your Majeſty's intereſt ; but on the 
other hand, I do not ſee a poſſibility to make him 28 
without ſatisfying him, and I believe he will not find his 
advantage in abandoning your Majeſty's intereſts, from 
whom he will always expect a powerful protection, and 
new advantages when he does new ſervices, 

I could not help entering into Mr. Montagu's pro- 


poſition, and diſcuſſing it with him, otherwiſe he might 5 
have believed me entirely engaged with the court: 1" 


nevertheleſs repreſented to him that what he ſaid was of 
too high a nature, and preſſed him ſtrongly to be more 
explicit; but he told me he ſhould wait for the orden 
your Majeſty ſhould give me, and if he was well treated 
I ſhould ſee what ſervice he was capable of doing. 

I endeavoured to penetrate, through Mrs, Hervey 
into what Mr. Montagu had to propoſe, but by what ſhe 
ſaid, I find he will not truſt her with the matter, 
plainly ſee it aims at hindering fomething importan 
which the Prince of Orange wants to attempt, when! 
is the leaſt expected, and this may probably be a proje 


of reunion of all the cabals, and a general amneſtie, by 
which the catholic Lords, and Danby and Shafteſbur * 
may get out of priſon, and the King of England of 1 
on his part to forget all, provided the parliament on their * 
will change their conduct with regard to him, 4 

I only ſuſpe& this: But I have been informed Lo * 
Halifax has this project in his head, and that he talks d 
every occaſion, like a man who has no other deſign thi 10 
to reconcile the King of England with his people. * 
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I have juſt received your Majeſty's diſpatch of the 15th 
of September, to which was added the extract of a letter 
from M. d'Avaux; I ſhall dire& my conduct agreeably 
to what your Majeſty preſcribes. There is no doubt but 
the Prince of Orange will uſe all bis efforts to eftabliſh 
z ſtrict union between England and the States General, 
which may hereafter ſerve as a baſis for a league with 
other Princes, jealous of your Majeſty's | greatneſs: As 
the Prince of Orange is ignorant of what has paſſed for 
ſome months between your Majeſty and the King of 
England, he works upon a falſe principle, and believes, 
that provided the States General enter ſtrongly into en- 
ragements againſt your Majeſty, his Britannic Majeſty 
will have no reaſon not to do the ſame thing; and that 
the beſt means of reconciling himſelf to his parliament, 
will be to make a league agreeable to the whole nation, 
This it is neceflary to prevent, and for that purpoſe it 
appears to me, that your Majeſty having made a treaty 
with the King of England, or, at leaſt, having engaged 
dim by a ſupply of money not to ſeparate himſelf from 
jour intereſts, it only remains to manage properly the 
party which oppoſes him, in order that the King of 
England, and thoſe who have his confidence, may not be 
dawn on, nor find their advantages in failing in the 
meagements which have been formed. 

| think what ought at preſent to be done, is to coun- 
tract every ſort of reconciliation between the malecon- 
tents and the court, and prevent this reunion which the 
frince of Orange has in his head, The people I have 
lealings with can do much to prevent it. They always 
Receive me well when I enter with them into ſuch mea- 
ures as they deſire; for what they principally fear is 
jour Majeſty's ſupporting the King of England, I 
ball act with a great deal of precaution, and know the 
Mportance of not furmſhiog any -pretence to his Bri- 
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juncture as the preſent remain with folded arms, and let 
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tahnic Majeſty ; but I alſo think we ſhould not at ſuch x 


the Prince of Orange attain his ends without oppoſition, 

In waiting for the receipt of your Majeſty's orders 
upon what Mr. Montagu ſaid to me, I ſhall endeayour 
to manage his ſpirit, and draw from him ſomething more 
than what he has as yet told me: He is a man who may 
he of very great help, and by whom I can do more than 
by many others. To ſpeak the truth, he is not con- 
tented, and thinks he has been neglected; but all this 
may be removed, if your Majeſty gives orders for the 
payment of what is due to him,” 


Whilſt Charles was trafficking with France for yielding 
to her one of the chief barriers of the Low Countries, 
one of the heads of the popular party in England was 
attempting the ſame trafic with regard to the ſame ob- 
jet. The following letter from Monſieur Barillon to 
Louis the XIVth, on this ſubject, is in the Depot at 
Verſailles. 


Tranſlation. 


Extract of a diſpatch from M. Barillon to Louis the AI 
November 24, 1681.— Montagu propoſes that Fran 
ſhould get Luxembourg by means of the popular party 1 
England. 


cc. I SAW Mr. Montagu two days ago: The anſwd 

given to Vanbeuning has partly diſſipated his ſuſpi 
cions, and he talks to me like one who has a great delin 
to enter into ſome new affair, He told me it appeared 
from all the ſteps taken for ſome time paſt, your Maje 
had formed a deſign of having Luxembourg; that if | 
was ſo, and I could ſpeak confidentially to him, he wou 
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$ his utmoſt with his friends to hinder the parliament from 
doing any thing againſt your Majeſty, or giving one 
farthing to help the Spaniards ; that to this end meaſures 
ought to be taken in good time, and things not delayed 
till the miniſters and the Prince of Orange had formed all 
their cabals to cauſe their deſign to ſucceed, That I 
knew how he had acted in the affair of the Treaſurer 
z0d diſbanding the army: That the preſent matter was leſs 
difficult, provided they took their meaſures well. That 
it was neceſſary he ſhould connect himſelf with five or 
ix members of the greateſt credit in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, and engage them to oppoſe the deſigns of the 
court ; but they would not do a thing by halves. That 
an union* ſhould be made which would laſt, and which 
might put the parliament in a ſtate of not hurting your 
Majeſty for a long time: That this might be done by 
raining the principal people in parliament, and doing 
ſomething favourable for the commerce in general of 
England, The concluſion of his diſcourſe was, that 
jour Majeſty might take Luxembourg and perhaps ſome 
other place if it was concerted with thoſe who could lead 
the Houſe of Commons, and hinder the reſolutions 
which the court wiſhed ſhould be taken there. I told 
Mr. Montagu that this teſtimony of his good will could 
bot but be agreeable to your Majeſty; that I could aſſure 
dim a ſecret intelligence would be very willingly entered 
nto with him; that though I believed your Majeſty 
would not be againſt receiving Luxembourg as an equi- 
Kent for your pretenſions, I did not know that you had 
formal deſign to become maſter of it, nor did I think 
Jou would do it by force : That though I knew by ex- 
krience what five or ſix leading men could do in parlia- 
dent when they acted in concert, I doubted if they could 
© able to reſtrain the impetuoſity of the Houſe of Com- 
Dons, when they were animated by the complaints of the 
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Spaniards, and by the artifices of thoſe who wanted them e 
to take reſolutions againſt France; that what he ſaid was ge 
very important, and merited much reflection; that he bo 
might well believe I would not neglect the occaſion of Wl to 
doing your Majeſty a fignal ſervice, and entering into an 
affair which might be fo agreeable to you. Mr, Montagu 
anſwered, that the affairs of this country were never {6 
ſure that one could promiſe an infallible ſucceſs ; that it 
would be imprudent in him to engage himſelf lightly, 
and promiſe things he could not perform ; that he knew 
the bent of the nation againſt France, and the difficulty 
of reſtraining the heat of the Engliſh upon that head, 
but that the effect of whatever could be propoſed againſt 
France, might be obviated by means almoſt certain; 


that to this end they might immediately accufe the Duke Wl the! 
of York and the three minifters, and reſolve not to give Wl and 
any money till the parliament had been ſatisfied upon that 

head: That they might demand Lord Danby's con- 

demnation, and put the King of England in a condition 

to obtain nothing, and reduce him to the neceffity of diſ- 7 
folving the parliament, which would render all the decla- Che 
rations he might make of no uſe. I did not think it I Br 
proper.to reject Mr. Montagu's propoſal; incidents may Ch; 
happen to make him ſerviceable, to overturn the projects Lux 
that have been formed againft your intereſts, It appears f 
however, that this propoſal of engaging himſelf with the 1 


principal men in parliament may be ſubject to inconve- 
niences; and as long as the King of England does not 
take part with your Majeſty's enemies, an alliance with 
this Prince is more reaſonable and lawful, than an aſſo- 
ciation with the malecontents; but if I find it impoſſible 
to make the King of England enter into the propoſal 0 
your Majeſty's having Luxembourg, and that he ſuffers 
himſelf to be led by thoſe who would unite him to your 
enemies, I think Mr. Montagu's offers ſhould not © 

I | refuſed 
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refuſed. But without entering into a connection too 
general, I imagine a particular affair like that of Luxem- 
dourg may be treated of, and I do not think it impoſſible 
to ſucceed in the manner Mr. Montagu propoſes. TI ſhall 
keep myſelf ready to execute what your Majeſty orders; 
and think that in the mean time I ought to manage Mr. 
Montagu with care, becauſe he may in the end be uſeful 
to your Majeſty's ſervice, For this purpoſe it is neceſſary 
to pay him ſoon what is due to him; and I ſee no other 
way to make him ſerviceable for the future than to ſa- 
tisfy him for the paſt, 

do not neglect the other perſons with whom I have 
had commerce. I know the importance of it; for if I 
ſhould continue too long without ſaying any thing to 
them, they will ſuſpect a re- union between your Majeſty 
and his Britannic Majeſty.” 


CE ena ——_—s — 


The French however choſe rather to deal with King 
Charles than with Mr. Montagu about Luxembourg. 
Barillon writes on the 25th of December 1681, that 
Charles had propoſed to be arbiter in the affair of 
Luxembourg, in order that he might have an opportunity 
of giving it to France, | 
This probably occaſioned the public offer which Louis 
made to Spain, of referring the diſpute about Luxem- 
dourg to Charles, but which Spain refuſed. 
This refuſal afforded a pretence to Charles to give 
timſelf no trouble for the protection of Luxembourg, 
Among Lord Prefton's diſpatches, who was ambaſ« In Mr. 
ador in France at this time, there are the three follow. Graham of 


; : Netherby's 
ng letters on this head, poſſeſſion. 
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Letter Lord Preſton to the Marquis of Halifax.——Complaing 


of the Spaniards for refuſing the arbitration of King 
Charles. 


My Lord, Paris, Dec. 23, S. N. 82. 


« JYOUR Lordſhip judges very right, that the pro- 
longation of the term lately obtained by his Ma- 

jeſty, is the likelieſt means to preſerve the peace of 
Chriſtendom, and the world hath reaſon to wonder that 
the Spaniards and their allies, either do not or will not 
ſeem to ſee it. I have frequent occaſions here of con- 
verſing with the miniſters of Spain, of which there are 
now three in this court, and in their diſcourſes they ſeem 
{till to be averſe from accepting the arbitrage of our 
maſter, and urge the ſame things which their envoy at 
the Hague hath lately offered in a memorial. The ad- 
vices which they have for ſome time given to their court, 
that France hath no mind to enter into a war, I believe 
may have been one occaſion of its not accepting hitherto 
what hath been propoſed : But though it may be true that 
a year or two's repoſe would be very advantageous to 
this kingdom, yet it is as true, chat if they will force a 
war upon this King, he is much better able to ſupport 
it, and to attack them, than they are to defend them- 
ſelves; and I wiſh they may not involve themſelves and 
their neighbours in blood by their opiniatrete. One of 
thoſe miniſters told me the other day, that he could wiſh 
with all his heart, that the King my maſter would find 
out a temperament for the compoling of thoſe differences, 
I aſked him, if he could propoſe any temperament, or 
any means more likely to produce the effect he intended, 
than that of his Majeſty's accepting the arbitrage pro- 
poſed : He ſaid he believed, that if .the King would call 
a parliament, it would put him into a better condition to 
bring 
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bring this King to reaſon, whoſe cuſtom it is to obſerve 
no treaties longer than they appear to be for his ad- 
vantage, unleſs he be forced to it. Your Lordſhip I 
know underſtands very well the meaning of this, and I 
ſuppoſe they have not failed to offer ſomething like this 
in England already, or at leaſt doubtleſs they will do it 
ſoon, I anſwered, that his Majeſty was in very good 
circumſtances, and in a capacity to undertake the ar- 
bitrage, and alſo to ſee that what was concluded ſhould 
be obſerved. That I believed he would not be pleaſed 
that any one ſhould preſcribe to him the time of calling 
his parliament. That he would do it when his affairs 
required it, and not before. But upon the whole, I 
find their great hopes are that another delay will not be 
refuſed after the expiration of this term, and they ſeem 
to flatter themſelves that the Emperour's affairs will be 
on a better poſture than they are at preſent ; but for my 
part, 1 ſee no great likelihood of that.“ 


Lerd Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, to the ſame purpoſe. 


SIR, Paris, December 26, 1682. 
« COME freaks of light begin now to appear, and 


one of the Spaniſh miniſters hath of late explained 


bimſelf on the affair of the arbitrage ; for being aſked, 
why it was not accepted in his court, he anſwered, be- 
cauſe they had no mind to part with Luxembourg, which 
they were ſure was to be ſacrificed if they did accept it 
jet he ſaid he believed the propoſal would be received, if 
the King of England would call his parliament. Being 
aſked, why they did not declare that now, he anſwered, 
that they knew well enough that France had no mind to 
enter into a war at preſent ; but if it ſo happened that 
they came to be much preſſed, it would be time enough 
to declare it then. I hinted ſomething of this by the laſt 


poſt, 
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poſt, to the Marquis of Haliſax; but what I write now, 
hath paſſed ſince. By this you will ſee what is aimed at, 


and how goodly a propoſition is likely ſoon to be made to 
his Majeſty.” 


Lord Preſton to Secretary Jenkins, to the ſame purpoſe.— 
The great importance of Luxembourg, 


SIR, Paris, February 3, S. N. 1683. 


as ONSIEUR Delvall being with me the other day, 
fell to diſcourſe upon the preſent ſtate of the 

Spaniſh affairs. He aſked me if I had heard any thing 
out of England concerning a further prolongation of the 
term (for the report hath been here that Monſieur de Be- 
rillon had privately acquainted his Majeſty that the King 
his maſter would accord a delay till the laſt day of the laſt 
month). I told him that I had heard nothing of it, not 
did expect to hear any thing, ſince Spain ſeemed to de- 
fire no ſuch thing. He ſaid that Monfieur de Ronquillos 
had received a reprimand from the Spaniſh court for de- 
ſiring one the laſt time, he not having orders to do it; 
and he was ſure that it would not be demanded this time, 
becauſe it would be a tacit owning of the pretenſions of 
France. I anſwered, that I wondered the conduct of 
Monſieur de Ronquillos ſhould be diſapproved upon that 
occaſion, ſince I thought that it was the moſt conſider- 
able piece of ſervice that he was capable of doing to his 
maſter at that time. He ſays, that he was ſure that the 
miniſters of Spain would willingly hearken to an accom- 
modation, but that the arbitrage, as it was propoſed, 
could not be accepted. That he could with a tempera- 
ment were found, and that they were willing to ſacrifice 
conſiderably for the aſſuring of a peace; but that the) 
could not part with Luxembourg, which they were forced, 
for the importance of it, to maintain at a very gfe" 
| charge. 
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charge. He ſaid, that four years ſince a miniſter of 
France, who had been upon ſeveral embaſſies (and he 
ſeemed to decypher Monſieur Courtin), had told him 
that after all the propoſals and attempts of France, as 
well in the time of peace as war, Luxembourg was the 
place aimed at, and that no other thing would ſuit with 
this King's deſigns ; for being already poſſeſſed of Straſ- 
bourg, if he had that city in his hands, he rendered 
himſelf maſter of the four electors of the Raine, whom 
he might ſoon force to declare him King of the Ro- 
mans, and ſo poſſeſs himſelf of the empire. He ſaid 
further, that though the houſe of Auſtria be low, yet it 
was not willing to help on its own ruin by this means, 
and ſince Luxembourg is the thing aimed at, it were 
better for him to give it up with a good grace, to be 
thanked for it by France, than to loſe it by an ar- 
bitrage. 


To all this I replied, that the King, my maſter, was 
induced to offer this arbitrage, by the great deſire only 
which he hath always ſhewn to have the peace and repoſe 
of Europe eſtabliſhed, and that I ſhould not preſume to 
dive into the reaſons which the miniſters of Spain had 
to refuſe ſo wholeſome and ſo ſeaſonable a propoſition ; 
but that I could not think that their procedure was rea- 
ſonable in anticipating the judgment of the King my 
maſter, and in preſuming to advance that it ſhould be to 
their diſadvantage, ſince the hopes of each party con- 
tending ought to be equal from an indifferent arbitrator; 


and I did aſſure him that the King, my maſter, was one 
of thoſe.” 


The refuſal of Spain to ſubmit to the arbitration of 
Charles, furniſhed France alſo with a pretence for making 
more encroachments upon the Spaniſh Netherlands. 

Vor. I, | * N Among 
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Among Lord Preſton's diſpatches are the two following 
On this head. 


Letter Lord Preſton to Secretary Fenkins, Paris, July 15, 
1682. —Prance uſes Spain's refuſal to accept of Charles 
arbitration, as an excuſe for further encroachments. 


SIR, 


60 ] RECEIVED by the laſt poſt the papers which 

were given you by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and 
yeſterday I went to Verſailles and delivered them to Mr, 
de Croiſſy, and told him that they contained matter of 
complaint of ſome infractions of the treaty of Nimiguen 
in the neighbourhood of Namur; that they had been de- 
livered to the King, my maſter, by Don Pedro de Ron- 
quillos, and by his command tranſmitted to me : That 
J was alſo further ordered, to intimate the deſire of the 
King, my maſter, to his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that 
he would give his orders, that no ſuch infractions as are 
complained of in thoſe papers, nor any other innovations 
of any kind may be ſuftered, much leſs authoriſed, to the 
prejudice of the King of Spain, or of his ſubjects in 
thoſe countries. Mr. de Croiſſy told me, that he did not 
believe that theſe complaints were better founded than 
many others that the Spaniards had of late made; that 
he could fay nothing to the particulars, but that he 
would acquaint the King, his maſter, with the ſubject of 
thoſe papers, and alſo of the defire of his Majeſty of 
Great Britain; but he believed no other anſwer could at 
this time be reaſonably given than this; that all matters 
in difference betwixt France and Spain of all Kinds, 
were referred and ſubmitted to the King, my maſter; 


that if the Spaniards would accept of his mediation, this 


and all other things would eaſily be ended and compoſcd; 


but if they did not ſoon declare themſelves upon that 
ſubject, 
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ſubject, he believed his maſter would think himſelf no 
way engaged by any thing which he had done or pro- 
miſed, for the ſettling of peace in Europe, which he 
paſſionately deſired; but that he ſhould be at liberty to 
take thoſe meaſures which he ſhould think would conduce 
moſt to his advantage.“ 


Id Preſton to Sir Richard Bulſtrade, =To the ſame 
purpoſe. 


SIR), Paris, November 8, S. N. 1683. 


4 \ ONSIEUR de Croifly, by order of the King, 

told me the other day, that the ſmall inclination 
which Spain ſhewed to an accommodation, had obliged 
the King, his maſter, to ſend orders to the Marſchal de 
Humieres to beſiege Courtray ; but that as ſoon as it was 
taken, he was reſolved to ſubmit that, and all his pre- 
tenſions which he might have upon Spain, to the diſpo- 
ſition and determination of the King, our maſter ; that 
de had acquainted Monſieur Barillon with this reſolu— 
tion, and the reaſons of it, by a courter expreſs, which 
te was to impart to his Majeſty : That he had alſo done 
the ame to Monſieur d' Avaux, and ſent him this King's 
oder to notify it to the States General at the Hague, 
and to make his great deſign which he hath to eſtabliſh 
the peace of Chriſtendom, appear to the whole world. 
The King, his maſter, had ordered him further to de- 
care to me, that if Spain would give him any equi- 
lent for the juſt pretenſions which he hath upon the 
Pais d' Aloſt and the Vieu bourg de Gand, that he was 
viling to accept it, and that he would propoſe three 
ways for it; that Spain might chooſe that which ſhould 
de moſt convenient to itſelf : The firſt is, that he will be 
villing to take Luxembourg with the walls and fortifi- 
ations razed, with twelve or thirteen villages about it, 
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ſuch as he ſhall name; or, in the next place, he wil 
take Courtray and Dixmude, with ſome villages which 
depend upon them; or if the King of Spain be not will. 
ing to give him an equivalent in Flanders, he will ac. 
cept of Purcerda in Catalogne, with that part of the 
county of Cerdaigne which yet remaineth to the Spa. 
niard. And to make it alſo appear that he hath no de. 
ſign to attack the empire, when he ſhall have adjuſted 
differences with Spain, he is willing to grant a truce to 
it for thirty, twenty-five, or twenty years, as the matter 
ſhall be regulated by the diet at Ratiſbon. This is what 
Monfieur de Croifly told me, but whether Spain will 
hearken to it or not, you are better able to judge 
than I.“ 


— 


France even prevailed with Charles to interpoſe his 
authority with the Prince of Orange, to prevail with the 
Dutch to perſuade Spain to make peace with the loſs of 
Luxembourg. 


A letter from Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange 
on this head, and alſo a copy of the Prince's anſwer to 
one which Charles had written him, are in King Wil- 
liam's cabinet as follows : 


Lord Rocheſter to the Prince of Orange. Adviſes him d 
peace, and not to differ with France on account of Luxen- 
Bourg. 


c TT is a great misfortune there ſhould be ſuch dif- 

ference in opinion between the King and you! 
Highneſs, in ſome affairs relating to the public, on which 
the peace of Chriſtendom ſo much depends; which b) 
the news that is now come of the marching of the 


French troops into the Pays d' Aloſt, ſeems to be very 
near 
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fear broke. I fee by what your Highneſs ſays, it would 
te very hard, if not impoſſible, to perſuade you to con- 
ent that the razing of Luxembourg ſhould be a means 
to preſerve it, upon which ſubje&t Monſieur Bentinck 
nuſt have told your Highneſs what the King's opinion 
s, to which I know not what to ſay, but that what 
hath happened ſince in the affairs of the world, hath not 
contributed any thing to make the condition of the 
jeace more eaſy, I wiſh your Highneſs could bring your 
udgment to agree with the King's in this particular; 
tecauſe though I confeſs there may be difficulties even 
that way, yet without it, they ſeem to be inſurmount- 
ible, at leaſt to me, who have not a judgment clear 
enough to ſee the way out of them; a little time will 
now ſhew what things muſt come to, and your Highneſs 
muſt needs know, that it is in peace that the King can 
de moſt uſeful to his allies, I pray God direct your 
Highneſs and all great perſons concerned in it, to find 
out the means to preſerve it.“ 


dt, James's, Auguſt 28, 1681. 
| | Tranſlation, 


Litter from the Prince of Orange to the King of England. — 

In anſwer to the King's interpoſing with him to get Spain to 

le peace with the loſs of Luxembourg. — Endeavours to 
wipe off mutual ſuſpicions. —In King William's cabinet. 


Saerdyk, November 5, 1682. 
" T HAVE received with the reſpe& that I ought, the 
letter which your Majeſty did me the honour to 
Wite to me by Mr. Chudleigh : It will be very eaſy for 
ne to obey your orders, and to perſuade the Emperor 


kin knowledge, that they deſire it, as much as any one 
can, 


nd Spain to peace, ſince I can aſſure you from my cer- 
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can, provided it be general: And I do not believe that 
your Majeſty would wiſh any other, ſince it could not 
be of any duration; and I am perſuaded that any other 
is not the intereſt either of your Majeſty, nor that of 
this ſtate, which looks at nothing but a ſure and durable 
peace, to which they will contribute all that is in their 
power, as I ſhall alſo do. And although I know that 
France endeavours to make me paſs for one who wiſhes 
for war, I hope your Majeſty will do me the juſtice not 
to credit it, when you take the pains to conſider, there 
is not a man in Europe who has an intereſt more con- 
trary to it, conſidering all the circumſtances of things. 
I was very ſorry to ſee endeavours made to perſuade your 
Majeſty that there were allies, who could have the im- 
prudence to threaten to force you into a war. I cannot 
believe that any could be found who would have been 
impertinent enough to hold ſuch language, But al- 
ſuredly, theſe are the artifices of France, which has in- 
directly endeavoured to perſuade your Majeſty of it, in 
order to put them in a bad light, with much reaſon, in 
your imagination, I do not believe that there are any of 
theſe allies who would engage your Majeſty, or aſk you 
to do any thing but what is agreeable to the treaties 
which they have with you. At leaſt, I can anſwer with 
regard to this ſtate, which deſires nothing more than to 
do what is agreeable to your Majeſty, and to teſtify the 
inviolable attachment they have to your intereſts, and 
that they will never fail to contribute to your Majelty's 
greatneſs and power, which is alſo their true intereſt, 
and from which they will never depart. With regard te 
me, one of the greateſt mortifications which I have in 
the world is, that I have never till this time had any oc- 
caſion to be able to make your Majeſty ſee my true 264 
for your ſervice and your intereſts, I hope you Ww! 
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the contrary, or think they can make me believe that 
your Majeſty does not do me the honour to have any 


longer a friendſhip for me, as I ſee you ſuſpect will hap- 


zen by the letter which you have done me the favour ta 
write me, ſince it is ſo long ago that you have aſſured 
ne of the contrary, I can never have ſuch thoughts, 
eſpecially when I ſee the goodneſs which you have lately 
had to intereſt yourſelf in the violences which France 
tath committed againſt me in Orange. And I hope 
that you will protect me, and get me reparation and ſa- 
tsfaction for what I have ſuffered ſo unjuſtly there. If 
the news which I have received be true, that France has 
taken all the principality of Orange, under pretence of 
n old pretenſion of the houſe of Longueville, I ſhall be 
entirely ruined if your Majeſty does not aſſiſt me with 
rigour, and cauſe to be given back to me what has been 
taken with ſo much injuſtice, I expect this from your 
goodneſs, and the aſſurances which you do me the favour 
to give me of the continuation of your friendſhip, and 
tecauſe I ſhall be all my life, with a profound reſpect, 
jour moſt humble, and moſt obedient nephew, and 
ervant.“ 


In the courſe of the diſpute with Spain about Luxem- 
bourg, France ſeized the principality of Orange under 
ſetence that it belonged to the houſe of Longueville, 
Charles, as appears by the letter laſt cited, had flattered 
lie Prince of Orange with his protection in that matter, 
However, he never gave it. 

On this head there are the three following letters 


mong Lord Preſton's diſpatches, in Mr, Graham of 


Vetherby's poſſeſſion. 
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Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jentins.— Hat no orders for 
concur with the Dutch Ambaſſador in aſking redreſs abmt [ 
the principality of Orange. 4 


SIR, Paris, Dec. 23, S. N. 1682. 


(c 
rc I HAVE received two of yours of the 4th inſtant, ; 


S. V. in one of which you are pleaſed to let ne ge 
know, that his Majeſty would be glad to know what 
offices the Dutch Ambaſlador would engage me in, 
in the affair of Orange, I acquainted you ſome time 
ſince, by one of the 28th of November laſt, that th 
Dutch Ambaſſador had ſent to me twice or thrice tc 
know if I had received any orders in that affair; m 
anſwer was, that I had not, which was all that paſſed 
between us. I have ſeen him ſeveral times ſince, and 
he never of late hath ſaid any thing to me of it; but! 


if [ 
believe he might have heard from Holland, that th but 
Prince was reſolved to make application to his Majeſty jeſty 
and ſo he might imagine. that I had received his com al 


mands in it. I have it from a good hand, that it is re 
ſolved, that Monſieur Heinſius ſhall come, but his jour Mo 
ney is retarded at the preſent, till they know his Ma 
jeſty's reſolutions, it being hoped there, that I ſhall ha La 
his commands to act in concert with him. It is m 
duty to repreſent all things as truly as I can; and I mu 
tell you, that I believe no manner of ſucceſs is to b 
hoped from any inſtances which may be made in tha 
affair; for beſides what is perſonal betwixt this Kin 
and the Prince, they do ſay that it is a private buſine' on! 
and that it doth no way regard the affairs of Europe Prep 
though in this caſe it may very juſtly be alledged, tha 
ſince there is particular care taken of the Prince e 
Orange and his intereſts, by the treaty of Nimigue F. 
what hath been done againſt him of late, and the pqq berpc 
9 ceedin * 
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cteding of the French at Orange, can be no other than 
a formal controvention of that treaty.” 


Lord Preſton to Secretary Fenkins.—T7 the ſame purpoſe. 


Paris, March 21, S. N. 1683. 
( T* Dutch Ambaſſador brought Monſieur Heinſius 


' the day after his arrival, to make me a viſit. He 
aſked me if I had received any orders to act in concert 
with him in the affair of Orange, I told him I had 

WT received none. He told me that his Majeſty had pro- 

miſed that as ſoon as he had notice of his (Monſieur 

Heinſius's) arrival here, that I ſhould have inſtructions in 

this affair, and that the States General had written to his 

Majeſty to ſignify his departure. If his Majeſty doth 

think of this, I muſt beg to have his punctual orders 

dow far I am to engage with Monſieur Heinſius; and that 
if I am to join with him, we may preſent no memorials 
but ſuch as are firſt ſeen and approved of by his Ma- 
jeſty. J ſee very well that it will be a buſineſs of vo- 
lume and of trouble enough. Monſieur Spankheim hath 
orders alſo from the Elector of Brandenbourg to act with 
Monſieur Heinſius.“ 


Lird Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. The Dutch Am- 
baſſador has no ſucceſs. 


SIR, Paris, October 24, S. N. 1682. 


MON SIEUR Heinſius finding that he can obtain 

nothing in this court, in the affair of Orange, did 
on Tueſday laſt demand his audience of Conge, and is 
cl Preparing to leave this place in a few days.” 


e France had indeed little reaſon to be afraid of the in- 
Oo eerpoſition of England upon the continent at this time. 
Barillon 
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Barillon writes, April 2, 1682, that having warned 
Charles not to be drawn into a war againſt France, that 
Prince anſwered, “ Leave me to myſelf. I know the 
danger from which I have eſcaped ; and it will not de 
eaſy to make me run into it again.“ 


Soon after the ſecret treaty of the year 1681, be. 
tween Charles and Louis, the Duke of York quitted his 
exile in Scotland, and came to attend his brother, 
Louis the XIV th, knowing the Duke's attachment to 
France, and the weight he might have in keeping his 
brother ſteady to the ſecret treaty, ordered Barillon to 


act in concert with him, and writ the following letter tv 


the Duke. 
Tranſlation. 


Letter from Louis the XIV th to the Duke of York, March 
20, 1682, upon his return from Scotland. —Trufls to his 
keeping his brother firm to the late ſecret treaty. 

6c MY brother, I have learnt by the laſt letters from 

Mr. Barillon, my Ambaſlador in England, that 
you was to be in a few days at Newmarket with the 

King, my brother ; this news was the more agreeable to 

me, as beſides the intereſt I take in all that concerns 

you, through the ſincere and cordial affection I bear you, 

I fee alſo, that your councils and firmneſs will henceforth 

be very neceſſary to ſtrengthen the King of Great Bri- 

tain in the reſolution to avail himſelf of the means J have 
offered him to confirm the peace, and render immovable 
the ties of friendſhip, to which vou have ſo much con- 
tributed. Mr. Barillon will more fully inform you of 
my intentions; and I aſſure myſelf you will the more 


readily believe what he ſhall ſay on my part, as he can- 
9 not 


not 


Orar 


. 
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not expreſs ſufficiently to what a degree I wiſh to procure 
your ſatisfaction,” 


— — — 


In King William's box and in Doctor Morton's 
hands, there are many letters from the Duke of York to 
the Prince of Orange, in the period between his return 
ſrom Scotland, and the death of King Charles, concern- 
ing the diſputes of France with Spain, and with the 
Prince of Orange. I print them, and in the order of 
time, becauſe by that means the effects of his connexions 
with France will beſt appear. 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—-l[s to in- 
tereſt himſelf about the principality of Orange. — Wiſhes 
for peace. 


London, December 26, 1682. 


Hs evening I received yours of the firſt of Ja- 

nuary, by which I am very ſorry to find the ill 
uſage you have ſtill in the affair of Orange, and ſhall be 
ſure this night, ſo ſoon as I can ſpeak with his Majeſty, 
to ſhew him your letter, and to preſs him to do his part, 
that thoſe extraordinary proceedings may have an end; 
and ſhould be glad all things in Chriſtendom might end 
in peace and quietneſs.“ 


Duke of York ta the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame 
purpoſe 


London, January 8, 1683. 


HAVE now received yours of the 12th, and did 
put his Majeſty in mind again of your affair of 
Orange, who told me he would be ſure to move in it 
Wien it ſhould be a proper time. I- agree with you, 
* O 2 that 
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that no body has more reaſon to deſire peace than your. 
ſelf, and ſince you are of that mind, I hope you wil 
take thoſe meaſures that are neceſſary to obtain it; and 
though you need not ſcparate from your allies, you may 
give them good advice, which I believe the Spaniards 


would follow, if you gave it them, they being no way 


prepared to make war; and I fear the Emperor will have 
enough to do to defend himſelf from the Turk.” 


The Dube of York to the Prince of Orange.—Diffrs from 
the Prince as to foreign politics. 


Windſor, Auguſt 14, 1683, 


6c T HoOVon we differ in our opinions as to affairs 

on your ſide of the water (which I am ſorry for), 
that ſhall not alter my kindneſs to you: For people may 
be very good friends, I think, though they may differ in 
point of judgment, as well in matter of ſtate, as re- 
ligion.“ 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Blames the 
Spaniards for not accepting Charles's mediation, — Bitter- 
neſs againſt the late conſpirators, 


Wincheſter, Sept. 2, 1683. 
«© HAD, before I received yours, heard of the 


French troops being to march into Flanders ; and 
ſince the Spaniards will not fave all by demoliſhing of 
Luxembourg, I do not ſee what is to be done, *T1s 
what they might have long expected, and I believe it had 
happened ſooner had not the King interpoſed ; and if 
where you are, people had been of this mind, and the 
arbitraticn had been accepted of, this invaſion had not 
been, and all Chciſtendom had been in peace, and free 
to have aſſiſted the Emperor againſt the Turk. We 

have 


hav 
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bey 
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have as great devils to deal with here, for though ſome 
of the conſpirators have been taken and executed, yet 
that party are as malicious and fiery as ever; ſo that we 
here muſt look to ourſelves, and not engage in any war 
beyond ſea.“ | 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſame pur- 
| poſe about Spain. 


Wincheſter, Sept. 9, 1683. 


« T SEE by yours of the 1oth, which I received on 

Friday after I came from Portſmouth, that you 
were come back to the Hague, upon the news of the 
march of the French into Flanders, to conſider what 
was to be done upon it. I could have wiſhed the Spa- 
niards would have taken other meaſures to have pre- 
\ Wh vented it, which they might have done, and not have 
put ſo hard a taſk on their allies to help them, againſt ſo 
powerful a Prince as they have now to deal with, with- 
out hazarding all as they now do.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. = Anxious for peace 
with France. 


London, Nov. 9, 1683. 
a [1 AST night I received yours by Mr. Borſtel of the 


id gth, and had before heard of the good news of 
de taking of Grave; and am as ſorry as any body can 
1 de that the war is begun in Flanders, and wiſh that 
ad while the winter laſts, ſome means of accommodation 
n be found, that all Chriſtendom may be in peace.“ 
the 
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The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — To the ſang 
purpoſe 


London, April 7, 1684. 
cc I FIND by yours of the 11th that you are troubled 


at the laſt anſwer you had from the King con. 


cerning the propoſals had been made to him by Mr. Cit. 
ters, and we here are troubled that none of the propoſals 
made by the French have been hearkened unto, nor none 
made to them, which might probably be accepted by 
them, there being nothing more defired here, than that 
all Chriſtendom might be in peace, which I fear will 
bardly be brought about, now that the King of France 
ſets out ſo ſoon for the army.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Anxious for peact 
with France. Severity againſt the conſpirators. 


Windſor, April 15, 1684. 

« FO-MoRROW I am to go to London for two or 

three days, where one Halloway, one of the 
conſpirators, is to be tryed, though he might have been 
hanged without that ceremony, having been taken and 
already outlawed, but this way 1s choſen to make more 
public what he has confeſſed of that damnable con- 
ſpiracy. I am glad to find by our Flanders letters that 
the Spaniards begin to hearken to ſuch a truce as was 
propoſed by France. 
the ſame mind, and then there may be hopes of having 


a peace, which is very much wiſhed for here, and ought 


to be in my mind every where elſe,” 


I wiſh all their allies may be ot 
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Dube of York to the Prince of Orange. Pretends to be 
diſpleaſed with the taking of Luxembourg. 


London, May 30, 1684. 


« [ HAD not yours of the 3oth, which ſhould have 

come to me the poſt before, till Tueſday laſt, and 
that ſo late that I could not then anſwer it. I believe, 
bon after you had written it you had the news of the 
aking of Luxembourg: Sure it was a great neglect in 
the Spaniards to have ſo few men in it, eſpecially ſince 
hey looked on it as a place of ſuch conſequence, I 


tope now they will make peace, and not loſe all the 


rſt of Flanders, as they have done that important 
rn.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Approves of the 
States advances of peace to France. 


London, June 26, 1684. 

"\FESTERDAY before I came from Windſor, I re- 

_ ceived yours of the goth, by which I fee you 
rere a-going back to the Hague, and your troops to 
heir ſeveral garriſons in Holland. I cannot be of your 
hind as to what the States have done, for I think they 
ad nothing elſe to do, but to agree to what was pro- 
pled to them by France, as the only means to have a 
race, which I am ſure is the true intereſt of Holland 
io Wb veil as England, and therefore am glad at what they 
be ave done; and if the Spaniards be wiſe they ought to 
«lo too, ſince by it Flanders is ſaved.” 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Il iſbes Fran; 
offer of à twenty years truce to be accepted. 


London, February 15, 1684, 
oh S for matters here, all things go very well and 
quietly, and his Majeſty's authority encreaſes 
every day. I could wiſh with all my heart, that where 
you are, the French propoſals of a truce for twenty 
years were hearkened to, being perſuaded that would be 
much better for all Chriſtendom than a war.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Partial to Fred 
terms of peace, 


Newmarket, March 10, 1684. 


4 A® for news, this place affords none; and God be 

thanked all things are very quiet in our country; 
I am ſorry they are not ſo on your ſide of the water, | 
ſee the King's anſwer to the propoſals that were given 
him by Monſieur Citters from the allies, was not then 
come to you, but long before this it is; I could have 
wiſhed they had been more reaſonable, that ſome goud 
might have come of them.“ | 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.— Anxious for pra 
with. France. Partial to French terms. 


London, March 25, 1684- 


be 1 HE AR by your letters, that you were making 4 

the preparations for a war, and that you have len 
more troops into Flanders, beſides. thoſe you have fl 
ready there; but for all that, if what we hear fro 
France be true, of the Empreſs having ſent a courie 
into Spain to adviſe the acceptance of the truce, I ui 


hope there may yet be a peace, I ſee by what you fa) 
. Vo 
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you are not ſatisfied with the anſwer his Majeſty made to 
the propoſals made by Mr. Citters in the name of the 


allies ; I am ſorry for it, ſince his Majeſty can give no 
other anſwer,” 


Partly in King William's box, and partly in DoQor 
Morton's hands, are many letters from the Duke of York 
to the Prince of Orange, concerning the invaſion of the 
liberties of the city, and the Rye-houſe plot, I print all 
theſe alſo, and in the order of time. 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. The ſucceſs in the 
city mortifying to the Whigs, 


London, October 24, 1682. 


a A® for news, all things go very well here, and 

Pritchards has carried it againſt Gold and Cor- 
niſh ; to-morrow it is to be declared at the common 
hall, ſo that we ſhall have a good and loyal Lord Mayor, 
as well as two Sheriffs of the ſame ſtamp, which is a 
mighty mortification to the whigs.”” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange.—Verdi& againſt 
Lord Gray and Pilkinton mortiſying to the ſeditious. 


London, November 28, 1682. 


3 As for the news of this place, you have already 

heard what has paſt as to Lord Gray and Pilkin- 
ton . laſt week, that I need not repeat it again to you 
what was done to the laſt has mortified very much that 
{:ditious and turbulent party which now loſe ground 
every day.“ 


Vor, I. * P 
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Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —His opinim f 
Shafteſbury and Lord Keeper North, 


Windſor, December 18, 1682, 


ce I FIND by yours of the 22d, which I had yeſterday 

at London, that Lord Shafteſbury was at Am- 
ſterdam, and do eaſily believe that you will have nothing 
to do with ſuch a kind of a man as he, that is ſo very 
great an enemy to all our family in general, as well as : 
particular one to me, I am told that many of the fa- 
natic party flock to him, and no doubt, to his power he 
will do his part to do what harm he can to us. We 
came from London this morning, where I do not know 
whether the Lord Chancellor were alive or dead, he 
being ſpeechleſs aft night; *tis believed that Lord Chief 
Juſtice North will ſucceed him, who is both able and 
bold, as well as very loyal.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange, — Monmouth owns 
the conſpiracy. 


London, November 27, 1683. 
cc THOUGH you will hear the news I am going to 


tell you from other hands, *tis too conſiderable a 
one for me not to write it to you; *tis that the Duke of 
Monmouth on Saturday laſt came and delivered himſclt 
up to the ſecretary, and deſired he might ſpeak with the 
King and myſelf alone; ſo ſoon as the ſecretary had ad- 
vertiſed his Majeſty, he went down to the ſecretary, 
taking me along with him ; where the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, after having aſked his Majeſty's pardon in the 
humbleſt manner imaginable, and owned his knowledge 
of the whole conſpiracy, except that part of the aſſaſſi- 
nation, aſked pardon of me alſo, and ſaid as much to me 
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upon that ſubject as I could expect of him, with all the 
promiſes of his good behaviour for the future, a man 
could ſay: After his Majeſty had heard all he had to ſay, 
he ordered the ſecretary to put him into the cuſtody of a 
Serjeant at Arms, till further pleaſure; the next day his 
Majeſty ordered his releaſe, and has ordered his pardon 
to be prepared, — pardoned him, and permits him 
to be at court again.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Algernon Sidney's 
death and Monmouth's confeſſion will give the lie ta the 
IVhigs. 

London, December 4, 1683. 

S for news here, Algernon Sidney is to be beheaded 
on Friday next on the "Tower-hill, which beſides 
the doing juſtice on ſo ill a man, will give the lie to the 
whigs, who reported he was not to ſuffer. The Duke 
of Monmouth, alſo, I am told, will ſome way or other 
give them the lie, by owning in a more public way, than 
he has done yet, his knowledge of the confpiracy ; which 
that rebellious party, and ſome of his dependers, endea- 

voured to perſuade the world he knew nothing of.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Dude of Monmouth 
retracis. — Account of Algernon Sidney's death, 


London, December 7, 1683. 


BELIEVE you will be as much ſurpriſed with the 
news of the Duke of Monmouth's being ordered to 

20 out of Whitehall, and not to appear in his Majeſty's 
preſence, as you were at his coming in, and being per- 
mitted to ſtay at court, His Majeſty ſent this morning 
the Vice Chamberlain with that meſſage to him, being 
very much diſpleaſed with his not owning by a letter or 
paper under his hand, his knowledge of the conſpiracy, 
*P 2 as 
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as he had done it, by word of mouth, to his Majeſty and of 
myſelf; beſides which, ſome of his ſervants and depen- of 
ders reported every where, that what was in the Gazette jel 
concerning him was falſe, for that he had never owned yc 
any knowledge of the conſpiracy, which diſingenuous cl: 
proceeding of his did ſo anger his Majeſty, that it obliged an 
him to ſhew his diſpleaſure to him, as he has done; and th 
now *tis viſible to all the world, that he only deſigned by on 
his coming in, to get his pardon, and to keep his credit dr 
with his party ſtill, both which he has now done; and 
though his coming in and being pardoned as he was, has D 
done ſome harm; I hope this good will come of it, that 
his Majeſty will now never believe any thing he fays 
again, and then he can do but little harm. Algernon 
Sidney was beheaded this day, died very reſolutely, and 8 
like a true rebel and republican,” 
| a \ 
Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Monmouth in fit 
diſgrace. — The Duke of York vexed at war breaking cut pri 
againſt France again, co 
London, December 14, 1683. 4 
Received yeſterday yours of the 18th, and by it ſee I 6 
you were ſurpriſed with the news of the Duke of dir 
Monmouth's being come to court, and believe you were he 
no leſs ſurpriſed with his behaviour fince, and what hap- Ur 
pened to him upon it, of all which I have already given mi 
you an account. On Wedneſday his Majeſty told the litt 
council all that had paſt in that affair of the Duke of * 
Monmouth, and ſhewed them the letter he would have J\ 
had that Duke have ſigned, and ordered the letter, and ct} 
what he had ſaid, to be regiſtered in the council books, a | 
to ſatisfy the world of the truth of all that paſt, and that En 
the Duke of Monmouth had owned to him the know- Ar 
ledge of all the conſpiracy, Except the aſſaſſinating part, WI on; 
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of which he ſaid he knew nothing; and after the Duke 
of Monmouth's behaviour, it was neceſſary for his Ma- 


jeſty to ſay what he did in council, Before I had had 


your laſt letter, J had heard of the Spaniards having de- 
clared war againſt France; I was ſorry to hear it, being 
an enemy to war, and fear moſt of you on your fide of 
the water will be engaged in it. We here ſhall keep out 
on't, I hope, as well as we can, for we will not be 
drawn into it, having enough to do at home.” 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — His opinion of 
Algernon Sidney's Iaft ſpeech, and of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

London, January 4, 1684. 

« { HAVE received yours of the 4th, and by it ſee you 

had read Algernon Sidney's paper, and though it was 

a very treaſonable and inſolent one, yet, *twas thought 

fit to have it printed, that the world might ſee what his 

principles were, and what both he and the reſt of the 
conſpicators drove at, and its being publiſhed has really 
done good, His trial alſo is come out, and I haveſent it 
to my daughter, by one who goes with the pacquet boat. 
do very eaſily believe you were ſurpriſed at the extraor- 
dinary carriage of the Duke of Monmouth, and ſince 
he was no truer a convert, *twas very well he ſhewed 
himſelf ſo ſoon, for had he ſtayed and diſlembled, he 
might have done much miſchief; but now he can do but 
little, for all the world is now ſatisfied, he is never to be 
truſted, and then he has all his vain fancies in his head, 
is not now certain where he is; his wife and ſome 
ethers of his friends ſay, he is gone beyond ſea, and by 

a letter out of Zealand, they give an account of two 

Engliſh gentlemen which landed there, and went for 

Antwerp, and by the deſcription they make of them, 

one of them ſhould be he; if he be in Flanders, IJ ſup- 
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poſe by that time you have this you will have heard 


N. 9 
Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. — Complains of * 
bis ſeeing the Duke of Menmoutb. 5 
Windſor, May 20, 1684, D 
, 08 1 FIND by your letter, that the Duke of Monmouth * 
had been to ſee you: I do not at all wonder that he * 
did not ſend to advertiſe you of his coming to you, but ” 
do think it odd enough for him to preſent himſelf to you, oy 
after his having been engaged in fo horrid a conſpiracy, ot 
for the alteration of the government, and ruin of the th 
King and our family; and his refuſing fince he had his 1 
pardon to own that under his hand, which he conſeſſed the 
to the King, I being by, is ſure in its ſelf, as offenſive 12 
to his Majeſty and myſelf, as any thing can be, and MI 
ſhews he did it to keep up his credit with his rebellious * 
party, and his vain pretenſions to the crown. For what af 
elſe could have made him refuſe to ſign, what he had ll ** 
owned himſelf to the King and me, which is the greateſt 5 
reflection imaginable upon both of us, as if he had not : 
owned that to us, which his Majeſty required him to 
fign? When I began my letter, I did not think to have 
faid ſo much to you concerning the Duke of Mon-. 
mouth; and let him give what reaſons he pleaſes for the ö 
occaſion of his being at Bruxelles, I can never truſt to D 
what he ſays or believe him, and I think you will be to 1 
blame if you do.“ H 
Duke of York to the Princeſs of Orange. Complains of her bers 
huſband for ſeeing Lord Brandon, and the Dute of 
Monmouth. 
Windſor, June 6, 1684. E 
« T HAD not yours of the gth till Wedneſday, by which * 
Ve 


I find you have received mine. I wrote to you upon 
the ſubject of Lord Brandon, and I eaſily believe, that 


you 
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you might have forgotten for what he had been in the 
Tower, yet others could not be ignorant of it, nor have 
ſo ſhort memories; and I muſt need tell you, it ſcanda- 
liſes all loyal and monarchical people here, to know how 
well the Prince lives with, and how civil he is to the 
Duke of Monmouth, and Lord Brandon ; and it heartens 
exceedingly the factious party here, which are a ſort of 
people that one would think the Prince ſhould not ſhew 
any countenance to; and in this affair methinks you 
might talk with the Prince (though you meddle in no 
others); the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Brandon, and 
the reſt of that party, being declaredly my mortal ene- 
mies. And let the Prince flatter himſelf as he pleaſes, 
the Duke of Monmouth will do his part, to have a puſh 
with him for the crown, if he, the Duke of Monmouth, 
outlive the King and me. Some poſts ſince I wrote 
pretty freely to the Prince upon this ſubject in general, 
to which I have yet had no anſwer: However, it will 
become you very well to ſpeak to him of it.“ 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. —Belizves Monmauth 
is in England. 


St. James's, Dec. 2, 1684. 
As for neus, there is little returning amongſt us, all 
things being very quiet here; what is moſt talked 
on is, about the Duke of Monmouth to know where he 
Is; 'tis believed he is here for ſeveral reaſons, beſides that 
be was neither in Holland nor Flanders when the laſt let- 
ters came from thence.” 


Barillon's letter of 19 July, 1683, gives the account 
waich [ have given of Louis the XIVth interpoſing to 
due the life of Lord Ruſſel, 
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Men who look into the true, becauſe the ſecret ſource: 
of hiſtory to be found in the writings of the actors of the 
times, will generally find them filled with the animoſities 
of their anceſtors againſt each other, and upon that ac. 
count many of thoſe who are called prudent men, and 
who think themſelves ſo, are apt to ſay that a veil had 
better be drawn over them. Yet in inquiries of this kind 
we ſhall always find, even amidſt the fierceſt contentions 
of party, a degree of private virtue on which the mind 
of the inquirer repoſes itſelf with joy. The deſcendants 
of Lord Ruſſel will feel pleaſure in hearing that Lord 
Dartmouth, though of all others the moſt perſonally zt- 
tached to Charles and James, and the moſt intereſted in 
any misfortune which could befal them, begged the lite 
of Lord Ruſſel from that ſovereign whom he had offended, 
Strangers to theſe families will read it with pleafure, 
becauſe it confirms one of the molt pleaſing of all truths, 
that tenderneſs of mind and courage go continually toge- 
ther. In the manuſcript notes upon Biſhop Burnet”; 
Hiſtory by the Earl of Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Queen Anne, which the preſent Earl of Dartmouth was 
ſo good as to ſhow me, there is the following paſlage: 

« My father told the King, the pardoning of Lori 
Ruſſel would lay an eternal obligation upon a very great 
and numerous family, and the taking his life would never 
be forgotten; and his father being alive it would have 
little effect upon the reſt of the family beſides reſent- 
ments; and certainly there was ſome regard due to Lord 
Southampton's daughter, and her children, Ihe King 
anſwered, All that is true; but it is as true, that if I do 
not take his life he will ſoon have mine; which would 
admit of no reply.” 
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The petitions of the Earl of Bedford and of Lord Ruſſel to 
King Charles, for Lord Ruſſel's life, mentioned in the 
Memeirs, are in theſe words. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty. 
The humble petition of William Earl of Bedford, 


Humbly ſheweth ; 


TH AT could your petitioner have been admitted into 

your preſence, he would have laid himſelf at your 
royal feet in behalf of his unfortunate ſon, himſelf and 
his diſtreſſed and diſconſolate family, to implore your 
royal mercy ; which he never had the preſumption ta 
think could be obtained by any indirect means. But 
ſhall think himſelf, wife, and children, much happier ta 
be left but with bread and water, than to loſe his dear 
ſon for ſo foul a crime as treaſon againſt the beſt of 
Princes, for whoſe life he ever did, and ever ſhall pray 
more than for his own. 


May God incline your Majeſty's heart to the 
prayers of an afflicted old father, and not 
bring gray hairs with ſorrow to my grave. 


To the King's moſt excellent Majeſly. 
The humble petition of William Ruſſel, 


Moſt humbly ſheweth ; 


HAT your petitioner does once more caſt himſelf at 
your Majeſty's feet, and implores, with all humi- 
ity, your mercy and pardon, ſtill avowing that he never 
tad the leaſt thought againſt your Majeſty's life, nor any 
gn to change the government; but humbly and ſor- 
owfully conſeſſes his having been preſent at thoſe meet- 
Vor. I. *Q ings, 
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ings, which he is convinced were unlawful and juſtly 
provoking to your Majeſty; but being betrayed by ig. 
norance and inadvertence, he did not decline them as he 
ought to have done, for which he is truely and heartily 
ſorry; and therefore humbly offers himſelf to your Ma- 
jeſty to be determined to live in any part of the world 
which you ſhall appoint, and never to meddle any more 
in the affairs of England, but as your Majeſty ſhall be 
pleaſed to command him. 


May it therefore pleaſe your Majeſty 


To extend your royal favour and mercy to your peti- 
tioner, by which he will be for ever engaged to 
pray for your Majeſty, and to devote his life to 
your ſervice, 


It is probable that Charles was not ignorant of a fat 
hinted at by Algernon Sidney at his trial; to wit, that 
he had been the cauſe of preventing a ſcheme to aſlaſſi- 
nate the King in his youth. From two letters of Col- } 
bert to his own court, dated 4th and 25th Auguſt 1670, 
it appears, that the French court gave information to 
Charles of Sidney's being then at Paris, and deſired to 
know how they ſhould act with regard to him; that Lord 
Arlington propoſed to Charles, that a penſion ſhould be 
given by France to Mr. Sidney, becauſe he was in ſtraits; 
and that Charles conſented to it. Charles at firſt allo 
agreed, that he ſhould be at liberty to continue at Paris, 
but afterwards changed his mind, and defired he might 
be removed from it. The preſcience which Charles, 
even in the plenitude of his power at this period, had of 
the conſequence of this man, then an exile, and in want, 
is ſweetly flattering to thoſe who enjoy this our Temple 


of Liberty, becauſe it ſhows, that the true greatneſs of 
every | 
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every individual depends upon himſelf. Upon this head 
Colbert, in his letter of 4th Auguft 1670, relates Charles's 
expreſſions with regard to Sidney, thus: “ The King 
(Charles) ſaid to me again, that he did not care whether 
the ſaid Sidney lived in Paris, Languedoc, or any other 
place he pleaſed, provided he did not return to England, 
where, ſaid he, his pernicious ſentiments, ſupported with 
ſo great parts and courage, might do much hurt.” And 
in Colbert's letter of 25th Auguſt 1670, he ſays, Charles 
ſaid to him of Sidney, „That it was proper to let him 
return to Languedoc, and that he could not be too far 
from England.” And in other letters I obſerved, that 
wherever Charles ſpoke of Sidney, he called him “ un 
homme de cceur et d'eſprit:“ which may perhaps be 
tranſlated “ a man of heart and head.“ 


—— 


2. —ͤ— ——— 


In King William's box, there is, in Lord Portland's 
dand- writing, the following copy of a letter from the 
Prince of Orange to him, concerning the Prince's hav- 
ing ſeen the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Brandon, 
after the Rye-houſe plot. 


Tranſlation. 


Cimplains of Chudleigh's inſolence.— His reaſons for ſeeing the 
Duke of Monmouth and Lord Brandon. 


Hague, 7th July, 1684. 

II is a long time ſince I troubled you with my let- 

ters, having nothing good to write you about public 
affairs, which have taken the turn you know of ; but 
| cannot help communicating to you an affair which has 
dappened to me. Two days ago, Mr. Chudleigh came 
io tell me, that he had an order from the King to inform 
mr, that his Majeſty took ill my having ſeen the Duke 
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of Monmouth and Lord Brandon; and after having 
given him my reaſons why I did not think I had been in 
the fault, he gave me a reprimand for the honours of 
war which I had cauſed to be paid to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, in a manner ſo inſolent, and at the ſame time 
owning that he had no order for it, that if I had not had 
conſideration for his character, I would not kave ſuffered 
it as I did, He has behaved, on many occaſions, very 
impertinently with regard to me, being a very fooliſh 
and impertinent man, But I bave not liked to complain 
of it, not even upon this occaſion, knowing well that 
in the preſent conjuncture I ſhould not have been liſtened 
to. I thought it right to inform only you of it, that if 
you think it neceſſary, and ſee an occaſion, you may let 
his Majeſty know of it, as alſo that I do not think! 
have given any occaſion for his being diſſatisfied with me 
for ſeeing the Duke of Monmouth and Lord Brandon, 
The firſt is his ſon, whom he has pardoned for the faults 
which he may have committed; and though he has re- 
moved him from his preſence, I know that in the bottom 
of his heart, he has always ſome friendſhip for him, and 
that the King cannot be angry with him. With regard 
to the other, it is true he has been in the Tower, but he 
was ſet at liberty without any thing having been proved 
againſt him, at leaſt ſo far as I know, I aſſure you that 
I would never ſee, much leſs give any ſort of protection 
to, people who have committed any crime againſt his 
Majeſty. I am too much attached by duty and inclina- 
tion to his ſervice, to do it, for which ſervice I will ſpare 
neither my life nor my fortune. Of which I intreat you 
to aſſure his Majeſty when you think proper, and not 
take amiſs the trouble which I now give you,” 


From Barillon's diſpatches in the Depot at Verſailles, 


it appears, that after the Rye-houſe plot, King Charles 
and 


you 
it is 
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and the Duke of York were on the very worſt terms with 
the Prince of Orange; that they even ſuſpected him of 
having encouraged that part of it in which the great men 
were engaged; that they refuſed a viſit which he offered 


of Orange in the end of the year 1684, to vindicate his 
conduct from the different accuſations brought againſt it, 
he was received with coldneſs. 

The following letters, in King William's cabinet, 
from the Duke of York at that time to the Prince, cor- 
reſpond with Barillon's relations, 


Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Much out of 


humour with him. 


London, October 3, 1684. 


60 I HAVE had your's of the 2d, and you may be ſure 

that I ſhall do my part in what concerns you, but 
it is neceſſary you do your's to ſatisfy the King; and 
pray conſider, whether he has had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with ſeveral things you have done for ſome time paſt, I 
could ſay more to you upon this ſubject, but am not 
encouraged to do it, ſince I have found that you have 
had fo little conſideration for things I have ſaid to you, 


which I thought of concern to our family, though you 
did not,” 


The Duke of York to the Prince of Orange. Out of humour 
with the Prince. 


Whitehall, Jan. 2, 1684. 


* T HAD this night after I came from the play your's 

of the gth, in which you repeat to me what was in 
your's of the 2d. To both which, all I can ſay is, that 
it is neceſſary you do your part, before you can expect 
tic King can be ſatisſied with you.“ 


them; and that, when Van Citters was ſent by the Prince 
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All true Engliſhmen were unhappy at the differences 
between Charles and the Prince of Orange. Among 
others who wrote to the Prince of Orange on this ſub. 
ject, Lord Godolphin took the liberty to Co it. 


Lord Godolphin to the Prince of Orange.—Laments his 
differences with Ring Charles. In the Depot. 


Whitehall, April 18, 1684, 


& F T was with abundance of joy and ſatisfaction that I 

received the honour of your Highneſs's letter, and 
the aſſurance you are pleaſed to give me, that you ſtil! 
preſerve ſome remembrance of me, and ſome remainder 
of that goodneſs which you have expreſſed to me on fq 
many eccaſfions, I wilt not trouble your Highneſs with 
any compliments, knowing very well how little you care 
for them. Put I imagine your Highneſs will eaſily be- 
lieve, I am extremely and particularly ſenſible of our 
general unhappineſs from the want of that right under- 
ſtanding between the King and your Highneſs, which is 
fo neceſſary for both your intereſts, that J ſhould hope, 
and moſt humbly beſeech your Highneſs, that you would 
never loſe any occaſion of endeavouring to reſtore your- 
ſelf to that kindneſs and affection which the King is ſo 


naturally inclined to have for you. I dare not preſume to 


enter into particulars, or to trouble your Highneſs with 
my reaſonings upon this ſubject: I beg only that you 
will be pleaſed to preſerve me ſome ſmall place in your 
favourable thoughts, which I ſhall ſtudy to deſerve on 
all occaſions, as becomes your Highneſs's moſt obedient, 
humble, and moſt faithful ſervant.” 


TD PART EL SOOT-L 


The apathy of the Duke of York's character is ſtrongly 
marked in the two following letters to one of his friends, 
on two very intereſting ſubjects, to wit, the Earl of 
Argyle's condemnation, and the Duke of Monmouth's 
mercy to the Covenanters, With regard to the firſt he 
writes thus: 

« Edinburgh, Dec. 13, 1681. Lord Argyle's trial 
began yeſterday, and their forms in the juſtice court are 
ſo tedious, that they could not make an end of it then, 
but will as I believe this evening: And have reaſon to 
believe the jury will find the bill and not zgnoramus; and 
that little Lord will be once again at his Majeſty's 
mercy.” 


And with regard to the Duke of Monmouth's mercy 
to the Covenanters, the Duke of York writes thus from 
Edinburgh: —“ I find the generality of the beſt men 
here, much troubled at the indulgence the Duke of 
Monmouth got for the fanatics here, after they had 
been beaten ; and ſay it will encourage them to another 
rebellion.“ 


While we form a judgment of James's character from 
intrinſic evidence, that of his own letters, let us not 
condemn him by the lies of party. Biſhop Burnet, in 
giving an account of the Duke's ſhipwreck, in the year 
1682, imputes the loſs of above one hundred perſons of 
the nobleſt blood in Britain, to the inſenſibility of the 
Duke of York and Lord Dartmouth ; and would have it 
believed, that while the Duke neglected his friends, he 
layed his dogs and his prieſts, 
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The following letter diſproves the imputation: 


Earl of Dartmouth to Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq.— Account if 


the Duke's ſhipwreck, — In the poſſeſſion of the Earl 9 
Dartmouth. 


SIR, Sandwell, Jan. 25, 1682, | 


HIS is only in anſwer to the laſt paragraph in 

yours of the 21ſt. My father was on board the 
Glouceſter, but ſo little deſerved to have the drowning of 
a 150 men (which the biſhop has ſo liberally beſtowed 
upon him) laid chiefly to his charge, that it was in great 
meaſure owing to him, that any eſcaped after the ſhip 
had ftruck, He ſeveral times preſſed the Duke to pet 
into the boat, who refuſed to do it, telling him, that if 
he were gone, no body would take care of the ſhip, 
which he had hopes might be ſaved, if ſhe were not 
abandoned. But my father finding ſhe was ready to fink, 
told him if he ſtayed any longer they ſhould be obliged 
to force him out : Upon which the Duke ordered a ſtrong 
box to be lifted into the boat, which beſides being ex- 
tremely weighty, took up a good deal of time, as well 
as room. My father aſked him with ſome warmth, it 
there was any thing in it worth a man's life, The Duke 
anſwered that there were things of ſo great conſequence 
both to the King and himſelf, that he would hazard his 
own rather than it ſhould be loſt. Before he went off 
he enquired for Lord Roxborough and Lord Obrian, but 
the confuſion and hurry was ſo great that they could not 
be found : When the Duke and as many as ſhe would 
hold with ſafety were in the boat, my father ſtood with 
his ſword drawn to hinder the crowd from overſetting of 
her, which I ſuppoſe was what the biſhop eſteemed a 
fault; but the King thanked him publicly for the care he 


bad taken of the Duke; and the Dutcheſs, who was not 
apt 
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apt to favour him much upon other occaſions, ſaid upon 
this, that ſhe thought herſelf more obliged to him than 
to any man in the world, and ſhould do ſo, as long as ſhe 
lived. I cannot gueſs what induced the biſhop to charge 
my father with the long-boat's not being ſufficiently 
manned, for if that were true (which I much doubt) it 
was not under his direction, he being on board in no 
other capacity, but as a paſſenger and the Duke's ſer- 
vant: And I believe the reflection upon the Duke for 
his care of the dogs to be as ill grounded; for I re- 
member a ſtory (that was in every body's mouth at that 
time) of a ſtruggle that happened for a plank between 
dir Charles Scarborow, and the Duke's dog Mumper, 
which convinces me, that the dogs were left to take care 
of themſelves (as he did) if there were any more on 
board, which I never heard till the biſhop's ſtory-book 
was publiſhed, This is all in relation to that affair, that 
ever came to the knowledge of, Sir, your molt faithful 
humble ſervant,” 


The dependence of the two royal brothers upon France 
was at this time ſo extreme, that Barillon writes, 18th 
July 1683, that King Charles had thoughts of a mar- 
riage between the Princeſs Anne and Prince George of 
Denmark ; but that he and the Duke of York would 
taxe no reſolution till they knew how far it would be 
agreeable to Louis; and that Lord Sunderland had pro- 
poſed ſhe ſhould rather marry the Prince of Rhode fur 
Yon, in order to tie Charles and Louis faſter together, 


* 


France at this time meddled in almoſt every the moſt 
domeſtic affair of England. Barillon, as appears by his 
letters of the 10th and 28th of February, 1684, was 
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uneaſy that Lord Danby, however ſunk in the capacity 
of hurting France, ſhould be releaſed from the Tower, 
But the Duke of York, who ſaw better the contempt of 
parliament which was implied in admitting a perſon to 
bail who had been committed by parliament, expreſſed 
himſelf thus: “ The Duke of York told me, on ſpeak. 
ing on that head, that Lord Danby's releaſement could 
give him no fear, becauſe it would be a ſtill greater 
ſecurity that there was to be no parliament for a long 
time.“ 


——— 
. ——— 


Barillon writes on the 13th November 1684, and 8th 
January 1685, that the ſcheme was communicated to him 
of reforming the Iriſh army, by bringing papiſts into it, 
and making it a ſecurity for the King to truſt to againſt 
his other ſubjects. And at an after-period, to wit, on 
the 2d of April 1685, he writes, that King James had 
given the Duke of Ormond's regiment of cavalry to 
Talbot (afterwards Lord T yrconnel, and a papiſt) be- 
cauſe his brother had intended it. 


Between the diſſolution of Charles's laſt parliament 
and his death, Barillon's diſpatches having no great poli- 
tical objects, are full of the intrigues of the court. They 
ſhow that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, after the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament, changed her conduct intirely, 
owned to the King ſhe had been miſled by the popular 
party in the affair of the excluſion, believing that it would 
procure quiet to the King, whereas ſhe was now con- 
vinced that it was he who was aimed at through his 
brother, connected her intereſts with thoſe of the Duke 
of York, and brought Lord Sunderland again into ad- 
miniſtration on his promiſe of doing the ſame. 
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I was at much pains to find out, whether there was 
any evidence among Barillon's diſpatches of an intrigue, 
by the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, at the end of Charles's 
reign, to bring the Duke of Monmouth to court at the 
expence of the Duke of York, who was to be ſent away 
to Scotland ; and another by Lord Halifax to bring about 
a reconciliation of the King with the Prince of Orange 
at the expence of France, 

Barillon writes on the 5th of December 1684, that 
the Duke of York had then told him, that it was in- 
tended he ſhould go to Scotland ſoon, to hold a parlia- 
ment there, He writes on the 14th and 18th December 
of that year, that the Duke of Monmouth was ſecretly 
in London: And a marginal note in Barillon's account 
of the death of King Charles {hercafter to be printed) 
lays, that the King had then ſeen him. Barillon writes 
on the 8th January 1684, that Halifax was at that time 
at great pains to perſuade the King to be reconciled to 
the Prince of Orange and Duke of Monmouth. It 
appears from Barillon's diſpatch of the 26th of July 
1685 (to be printed in Appendix to Part I. Book II.), 
that Louis the XIVth had in the year 1684 diſcontinued 
the ſubſidy due to Charles by the ſecret treaty of the 
year 1681; the reaſon of which probably was, either 
becauſe he thought he ſtood no longer in need of the 
friendſhip of Charles, or becauſe he thought a reconci— 
lation between him and the Prince of Orange impoſ- 
ible: And perhaps this might have irritated Charles 
againſt France, towards the end of his life. Theſe 
things make it not impoſſible that ſome change was in 
avitation, But the evidence rather lies that the Dutcheſs 
of Portſmouth, whom Charles often duped as well as he 
did his miniſters, was /ignorant at leaſt of that part of 
the intrigue which regarded the intereſt of the Duke of 
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Vork. For on the goth of November 1684 Barillon 
writes, that the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, thinking her. 
ſelf dying, had adjured the King to ſtand by his brother, 
and had made him ſwear to do ſo; and that Charles told 
this to the Duke of York, who deſired Barillon to thank 
her. And Barillon in a letter in the next reign ſays, 
that the firſt viſit which King James paid after his 
brother's death, was to the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 


King Charles, two years before his death, came to 
know, that Louis the XIVth, in pretending to be his 
friend, had been intriguing againſt him with that part of 
his ſubjects which oppoſed him: And perhaps the conſci- 
ouſneſs that he was unpopular at home, diſtruſted by fo- 
reigners, and betrayed by that very Prince in whoſe cauſe 
he had ſuffered, brought on the melancholy which was 
obſerved in him towards the end of his reign. 

The following three letters from Lord Preſton, con- 
cerning the King's indignation at Falifſeau, the perſon 
who had ſome years before been ſent by the whig party 
to form meaſures with the French court, are in Lord 
Preſton's copy book of letters. 


Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Fenkins. = King Charles re- 
fuſes to receive Faliſeau as envoy, who had formerly been 
ſent by the whig party to the French court,—In Mr. 


Graham's poſſeſſion. 


SIR, Paris, December 16, S. N. 1682. 


ce V ONS. Spanheim, the envoy of Brandenbourg, 

drawing me afide yeſterday, told me that he had 
of late been very uneaſy, with the apprehenſion that his 
Majeſty may have an ill opinion of him for the part 
which he hath ſcemed to have borne in the buſineſs of 


Monſ. Faliſſeau, and that the great honour he hath al- 
ways 
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ways teſtified for him, and the great obligations which 
he hath to him, do oblige him to endeavour to juſtify and 
clear himſelf from having any deſign contrary to his 
ſervice in whatever he hath done in that affair. He ſaid, 
that when he was in England, the Elector, his preſent 
maſter, writ to him to find out a man, who would 
weekly give him a good account of what paſſed there, 
and that he would allow him a good penſion for it. That 
accordingly he recommended one Mr. Eglionby, who 
for ſome time continued to write; but his news being 
generally not very authentic, and often very ſtale, he was 


ordered to diſcharge him, and to find out another who 


might correſpond more exactly and more faithfully with 
him. He then caſt his eyes upon Monſ. Faliſſeau, as 
one qualified to give the EleCtor ſatisfaction on this mat- 
ter, he having alſo a year before recommended him to 
him as one capable of ſerving him at home. It is true, 
be ſaid, that when he named him, he aſſured him he had 
known him in that employment, but that he had no de- 
pendance on any one; and that for himſelf, he had had 
no manner of habitudes or familiarity ever with any 
perſon in whoſe ſervice he had been, Monſ. Faliſſeau 
embracing the propoſal, continued to write to Berlin for 
eight months entire, in which time the elector was ſo 
well ſatisfied with his advices, that he wrote him word, 
be was reſolved to make him his reſident in England, fo 
far was he from being the firſt mover of this thing. It 
could not then be imagined, he ſaid, that he ſhould be 
ſent thither as an incendiary under the protection of a 
character, the Elector, his maſter, never having concerned 
bimſelf in the intrigues of any court, it being alſo an 
inſtruction to all his miniſters which he ſent abroad, not 


to be of any cabals, or to countenance any factions in 


the court where they reſide, He ſaid more, that he 
found by his letters, that his Majeſty would be moved 
again 
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again in this affair, and deſired to receive the credentials 
of Monf, Faliſſeau. That the EleQor was concerned at 
what had paſſed, and thought, that he not being born x 
ſubject of England, could not well be refuſed as a mi- 
niſter there, without ſome good cauſe aſſigned. Hoy. 
ever, he was very ſure, that he being owned once one, if 
his Majeſty had the leaſt occaſion to be diſſatisfied with 
his conduct, upon intimation of it, he would forthwith 
be recalled. I anſwered, that I had heard what had 
paſted concerning that perſon in England, but that I had 
not much enquired why he was not owned as the Elec- 
tor's reſident; but perhaps the ſame reaſon that had ob- 
liged his Majeſty to refuſe him at firſt, might till be 
ſtrong againſt his receiving of him now. He ſaid, he 
hoped not; and that though he had no order to ſpeak 
this to me, yet he was very glad of the opportunity of 
Juſtifying himſelf in ſome meaſure in this matter to me.“ 


Lord Preſlon to Mr. Secretary Fenkins. — Charles orders 
Faliſſeau ta leave the kingdom. 


+ = OA Paris, Dec. 23, S. N. 1682. 


* ONS. Spanheim took an occaſion again yeſterday 

to ſpeak to me on the affair of Monſ. Faliſſeau, 
he having received an account from England of his Ma- 
jeſty's laſt orders to him to depart the kingdom, as allo 
the copies of the letters which paſſed betwixt the King 
and the Elector, which, I ſuppoſe, were tranſmitted to 
him from Berlin: By the favour of Mr, Blathwayte! 
was alſo adviſed of what had paſſed, and had alſo the 
Copies of thoſe letters which enabled me the better to 
Juitify the reaſons which his Majeſty had to do what was 
innocent ; however, he could have wiſhed that his Ma- 
jeſty would not have expreſſed his reſentment fo ſuddenly 
againſt Faliſſeau, upon the receipt of the Elector“ 


letter 0 
Lan- 
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I anſwered, that he had more reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the civility and reſpect which his Majeſty had expreſſed 
to the Elector on the proceeding, becauſe that whilſt he 
bore the character of his reſident, he was ſuffered to con- 
tinue in England purely out of that conſideration, though 
the reaſons were, at that time, as ſtrong for ſending him 
way as now, and was never ordered to depart the king- 
dom, till the Elector had, by his letter to his Majeſty, 
leclared that he had ordered him to deſiſt from preſſing 
to be acknowledged as his miniſter. He could not ſay 
much to this, but ſeemed to lay great blame upon the 
Imperial and Spaniſh miniſters, as being the occaſion of 
what had happened.“ 


Id Preſton to Mr. Secretary Fenkins.—On the ſame 
ſubject. 


SI R, Paris, February 10, S. N. 1683. 


0 Mes. Spanheim yeſterday, at Verſailles, told me, 
that he was commanded by the Elector, his 
maſter, to acquaint me, that he was troubled that he had 
ziven a character to Monſ. Falifleau, ſince he was a 
perſon ſo unacceptable to his Majeſty ; if he had known 
that he would not have been agreeable to him, he would 
by no means have ſent him; and he deſired me to affure 
tis Majeſty of this. He ſaid further, that his Electoral 
Highneſs was troubled and ſurpriſed at one expreſſion in 
tis Majeſty's laſt letter to him, which ſeemed to intimate 
that he had held correſpondence with his diſaffected ſub- 
ts, and given them encouragement to continue in 
their diſobedience ; and did aſſure me in his name, and 
lid deſire me to do the ſame to his Majeſty, that he never 
bad had any commerce with them, and that he had 
yen no commiſſion to his miniſter to entertain it, nor 
lat ever he would: But that he did not think fit to 
1 anſwer 
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anſwer the letter, becauſe it might occaſion new dit. we 
putes, and rather hinder than promote that good intel. WI all 
gence which he would endeavour to have with his Ma. WM rel 
jeſty. Monſ. Spanheim alſo, upon his own account, MW Er 
made profeſſions of ſervice to his Majeſty, having re. W wt 
ceived great obligations and favours from him. I told pri 
him, I ſhould not fail to repreſent what he had told me WM bat 
to the King, my maſter, who, I doubted not, had the {Wl chi 
ſame deſire of living well with his Electoral Highneſs, WW %* 
and that he would be ready, upon any occaſion, to make WM ti 
it appear. You will be pleaſed to let me know in your il Ur 
next, if his Majeſty will have any thing ſaid in return to 
Monſ. Spanheim,” | 


_ Ly 
Charles was alſo informed by Lord Preſton of the in- 
trigues of Mr, Hampden, Mr. Montagu, and Dr. Bur- 
net, in France at this time, | 4 


Lord Preflon to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. —Mr. Hampdi ** 
recommended by Barillon ta the Archbiſhop of Paris. he 


SIR, Paris, January 20, S. N. 1683. 


HAVE received the honour of two of yours, 0 
January 1ſt, S. V. in anſwer to my letter con- 
cerning Mr. Hampden, and I moſt heartily thank you 
for it; you may be aſſured that I ſhall always acquaint 
you with any thing of conſequence which comes withi 
my knowledge, when I can ground my belief well. 
own that at firſt ſight, the circumftance of Mr. Hamp 
den being recommended to the archbiſhop of Paris is 
little unaccountable; but if you will conſider that ther 
is not a more intriguing man in the world than the arch 
biſhop, and alſo that he and father Le Chaiſe are em 


ployed under-hand to carry on all ſorts of deſigns, ; 
we 
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well temporal as other, by this King's miniſters; and 
alſo that there can be nothing of more advantage to theit 
religion, than to keep on foot the diſputes amongſt the 
Engliſh proteſtants, and the diviſions in our church, for 
which no perſons are fitter than thoſe of Mr. Hampden's 
principles; you will not find it ſtrange that he ſhould 
have been addreſſed to him: Beſides you will imagine that 
things of this kind being not ſo much avowed, yet it 
would be a little too plain to have given him recommend- 
ations to Monſ. de Louvois or to Monſ. de Colbert, 
Upon the whole matter, I have much reaſon to believe 
that the thing is true.“ 


Lird Preftim to Mr. Secretary Jentins.— To the ſame 
puryeſe 


SIR, Paris, January 2, S. N. 1683. 


6 ] HAVE been endeavouring for ſome time to trace 

Mr. Hampden the younger in his travels through 
France, Swiſſerland and Germany, in all which places 
he hath been extremely induſtrious to vilify and miſre- 
preſent our governors and government, both in church 
and ſtate, and here in particular he hath blown up the 
proteſtants, and given them ſtrange impreſſions of the 
King and his miniſters. At this, however, I ſhould 
not have wondered much, becauſe I know it is the prin- 
ciple of his family to hate their Prince, and to endeavour 
to ruin our monarchy, But I muſt confeſs I am ſur- 
priſed at this, with which I ſhall acquaint you, and 
which I certainly know to be true, and can prove it by 
one of undoubted worth, who had it from his own 
mouth, which is, that he had a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Monſ. de Barillon to the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and that he was at leaſt four or five times with him 
luring his ſtay here. This matter got wind amongſt 
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the proteſtants, which made them entertain ſome ſuſpi. 
cion of him, though before he was looked upon as one 
ſent from heaven to ſave them. He hearing of this, 
was forced to own that he had ſuch a letter, but that he 
did not viſit the archbiſhop, but ſent it by another hand, 
I muſt, Sir, ſpeak the truth to you, and tell you that it 
is evident to him, who obſerveth the leaſt, that the pha- 
natic party is highly countenanced from hence, - whatever 
may be pretended to the contrary ; and that though the 
hand is at preſent inviſible that keeps the breach open, 
yet in time the effect will ſhew its cauſe. I hint this, Sir, 
only to yourſelf: I confeſs I do not know what uſe you 
can make of it, more than that perhaps you will think 
fit to have an cye upon that gentleman, and that it may 
enable you to judge better of the proceedings of ſuch 
men, who pretend to reform ſo very throughly as he and 
his party do, and alſo of their ends.“ 


Lord Prejlon to the Lord M. of Halifax,—Former in- 
trigues of Moentagu, and preſent of Burnet with 
France. 


My Lord, Paris, Nov. 5, S. N. 1683. 


cc GINCE my laſt to your Lordſhip, I had ſome more 
lights concerning Mr. Montague, and I have them 

from an original hand, and I dare aſſure your Lordſhip 
of the truth of them, He did twice, during his ſtay 
here, deſire to ſee this King in private, and twice it was 
refuſed to him, he being told the laſt time, that his molt 
Chriſtian Majeſty did not think fit to ſee him at this 
time, when he had ſo good a correſpondence with the 
King, our maſter, and when he, Mr. Montague, was ſo 
ill with him. When he could not obtain an audience, 
he then, by the ſame hand, deſired to know, if he 
might not expect ſome money as a gratification, he 
having 


le. 
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having at this time occaſion for it. He was denied that 
alſo, which made him make more haſte away than he 
deſigned to do at his arrival here, I am told he intends 
to leave my Lady Northumberland at Montpellier, and 
to paſs the winter himſelf in Italy; at leaſt he pretends 
this, I remember I took particular notice of the word 
gratification, when this thing was told me, and I defired 
to know if that was his term which he uſed, and the 
perſon who told me, aſſured me a ſecond time that it 
was. It need not be obſerved to your Lordſhip, that 
gratification pre-ſuppoſeth ſervice, I have, ſince I had 
this account, conſidered why Mr. Montague ſhould have 
been treated worſe than Dr, Burnet, and I can only 
think of theſe reaſons. for it. Firſt, he cannot be fo 
uſeful at this time as the doctor, wha, if he be gone 
into England, may continue his former practices with 
the diſcontented party, In the next place, if Mr. Mon- 
tague had had a reception, it could not have been ex- 
cuſed ſo to the King, our maſter, as that of Dr. Burnet 
was by his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, pretending not to 
know h:s character and circumſtances. Or, perhaps, 
another reaſon might be, the preſent ſcarcity of money 
here, where they are begun to retrench in all ſorts of ex- 
pences. It is a queſtion now often aſked at this court in 
confidence, whether there has been really any ſuch thing 
as a late conſpiracy in England? Which I take to be 
one effect of the doctor's late converſation here.“ 


Two years after this, Lord Preſton, in a letter to 
King James, dated April 28, 1685, to be printed in the 
Appendix to the next book, treats it as a thing known, 
that France had had penſioners in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in the reign of Charles the IId, againſt the in- 
creſt of that Prince. 
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Charles received yet a more mortifying ſtroke, for 
Lord Preſton gave him intelligence that there had been a 
deſign in France, though afterwards ſtopped, to make 
his ſecret negotiations with the Dutcheſs of Orleans 
public, The circumſtances of it-are as follow : 


It is known from Engliſh hiſtory, that Charles had 
been much preſſed by Lord Halifax and Lord Keeper 
North, to call a parliament after the diſſolution of his 
laſt one. In the Depot there is a letter from the Duke 
of York in Scotland, dated 27—17 November, 1681, 
to Barillon, lamenting and complaining, that the King, 
in anſwer to a memorial from Van. Beuningen, the 
Dutch Ambaſſador, had promiſed to call a parliament: 
And it appears from Barillon's diſpatches, that France, 
as well as the Duke of York, was alarmed with the fear 
of Charles's calling a parliament. The power of dif- 
covering the original ſecret treaty, made at Dover in the 
year 1669, had given Louis a great ſuperiorjty over 
Charles, becauſe it laid that Prince at his mercy. One 
of Barillon's letters, dated 3d July 1680, to his own 
court, mentions that he had got a diſcretionary power to 
threaten Charles with that llcovely and © to regard 
this expedient as a ſtroke of thunder, which it is proper 
to make ule of in extreme neceſſity,” I did not find in 
any of the papers at Verſailles that the French court 
gave orders to make a diſcovery of Charles's ſecret ne- 
gotiations with his ſiſter. But the three following let- 
ters from Lord Preſton, in Mr. Graham of Netherby's 
poſſeſſion, make it not improbable that they did intend 


it, at the time when they were afraid of Charles' s being 
perſuaded to eall a new parliament, 
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Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jentins.—Abbot Primi's 
book about Charles's ſecret negotiations with the Dutcheſs 
of Orleans, intended to have been publiſhed by the French 


miniſtry. 


SIR, Paris, July 22, S. N. 1682. 

ce N Primi, an Italian, having lately written, in 

his own language, an hiſtory of the late wars of 
this King, did the laſt week, at court, begin to preſent 
ſome copies of it, and amongſt other perſons did give 
one to Monſ. de Croiſſy; who the ſame day taking oc- 
caſion to look upon the book, fell by chance upon that 
part of it, in which he ſpeaks of the negotiations with 
England, He carried the book to the council, and 
having made a report to the King, in what manner Primi 
had ſpoken of thoſe negotiations, he ſeemed to be ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed, and his Majeſty then gave order, that 
he ſhould be immediately arreſted and ſent to the Baſtile, 
as he then was, where he now remains, and that his 
papers ſhould be ſeized, and all the copies of his book 
ſuppreſſed, which was done accordingly ; but, how- 
ever, ſome of them are diſperſed abroad, though I can- 
not yet, by any means, get one of them to ſend to you, 
but I have obtained liberty to tranſcribe a paſlage out of 
it which concerns England moſt, which I ſend incloſed 
to you to ſhew his Majeſty. The hiſtory of this Abbe 
Primi (as near as I can inform myſelf),' is this: He 
came to the court ſome years ſince, upon no other ac- 
count than to tell fortunes ; he pretending great ſkill in 
phyſiognomy and palmiſtry, and under that pretext, he 
inſinuated himſelf much into the company of the ladies, 
and amongſt the reſt, he became very particularly ac- 
quainted with Madame la Compteſſe de Soiſſons. After 
lome time, he thought that writing the hiſtory of this 
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King and his actions would be a very good way of mak. 
ing his court; having alſo that proſpe&t which others of 
his countrymen have, of ſucceeding Monſ. PAbbe Syri 
in his employ of hiſtoriographer in the Italian tongue, 
for which he hath a penſion of 1000 crowns, But he 
having no great ſtock of learning, nor being well ac. 
quainted with the elegancies of his own language, be. 
came acquainted with Monſ. de Roſe, ſecretary of the 
cabinet, with Monſ. d' Angeau, and with PAbbe de 
Choiſy, which laſt was to tranſlate his hiſtory into 
French. Theſe his friends have obtained for him ſe. 
veral gratifications from the King, which have alſo been 
given him upon account of his work. With theſe ſup. 
plies he was enabled to make an impreſſion of this book 
more than a year ſince, and hath ſhewed ſome parts of 
it to his friends, though he hath kept the firſt part of the 
hiſtory very cloſe till he publiſhed it within theſe three 
days. Upon the firſt notice that I had of this book, [ 
was reſolved to have ſpoken to Monſ. de Croiſſy about 
it, but hearing at the ſame time that the author was in 
the Baſtile, and that the copies were ſuppreſſed, I re- 
ſolved to ſay nothing till I ſhould have the commands of 
the King, my maſter, in it. It is, I am told, reported 
about this town, that the King, my maſter, having no- 
tice of this book, ſent to the King here an account of 
it, and alſo deſired that the writer of it might be ſe⸗ 
cured. All that I ſay to it is, that I do not believe the 
King, my maſter, hath yet ſeen or heard of the book, 
but that I do not doubt, but when he doth, he will de- 
mand ſatisfaction againſt the writer, finding himſelf fo 
injuriouſly and baſely treated, and ſo impudently abuſed 
by a falſe and mercenary ſcribbler. If the King will 
have any thing done in this matter, I ſhall be ready to 
obey his commands. However, I think it my duty to 
give you as early notice as I can of any thing which may 


reflect 
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teflet upon my maſter or the government, as this doth, 
(Here follows in cypher) I am afraid this book is written 
with a deſign to diſturb us, and if any thing can make ſome 
people madder than they are, this will. Tis ſaid ſome copies 
are gone into England, doubtleſs to be reprinted there; there- 
fore it would do well to have an eye upon the preſs. 


Three things are very obſervable in this matter. 


I. He hath had a penſion upon the account of writing of 
hiſtory. ; 
IT. He ſays he had memoirs from the miniſters by order. 


III. The liberty of printing the book was obtained by an 
extraordinary way; for the Chancellor ordered the privilege 
to be expedited at the requeſt of the friends of the author, 
pretending never to have read it. 


Lord Preflon to the Earl of Clarendin.—To the ſame 
purpoſe 


My Lord, Paris, July 20, 1682. 


0 1 HAVE ſent to your Lordſhip by my brother that 

inſolent book of Abbé Primi's, which though diſ- 
avowed now, was certainly printed with the good leave 
of this court, but the man had the misfortune to publiſh 
it unſeaſonably. For it was calculated for a parliament, 
and ſo came out too ſoon, which obliged the miniſtry 
here to ſhew ſome reſentment. And 1 will only deſire 
your Lordſhip to peruſe the licence at the end of the 
hiſtory, and then I will aſk you, if you ever ſaw one 
more full and ample in your life, I could not get you 
the Italian one, but have ſent you the tranſlation, 'which 
is not near ſo full as the original. I could not get ano- 
ther in Paris; and when you have done with it, be 
pleaſed to ſnew it to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 
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I believe it will be ſoon printed in Holland; it was re- 
printing at Geneva, and I got notice of it, and ac- 
quainted Monſieur de Croiſſy with it, and defired that 
orders might be taken to ſuppreſs it, which I hope is 
done.“ 


Extract letter Lord Preſton to Mr. Secretary Jenkins. 


Paris, December 16, 1682. 


0c JF. Abbe Primi is lately ſet at liberty, and as I am 
very ſure, hath a penſion ſettled upon him, and a 
ſum of ready money given him now.” 


The ſituation of King Charles was the more uneaſy at 
the end of his reign, on account of the miſerable diſ- 
order in which his domeſtic finances were involved. A 
pamphlet written by the late Mr. Carte, called 4: 
Anſwer to the Byſtander, proves to a demonſtration that 
Charles's revenue, even though it had been managed 
with cxconomy, was inadequate to the expences of go- 
vernment ; and it is a very mean as well as falſe policy 
in an Engliſh parliament to ſtarve an Engliſh King. 
But beſides this, the careleſs character of King Charles, 
and that of many of thoſe around him, who formed 
their characters on his, prevented this revenue, inadequate 
as it was, from going ſo far as it ought to have done. A 
Prince who depends upon his people, to be happy mull be 
frugal, : 


Among Lord Keeper North's papers, in the poſſeſſion 
of Doctor North, there is the following account, written 
by his Lordſhip, of the diſorders in the management of 
King Charles' s revenue, 
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An account of divers fignal frauds in the condu#t and diſpofe- 
tion of the public revenues in the time of Charles the 11d, 
by reaſon of his remiſſneſs, which turned vaſily to the loſs 
of himſelf and the nation.—WWritten" by Lord Keeper 
North. 


I. In the Treaſury, 


It is a true ſaying, an empty treaſury and a rich trea- 
ſurer. For when there is a full exchequer, there can be 
no pretences to delay payment, and there will be no ex- 
traordinary applications; all things go on even and juſt ; 
and the King buys cheaper than other men, becauſe he 
buys more; and if he doth not, officers may be juſtly 
named that buy for him, and are without excuſe, 


But when there wants money, and men crowd to be 
payed firſt, give great gratuitys for preference, cannot 
tell when they are abuſed, and ſo cannot complain, con- 
ſequently they muſt ſell dearer, and they: who are en- 
truſted to buy, having a pretence to make a bigger price 
than the market, do allow greater than needs and take 


gratuitys, and preſume they ſhall excuſe themſelves by 
want of credit. 


The guards ſolicite for want of pay. The gentleman 
who is paymaſter offers, if they will allow 124. per 


pound, he will ſave them the trouble of ſoliciting, and 
pay them punctually. 


The King wants money to do it. The ſame perſon 
offers, if he may have good ſecurity and 8 per cent. he 
will ſupply the occaſion, He borrows money at 6 and 
5, nay by credit of the caſh is truſted with other men's 


running caſh without intereſt, and ſo makes greater ad- 
vantage than any officer in England, 
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Another offers to lend a great ſum of money to pay off 
clamorous debts that lye upon the cuſtoms, ſo that they 
are anticipated for a great time, and no ready money to 
be expected. He finds out the creditors, and gives them 
his own ſecurity at time, or buys their debts beforehand. 
To ſecure him, he is made caſhier of the cuſtoms, and 
only advanceth with one hand to receive with the other, 

The ſame device ſerves for other branches of the re- 
venue. | 

The clerks and officers know what is likely to be or- 
dered for payment of any great debt, and give out things to 
make it deſperate, get the order revoked for that purpoſe, 
or any other way mortify the creditors, then buy the bills 
at one half per cent. Many times this advantage 1s got 
by intelligence only, Making of debts very bad is very 
profitable, for they may be bought in very cheap, and 
the King may be perſuaded to pay them. The treaſurer 
who knows this may find his account in it; for the 
leeches will pay for favour. 

Earl of Southampton's. profit lay in diſpoſing of offices 
when he was treaſurer, The King gives 8000 /. per an- 
num in lieu of it. And afterwards the Lord treaſurers 
have the 8000/7. per annum and recommend alſo, and 
it is neceilary they ſhould recommend, 

in was at 2/. 10s. per cent. an endeavour was for 2 
pre- emption by the act; 80,000 weight of tin was 
bought. But the act did not paſs, then this tin was the 
King's, and he was fain to ſell it for loſs. And before 
it was the King's, the coinage was ſtopped to make tin 
dear; but that not doing it was the King's loſs. 


II. In the Wardrobe. 


It is a way in the wardrobe to get debts allowed as 
payed without vouchers ** extraordinary warrant, and 
| before 
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before the perſons concerned know of it, to buy them at 


half price, by perſuading them they are deſperate. When- 


ever debts are vendible, the buyers procure or _ hard 
uſage to make them cheap. 

The Earl of Southampton, Maſter of the Wardrobe, 
died 30, ooo J. in debt to ſeveral people who gave credit 
to the office; for he had received money to pay them. 
By his great merit his ſon gets to be pardoned all accounts, 
and ſo the heir and the lands became free. The creditors 
petitioned the King to be paid, but could not obtain it, 


becauſe they had been already provided for by ſending 


money to the office, 


III. In Farms. 


Men will be commiſſioners of the revenue, and ma- 
nage all, that they may farm to advantage. They will take 
their farms in the name of beggars that the covenants to 
the King may be invalid, 


IV. By Officers. 


Old officers couzen, and then it is ſaid to be worth 
while to check them by having a new officer for the pur- 
poſe, And in a ſhort time he comes into the confederacy. 
And then it is a new charge without benefit. Or they 
will ſay that if their ſalary be mended there will 
be no need. But when that is done, they cheat 
again” afreſh. | 

A man in office fit for employment begs leave to ſell 
his office, and then is diſcontent for a new one, being 
deſtitute of employment. 

Men will have employments who will ſpend more than 
their profit, and then make account the King owes them 
what they ſpend as for ſervice, and therefore they muſt 
have other employments, ſo ſea captains, ambaſſadors, 
&c, and to oblige noblemen, governments muſt be made 
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very chargeable, Jamaica, Virginia, &c.; whereas they 
would be better governed when cheaper. 

The great offices of the butlerage and impoſt were paid 
out of the rent of the priſage duty, and perhaps 500 l. 
per annum only reſerved out of which they were paid. 
But this 500 J. per annum was begged away, and they 
left in the lurch deſervedly. 

Old officers of the houſhold are obſolete ; 10 new offi. 
cers are entruſted for perſonal diligence, and afterwards 
the place continues. Thus is the treaſurer of the houſe- 
hold and the maſter of the jewel houſe ſupplanted by the 
cofferer and by the treaſurer of the chamber, &c. And 
diverſe others by the bed-chamber men. Theſe changes 
at court and the reaſon of them were worth a hiſtory. 

When the King is bent to put in a man for merit againſt 
the liking of his favourites, they will perſuade the Prince 
it is better to keep the place void ; there are enough be- 
ſides; there needs no filling it; and ſo on; till they can 
incline the Prince to beſtow it as they pleaſe. 

When men cannot prevail on good natured Princes ta 
remove commiſſioners, their way is to make ſupernumera- 
rys ſo many, that of neceſſity they muſt be reduced, and 
upon the reducing them they in whoſe province it is may 
put out whom they pleaſe. . 

If a man be an enemy to the thing for the perſon's 
ſake, and the Prince be for the perſon but will be adviſed 
of the thing; find a perſon grateful to the oppoſer, and 
that will allay him, and it may be make him promote it, 
and when he is engaged it may be turned to the old perſon. 

Never let the merit of the perſon prevail to have a thing 
done, that ought not to be, for who ſet upon ſuch projects, 
will never want perſons of intereſt to preſs upon that ſcore; 
and no ſtop can ever be put to ſuch grants. 

Princes ſhould make eſtabliſhments according to their 
own occaſions, and not ww up uſeleſs charges. King 

James 
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James affected hunting and hawking, and had more offi 
cers relating to that than needed in another King's reign 3 
and yet they were kept up. 

If there be an invention of ſheathing with lead, or neal- 
ing guns; take in partners, thoſe who are to contract 
and to pay; ſo you may not only have fourteen years mo- 
nopoly, but which is much better, the King will uſe it 
for his fleet ; and although it be the worſe way, or not 
worth the coſt, the arts of court and intereſt will prevail. 

Pretences to avails and fees grow inſenſibly to great 
abſurdity, even againſt common ſenſe, as that Wood wards 
ſhall have all windfall and dotard trees, and Farrier all 
incurable horſes, and the like; and that whatever is pre- 
ſented belongs to them that wait. This diſcourages the 
giver ; and the other encourageth knavery, 


V. In Penſions. 


All men are againſt keeping up uſeleſs penſions. But 
when they fall, one or other that hath the power to get 
his friend into a place, for his ſake keeps up the penſion. 

The Lord Chief Juſtice of Wales hath a penſion, be- 
cauſe he doth not practiſe: After him a man that hath 
intereſt, who doth practiſe, gets the place, and hath the 
penſion continued, his companion being a favourite, 

George Johnſon gets a penſion likewiſe, and ſells 
the place with the penſion ; ſo the King gives a penſion 
to be ſold, and it muſt be continued becauſe it is bought. 

The maſters of chancery muſt have penſions, that they 
may be men of worth ; and they buy and ſell their places; 
ſo that the penſion comes but to augment the price, and 
mends not the quality of the office at all. 


6. By Boons and Grants. 


The King allowed 1007. per annum out of the cuſtoms 
at Lime in Dorſetſhire, for maintenance of the cobb 
11 ö (that 
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(that is, mole) there. This was begged by Mr. Elleſden, 
a neighbour to the town. 

It was ſaid that the fee farm rents of the Iſle of Wight, 
and neceſſary to the government there, for the ſupport of 
it, muſt not be ſold. And the governor, Sir Robert 
Holmes, oppoſed the ſelling them for the ſake of the 
government; and afterwards he begged them himſelf. 

Sir Robert Carr, the chancellor of the Duchy, begs 
8 or goo l. per annum of the Duchy rents. Then Sir 
Thomas Chieſly begs all the arrears of the revenue in the 
name of Mr, Windham, amounting to 3000 J.; ſo the 
Tevenue was to be let run into arrear on purpoſe to be 
begged. He would have been farmer of the whole reve- 
nue to make it maintain the officers, and thereby have 
had all the caſualties himſelf, as if the Duchy were only 
to maintain the officers. Sure it were better to have the 
revenue annexed to the crown. 

How is it poſſible for.a Prince to be out of debt, when 
it is the intereſt of all about him to have him in debt; 
and when it is ſo natural and eaſy to run in debt; and 
when it is a crime to perſuade him to be out of debt? For 
the parliament builds upon the needs of the crown, 

Sometimes a knave gets to be à receiver, or by ſome 
other means in the King's debt, and gets what he can 
and hides ; then, if he be in favour, pleads inability to 
pay. This muſt preſently be begged as a deſperate debt ; 
and he underhand procures it for an eaſy compoſition. 

The ſure way for debts to be paid, is to have ſuch a 
contract, that what he (the receiver) binds himſelf ſhall 
be paid before tallies, and then when a debt comes to be 


paid, he can ſet it further off at pleaſure, This is aid 
Mr. Kent, 


to be at the cuſtom-houſe. 

It has been an old trick of officers, to pretend to take 
no care of debts contracted before their own time, which 
makes applications warm, but is unjuſt, and deſtroys the 

Prince's 
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Prince's credit: For the change of officers is at his 
pleaſure and more hazardous than life. 


VII. In the Navy and Stores. 


Chief commanders to the Straits command more ſtores 
out of the ſtoreſhip than needs; the captain takes leſs, 
and the maſter of the ſtores ſells the reſt to the King again, 
and paſſeth his account according to bills and acquit- 
tances, and not according to actual delivery. Quere, 

What other ways they have to make ſuch advantages ? 

The maſter of the ſtores, when there is great confi- Old Mr, 
dence with others, will give receipts for more than he TY 
actually receives, and the profit is divided. The remedy 
is beſt, by ſhifting maſters, or frequent inventories, but 
eſpecially by ſpies that may betray them, ſo as that they 
may not truſt any one. 

The Earl of Eſſex would have fold timber to the King; Sir Charles 
but the commiſſioners of the navy, or Sir Anthony Diar, * 
would not deal with him. But he was fain to ſell it to 
Sir Charles Bickerſtaff, who was their cuſtomer ; and 
he ſold it after to the King, The reaſon is plain why 
they will not deal with any but acquaintances, 

The King's works mult not be done by the great, but 
by the day; and reaſons are found for it, that it may be 
dearer : And therefore, they work lazily, purloin, go by 
the bell, and leave off at the ſtroke of the firſt ſound, as 
if there was peril in the proceeding. This is not only to 
tbe King's loſs, but prejudicial to the neighbourhood, 
that cannot have labourers diligent; and this charge alſo 
becomes the means of contracts by the great. 


VIII. In the Public Money. 


It hath been a plauſible thing to have the mint go 
gratis, and ſo a great deal of money will be coined; and 
45 a good effect of this, liſts of great ſums of money 

coined, 
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coined, are produced. But it is a great charge upon the 
government; for, by ſome artifice, careleſs coining is 
produced of pieces, which, though not equal one with 
the other, put together in great quantities, ſhall anſwer 
weight. Then do the perſons (not to ſay the goldſmiths) 
who brought in the bullion, take the weighty pieces and 
melt them down, and return them to the mint totie 
quoties, &c. ; whence it becomes a great policy to make 
the coin pay for the workmanſhip, and more to prevent 
melting, which will be practiſed, if money be cheaper 
than bullion. 

The people, no queſtion, who receive ſo much clipped 
money will endure it. But they who make this unjuſt 
profit, will clamour at any ſuch regulation. Collect then 
the wiſdom of antiquity, that went this way to work, 
and that forbade the taking of any clipped or counterfeit 


money.” 


In the Depot at Verſailles, there is the following diſpatch, 
which gives a very minute account of Charles the 
Second's behaviour in his laſt moments. 


Tranſlation. 


Mr. Barillon to the King. Particular account of the death 
of Charles the Second, 


February 18, 1685. 
HE letter I do myſelf the honour to write to your 
| Majeſty to-day is only to give you an exact account 
of what happened of moſt importance at the death of the 
King of England. His illneſs, which began on Monday 
morning the 12th of February, had diverſe changes the 
following 
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following days ; ſometimes he was thought out of danger; 
and then ſomething happened that made it judged his 
diſorder was mortal : In fine, on Thurſday 15 February 
about noon, I was informed from a good quarter, that 
there were no hopes, and that the phyſicians believed he 
could not hold out the night. I went immediately to 
Whitehall : The Duke of York had given orders to the 
oficers who guarded the door of the anti-chamber to let 
me paſs at any hour : He was continually in the King his 
brother's room : From time to time he came out to give 
orders upon what was paſling in the town, The report 
was more than once ſpread that the King was dead. 
As ſoon as I arrived, the Duke of York ſaid to me, 
« 'The phyſicians think the King in extreme danger : 
I defire you to aſſure your maſter, that he ſhall always 
have in me a faithful and grateful ſervant,” I was five 
hours in the King's anti-chamber, The Duke of York 
made me come into the bed- chamber ſeveral times, and 
ſpoke to me of what was paſſing without doors, and of 
the aſſurances given him from every quarter that all was 


very quiet in the town, and that he ſhould be proclaimed. 


King the moment the King his brother was dead, I went 
out for ſome time to go to the Ducheſs of Portſmouth's 
apartment, I found her overwhelmed with grief, the 
phyſicians having taken all hopes from her: However, 
inſtead of ſpeaking to me of her affliction, and the loſs ſhe 
was on the point of ſuſtaining, ſhe went into a ſmall 
cloſet, and ſaid to me, * Monſieur the ambaſlador, I am 
going to tell you the greateſt ſecret in the world, and my 
head would be in danger if it was known. The King of 
England at the bottom of his heart is a Catholic ; but he 
is ſurrounded with Proteſtant biſhops, and nobody tells 
him his condition, or ſpeaks to him of God: I can- 
not with decency enter the room, beſides that the Queen 
8 almoſt conſtantly there ; the Duke of York thinks of 
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his own affairs, and has too many of them to take the 
care he ought of the King's conſcience: Go and tell 
him I have conjured you to warn him to think of what 
can be done to fave the King's foul, He commands the 
room, and can turn out whom he will. Loſe no time; 
for if it is deferred ever ſo little, it will be too late.“ 

I returned inſtantly to find the Duke of York, and 
begged him to make a pretence of going to the Queen, 
who had left the King's room, and who having fainted, 
was juſt blooded. The room communicated with both 
apartments: I followed him to the Queen's, and told 
him what the Ducheſs of Portſmouth ſaid to me. He re- 
covered himſelf as from a deep lethargy, and ſaid, Vou 
are in the right: There is no time to loſe. I will hazard 
all rather than not do my duty on this occaſion.” An 
hour after, he returned, under the ſame pretence of going 
to the Queen, and told me he had ſpoken to the King 
his brother, and found him reſolved not to take the ſacra- 
ment, which the Proteſtant Biſhops had preſſed him to 
receive ; that this had ſurpriſed them much, but that one or 
other of them would remain always in the room, if he did 
not find a pretence to make every body leave it, in order 
that he might have an opportunity of ſpeaking to the 
King his brother with freedom, and diſpoſing him to 
make a formal renunciation of hereſy, and confeſs himſelf 
to a Catholic Prieſt, g 

We thought of various expedients. The Duke of Vork 
propoſed that I ſhould aſk leave to ſpeak to the King his 
brother, to tell him ſomething in ſecret from your Majeſty, 
and that every body ſhould go out. I offered to do ſo; 
but reprefented to him, that beſides the great rumour it 
would make, there was no likelihood of my being allowed 
to remain in private with the King of England and himſelf 
long enough for what we had to do. The Duke of York 
then bethought himſelf of ſending for the Queen, as if it 

had 
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had been to take her laſt farewel, and aſk pardon of the 
King, if ſhe had ever in any thing diſobeyed him, who 
was on his part to return the ſame ceremony to her. Af 
laſt the Duke of York reſolved to ſpeak to the King his 
brother in preſence of the company, yet ſo as no perſon 
might hear what he ſaid to him ; becauſe this would re- 
move all ſuſpicion, and it would be believed that he ſpoke 
to him only of affairs of ſtate, and of what he wiſhed to 
be done after his death. Thus, without any further pre- 
caution, the Duke of York ſtooped down to the King 
his brother's ear, after having ordered that no one ſhould 
approach. I was in the room, and more than 20 perſons 
at the door, which was open. What the Duke of York 
ſaid was not heard; but the King of England ſaid from 
time to time very loud, Yes, with all my heart. He ſome- 
times made the Duke of York repeat what he ſaid, be- 
cauſe he did not eaſily hear him. This laſted near a 
quarter of an hour. The Duke of York again went out 
as if he had gone to the Queen, and ſaid to me, The 
King has conſented that I ſhould bring a prieſt to him; 
but I dare not bring any of the Ducheſs's : They are too 
well known : Send and find one quickly.” I told him 
I would do it with all my heart, but I believed too much 
time would be loſt; and that I had juſt ſeen all the Queen's 
prieſts in a cloſet near the chamber, He ſaid, You are 
right. At the ſame time he perceived the Earl of Caſtle- 
methor, who with warmth embraced the propoſal made 
him, and undertook to ſpeak to the Queen : He came 
back in an inſtant, and ſaid, Should 1 hazard my head 
in this, I would do it with pleaſure ; but I do not know 
one of the Queen's prieſts who underſtands or ſpeaks 
Engliſh.” On this we reſolved to ſend to the Venetian 
reſident for an Engliſh prieſt ; but as the time preſſed, 


the Earl of Caſtlemethor went where the Queen's prieſts | 


were, and found amongſt them one Hudeliton a Scotch- 
SS man, 
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man, who ſaved the King of England after the battle of 
Worceſter, and who by act of parliament had been ex- 
cepted from all the laws made againſt the catholics, and 
againſt the prieſts : They put a wig and gown on him 
to diſguiſe him, and the Earl of Caſtlemethor conducted 
him to the door of an apartment that joined by a ſmall 
ſep to the King's chamber, The Duke of York, to 
whom [I had given notice that all was ready, ſent Chiffins 
to receive and bring in Mr. Hudelſton : Soon after, he 
{aid aloud, + The King wills that every body ſhould re- 
tire, except the Earls of Bath and Feverſnam:“ The 
firſt was lord of the bed-chamber, and the other was in 
waiting. The phyſicians went into a cloſet, the door of 
which was immediately ſhut, and Chiffins brought Mr. 
Hudelſton in. The Duke of Vork, in preſenting him, 
ſaid, “ Sire, here is a man who ſaved your life, and is 
now come to fave your ſoul.” The King anſwered, 
«© He is welcome.” He afterwards confeſſed himſelf 
with great ſentiments of devotion and repentance. T he 
Earl of Caſtlemethor had taken care to have Hudel- 
ſton inſtructed by a Portuguefe Monk of the barefooted 
Carmelites, in what he had to ſay to the King on ſuch an 
occaſion ; for of himſelf he was no great doctor; but 
the Duke of York told me he acquitted himſelf very well 
in his function, and that he made the King formally pro- 
miſe to declare himſelf openly a Catholic, if he recovered 
his health. He then received abſolution, the communion, 
and even the extreme unction: All this laſted about three 


quarters of an hour. In the anti-chamber, every one | 


looked at another; but nobody ſaid any thing but by their 
eyes, and in whiſpers. The preſence of Lord Bath and 
Lord Feverſham, who are Proteſtants, has ſatisfied the 
biſhops a little; but the Queen s women, and the other 
prieſts, ſaw ſo much going and coming, that I do not 
think the ſecret can be long kept. 


8 After 
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After the King of England received the communion, 
his diſorder became a little better: It is certain he ſpoke 
more intelligibly, and had more ſtrength, We hoped 
that God was willing to work a miracle by reſtoring 
him; but the phyſicians judged his illneſs was not abated, 
and that he could not outlive the night. He nevertheleſs 
appeared much more eaſy, and ſpoke with more feeling 
and underſtanding than he had done, from ten at night to 
eight in the morning. He often ſpoke quite aloud to the 
Duke of York, in terms full of tenderneſs and friendſhip. 
He twice recommended to him the Ducheſs of Portſmouth 
and the Duke of Richmond, He recommended to him 
alſo all his other children. He made no mention of the 
Duke of Monmouth good nor bad. He often expreſſed 
his confidence in the mercy of God. The Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, who was his chaplain, read ſome 
prayers, and ſpoke to him of God, The King ſhewed by 
his head that he heard him. The Biſhop was not offi- 
cious in ſaying any thing particular to him, or propoſing 
that he ſhould make a profeſſion of his faith. He was 
apprehenſive of a refuſal ; but feared ſtill more, as I be- 
lieve, to irritate the Duke of York. 

The King of England was perfectly ſenſible the whole 
night, and ſpoke upon all things with great calmneſs. 
At ix o'clock in the morning he aſked what hour it was, 
and ſaid, „ Open the curtains, that I may once more 


lee day.” He ſuffered great pain; and at ſeven o'clock 


they bled him, in hopes it might leſſen his pain. At half an 
tour after eight, he began to ſpeak with great difficulty : 
At ten his ſenſes were quite gone ; and he died at noon 
vithout any ſtruggle or convulſion. The new King re- 
tired to his apartment, was unanimouſly acknowledged, 
and then proclaimed, _ 

I thought it my duty to give your Majeſty an exact 
xcount of what paſſed on this occaſion ; and I efteem 

| my ſelf 
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ſeen him a 
little be- 
fore in pri- 
vate; and 
the Duke 
returned to 
Holland. 
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myſelf happy that God granted me the favour to ha;z 
ſome part in it. I am, &c. ; 


Notwithſtanding that Charles the Second, during more 
than two thirds of his reign, ated againſt the general in- 
clinations of his ſubjects, yet he died extremely lamented 
by them. It is not impoſſible that the following ftroke 
of his character in the manuſcript notes of the Earl of 
Dartmouth upon Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory, may account 
for this, 

<< I was told by one that was very converſant with 
him, that he had a conſtant maxim, never to fall out 
with any body, let the provocation be never fo great: 
which he ſaid he had found great benefit by all his life. 
And the reaſon he gave for it was, that he did not know 


how ſoon it might be neceſſary to have them again for 
his beſt friends. 


D DD II. 


TEMPER ef the Nation, — The King's Declaration, — 
His Situation with regard to his former Opponents. — 
firſt Steps of his Reign. New Miniſtry, Coro- 
nation. Situation f the King with regard to the 
Prince of Orange. Argyle's and Monmouth's Prepa- 
rations in Holland. Argyle's Expedition. — Mon- 
mouth s Mani feſto. His firſt Movements. —-- Declared 
King. — His Delays, and Retreat. — His Defeat. — 
— Account of his Letters to the King. His Interview 
with the King. His Execution. Proceedings of 
Parliament. Proceedings in Scottiſh Parliament. 


Temper of Scotland. Cruelties of Kirk and Feſfreys. 


O Prince ever mounted the throne of England, 

whoſe firſt meaſures of government ingroſſed more 
the public attention than thoſe of James the Second, 
The influence which he was ſuppoſed to have had over 
the ſpirit of the late King; his continual habit of buſi- 
neſs, partly the effect of his temper, but more of his 
ſituation; the animoſity of parties concerning him; and 
the various turns of his fortune, who had been twice 
near excluded from the throne by a party which hated 


him, and thrice baniſhed from his country by a brother 


who loved him; had placed him, during many years 
of the late reign, in a more conſpicuous point of 
view than even the Sovereign himſelf. The exclu- 
honiſts expected now little mercy from a King to whom 
they had ſhewn none when he was a ſubject. The 
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imputed to him. Even ſome of the tories watched with 
anxious minds his firſt ſteps in civil, and ſtill more of 
them his firſt ſteps in religious concerns. Thoſe who had 


diſſenters had felt the ſeverity of councils which were 


no fixed principles of party of their own, and who, even 


in nations the moſt zealous in politics, make a great part 
of the people, having had their curioſity awakened, and 
their paſſions inflamed in the late reign, by reciprocal 


complaints of invaſions upon the conſtitution, which the 


James's de- 
claration. 


royal and the popular parties had thrown upon each other, 
and by the continual rumours of popiſh and of proteſtant 
plots, ſtood full of expectation to ſee or hear, and relate 
the earlieſt movements of the new reign. 

The firſt meaſures of James after the death of his 
brother, were calculated to allay thoſe ferments in the 
minds of his ſubjects. Having aſſembled the privy coun- 
cil, he made the following ſpeech, magnanimous in its 
ſentiments, ſimple in its expreſſions:—“ My Lords, be- 
& fore I enter upon any other buſineſs, I think fit to ſay 
«© ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Almighty God 
c to place me in this ſtation, and I am now to ſucceed fo 
„good and gracious a King, as well as ſo very kind a 
ce brother, it is proper for me to declare to you, that 
&« will endeavour to follow his example, and particu- 
<« larly in that of his great clemency and tenderneſs to 
c his people. I have been reported to be a man fond of 
ce arbitrary power; but that is not the only falſehood which 
« hath been reported of me: And I ſhall make it my en- 
« deavour to preſerve this government both in church 
ce and ſtate, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. I know 
<« the principles of the church of England are favourable 
„ to monarchy ; and the members of it have ſhown 
<« themſelves good and loyal ſubjects; therefore I ſhall 
& always take care to defend and ſupport it, I know 


% too, that the laws of England are ſufficient to make 
7 « the 
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te the King as great a monarch as I can with: And, as 
« I ſhall never depart from the juſt rights and preroga- 
e tive of the crown, ſo I ſhall never invade any man's 
« property. I have often before ventured my life in de- 
« fence of this nation; and ſhall go as far as any man 
« in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and Jiberties,” — 
Theſe popular words were followed by a more popular 
action. James ordered a new parliament to be ſummoned : 
Another prudent order was iſſued, directing all perſons 
to continue in their offices; by which the tranſition 
of government became imperceptible, and the new reign 
appeared to be no more than a continuation of the for- 
mer. 

The King's declaration to his council had all the effect 
which he intended. The council begged it might be 
publiſhed : It was diſperſed all over the nation: Com- 
munities expreſſed their ſatisfaction by addreſſes, indivi- 
duals by mutual congratulations : Even the pulpits re- 
ſounded with its praiſes. From the ſteadineſs of temper 
which attached James to his religious principles, an 
equal attachment to the promiſes contained in his declara- 
tion was inferred. The hearts of men overfiowed now 
ſo much the more with love and confidence, becauſe they 


had before been locked up in fears and jealouſies. Even 


the excluſioniſts crowded to the palace, awkwardly mingling 
condolence for the loſs of the late King with joy for the ac- 
ceſſion of his ſucceſſor. In proportion as any of them re- 
fected upon the activity of his former oppoſition, he endea- 
voured, by the early court which he paid, to wipe off the 
remembrance of it in James. The uſual compliments of 
reſpect paid to every new ſovereign by his ſubjects of con- 
dition, with the uſual gracious returns to thoſe compli- 
ments, diffuſed an appearance of ſatisfaction through the 
court, while the attention to magnificent triſles prepara- 


tory to a coronation, ſpread an air of unconcern and 


leſtivity through the capital. 
Vor. I. * X Yet, 
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Yet, amidſt theſe outward appearances of general ſa- 
tisfaction, James could not help behaving to many of the 
excluſioniſts, who came to wait upon him, with a viſible 
diſpleaſure. Some of them he refuſed to fee ; others were 
received coldly ; and a few even with frowns : Impotent 
marks of diſgrace to men of independent fortunes, of high 
birth, and higher ſpirits. He refuſed to give Montagu 
his hand to kits, ſaying, he could forgive injuries done 
to himſelf, but not to his brother. He removed the Duke 
of Richmond, fon to the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, from 
his ſtation of maſter of the horſe, conferred by his father 
upon him from his tendereſt years. His reception of Lord 
Halifax was differently talked of, according to the dif- 
ferent humours of men. For, when this Lord, who had 
oppoſed the excluſion with great eloquence, but had alſo 
oppoſed the Duke's influence at the end of the late reign, 
was making apologies to James for the latter part of his 
conduct; that Prince, interrupting him, faid, “ I will 
& forget all your bchaviour, except that in the affair of 
e the excluſion :?* A compliment which difcovered deli- 
cacy and gratitude; but which alarmed ſome, who ob- 
ſerved that it diſcovered remembrance of the event to 
which it alluded. But James's remembrance of paſt in- 
juries became leſs ambiguous, when he ordered Sprat 
Biſhop of Rocheſter to publiſh a relation of the Ryehouſe 
plot under the royal authority. This relation was written 
with great virulence of expreſſion upon paſt heats ; and in 
it an averment was made, that James knew of 20,000 
perſons who had been engaged in that plot : An implied 
menace, which, by the ambiguity of its object, cauſed 
every whig in the nation to think it was levelled at him, 
James, ſoon after, in his letter to the Parliament of 
Scotland, and in an anſwer to the addreſs of the Houſe of 
Lords in England, ſpoke of paſt offences in a way which 
diſcovered that the King of England had not forgot the 
injuries done to the Duke of York, 


James 
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James behaved ſtill more unguardedly with regard to 
relizion in the very beginning of his reign : He ordered 
Huddleſton, the prieſt who had attended the late King 
in his laſt moments, to publiſh a relation of that Prince's 
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having taken the laſt ſacrament according to the rites of regard to 


the church of Rome. James publiſhed, in his own name, 
two papers written in his brother's hand, in favour of the 
Roman catholic doctrines; and was at pains to declare, 
he had found them in the royal ſtrong box. He ſhewed 
them to Sancroft Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſaid, 
„ That he did not think the late King had been fo 
& learned in controverſy ; but that the arguments in the 
« papers were eaſy to refute,” James deſired him to do 
ſo in writing, if he could. But Sancroft, with a politic 
compliment, anſwered, © Itill became him to enter into 
« a controverſy with his ſovereigns,” James changed 
his former cuſtom of going privately to maſs: For, on 
the firſt Sunday after his accefſion, he went publicly, 
and with all the enſigns of royalty, to the celebration of 
a ceremony which the.laws of the kingdom had declared 
to be criminal. Many were offended with the public 
ſpectacle of the King's religion, who had long heard 
with indifference of his profeſſion. The Duke of Nor- 


religion. 


folk, who carried the ſword of ſtate, ſtopped at the door 


of the chapel : The King paſſing him, ſaid, + My Lord, 
« your father would have gone further.” The Duke 
anſwered, ** Your Majeſty's father would not have gone 
ce ſo far.” Soon after, the King having complained to 
Kenne Biſhop of Bath and Wells, of a reſlection which 
he was told the Biſhop had made againſt popery, in a 


ſermon in the chapel: royal, ** Sir,“ anſwered Kenne, 


« had you attended your own duty in church, my enemies 


% had miſled the opportunity of accuſing me falſely.” 


The diſcontents which the obſervation of | theſe things 
produced, were increaſed by the firſt public act of ſtate. 
*X2 Thoſe 


Cuſtoms and 
exciſe levied 
withoutlaw. 
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toms, and of part of the exciſe, having been granted by 
parliament during the life of the late King only, expired 
at his death. There was little doubt that the next par- 
liament would renew the grant to his ſucceſſor; but ſtill, 
until that renewal ſnould be made, it was againſt law to 
levy the duties. Many of the London merchants, who 
at that time had goods on hand, waited on the commiſ- 
ſioners of cuſtoms, intreating that the duties might be 
levied as formerly, in order to prevent their being under- 
ſold by thoſe who ſhould make importations before the 
parliament could be aſſembled. The commiſſioners, who 
ſaw their own danger in ordering their officers to levy 
duties without Jaw, waited in a body upon the treaſury, 
to know what conduct they were to follow. The treaſury, 
which ſaw equal danger in directing that conduct, made 
anſwer to the commiſſioners, ** That the laws lay beſore 
„them, and they might judge for themſelves.” The 
difficulty was carried to the privy council. Lord Chief 
Juſtice Jeffreys, with the haſte and violence natural to 
his temper and habits, moved, “ That the King ſhould 
c inſtantly iſſue a proclamation, commanding the revenue 
to be levied, and employed as in the former reign.” 
Lord Keeper North adviſed, “ That the duties ſhould 
« be paid in to exchequer, and kept there ſeparate 
& from all others, until the next parliament ſhould diſ- 
ce poſe of them.” Others propoſed, ** That bonds only 
& ſhould be taken for the duties, to ſtand in force until 
„ the ſame period *.“ The opinion of Jeffreys was 
followed. The old remembered the civil wars and mi- 
ſeries brought on the nation by the attempts of the King's 
father to levy part of the very ſame duties without conſent 
of parliament. The young had heard theſe miſeries re- 
counted by the old. Men of reflection perceived public 


conveniency promoted, but public liberty invaded. 
* Life of Lord North, 254. 
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In order to cover this meaſure from national cenfure, 
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the court procured addreſſes from many public bodies of K er = 


the kingdom approving of it. The barriſters and ſtudents 
of the Middle Temple, whoſe province it is to know the 
conſtitution, but whoſe profeſſion is dependent, thanked 
the King, „ That he had been graciouſly pleaſed to ex- 
te tend his royal care of the government to the preſervation 
& of the cuſtoms ;*” and concluded their addreſs with a 
prayer, That there might never be wanting millions 
« as loyal as they, to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes in 
« ſupport of his Majeſty's ſacred perſon and prerogative, 
« in its full extent.” The univerſity of Oxford declared, 
% They could never ſwerve from the principles of their 
« inſtitution, and their religion by law eſtabliſhed in the 
church of England, which indiſpenſably bound them to 
e bear all faith and obedience to their Sovereign, without 
« any reſtrictions and limitations.“ Compliments by public 
bodies to the Sovereign for the breach of the laws, only 
ſerved to remind the nation that the laws had been 
broken, 

The ſuſpicions which James's proteſtant ſubjects enter- 
tained of his partiality to the Roman catholics, gave room 
for Sunderland, in the ſettlement of the miniſtry, to exert 
his talents for intrigue. James, remembering ancient 
injuries, and diſtruſting recent ſervices, had reſolved to 
ſend him abroad upon an embaſly. Sunderland got in- 
telligence of this, and alſo that the king intended to ap- 
point Hyde, lately created Earl of Rocheſter, High 
Treaſurer, partly to oblige the church party, of which 
that Lord was vain to be accounted the head, and partly 
on account of decency, becauſe he was uncle to the 
Princeſſes. But Sunderland, concealing from Rocheſter 
what he knew, pretended that he was managing that 
honour for him with the King, and at the ſame time 
alarmed him with the danger to which their common in- 
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tereſts were expoſed from Roman Catholic influence; 
Rocheſter, in return, prevailed upon the King to con- 
tinue the ſeals in Sunderland's hands. Rocheſter, whoſe 
high principles in church-matters led him to principles 
equally high in thoſe of government, urged that none but 
rigid tories ſhould be admitted into the King's ſervice : 
On this ſubject, a converſation between him and Lord 
Keeper North was repeated: North had ſaid, that he 
thought people ought to be brought into employments, 
rather for their abilities and experience, than for their 
party attachments “: Rocheſter, raiſing his voice, an- 
ſwered, God's wounds! my Lord, don't you think 
* that in one month's time I could underſtand any buſi- 
& neſs in England ?? © Yes, my Lord,” replied the 
other dryly, “ but you could underſtand it much better 
© in two.” But Sunderland adviſed James to mix dif- 
ferent humours in his council; and Ormond having re- 
turned from Ireland ſooner than the late King had directed, 
Clarendon, brother to Rocheſter, was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant in his ſtead. Halifax, to whom Rocheſter 
was a mortal enemy, becauſe he had been acculed by 
Halifax of purloining the public treaſure, was placed at 
the head of the council-board, Lord Godolphin was 
degraded from ſtations he had once poſſeſſed, of ſecretary 
of {tate and head of the treaſury, to be chamberlain to 
the Queen. Arlington, notwithſtanding the open court 
he had long paid to the Prince of Orange, was continued 
Lord Chamberlain, The other great officers remained 
in their ſtations, So that the miniſtry was compoſed 
chiefly of men hating each other, ſuſpecting the King, 
and ſuſpected by him; ſome of whom were partial to the 
views of the Prince of Orange, and others to his perſon. 
And indeed, the late King, by changing his miniſters i 
often, had made it very difficult to find a number of pel- 
Lord North's Life, 
ſons 
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fons of figure who were attached to each other, and to his 
ſucceſſor at the ſame time. 


During the coronation of James, the crown, not be- 


ing properly fitted to his head, tottered. Henry Sidney, 
keeper of the robes, afterwards ſo famous for the miſchiefs 
he brought upon James, kept it once from falling off, 
and ſaid with pleaſantry to him, * This is not the firſt 
« time our family has ſupported the crown.” It was 
reported too, that on the ſame day, the window of a 
church in which the King's arms were painted on glaſs, 
had fallen down without any viſible cauſe. Theſe trifles 
were obſerved and talked of at the time ;—a ſure proof 
that the minds of the people were under unuſual agi- 
tations. 

While theſe things were paſſing in public, James was 
underhand going on in his old practices with France, His 
firſt converſation, the day -after his brother's death, to 
Barillon, was a ſure prognoſtic of his future fate. He 
made a formal apology for having called a parliament, 
alleging in his excuſe, that he did it only with a view 
to get his brother's revenue ſettled upon him by fair 
means, which, if he could not obtain from parliament, he 
would take from his ſubjects by force. He expreſſed at the 
ſame time his intention- of reigning without parliaments, 
his arbitrary views of government, and his reſolutions in 
favour of popery : And he propoſed the ſtricteſt connec- 
tion of intereſts with France, and that Louis ſhould ſup- 
ply him with money to enable him to compaſs the ends 
which he aimed at. Louis the XIVth catched greedily 
at the hint, He inſtantly remitted 500,000 livres to Ba- 
rillon, to be given to the new King to anſwer the exigen- 
cies of a new reign ; but charged him to make James be- 
lieve that the money had been ſent upon the firſt news of 
his brother's death, and without knowing that he had 


alked it. James received the preſent with tears in his 
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eyes, and with theſe words to Barillon : © Tt is the part 
of the King your maſter alone to act in a manner ſo 
noble and ſo full of goodneſs to me. I own to you, 
e that I feel more ſenſibly what he has done in this, than 
any thing that may happen to me in the courſe of my 
life; for I plainly fee the bottom of his heart, and how 
« defirous he is that my affairs may proſper. He has 
© even outrun what I could poſſibly have wiſhed, and has 
prevented my wants. I can never enough acknowledge 
© ſuch a proceeding, Inform him of my gratitude, and 
be my pledge for the attachment I ſhall for ever have 
« to him.“ ; 

Immediately after, the Lords Sunderland, Rocheſter, 
and Godolphin, entered upon a negociation with Barillon: 
and Churchill was diſpatched to Paris on the ſame errand, 
The terms aſked of Louis were, three millions of livres 
in hand, and a penſion of two millions for two years be- 
ſides; Rocheſter urging ſtrongly, Godolphin more faintly, 
the neceſſity of the King's having theſe ſums for eſtabliſh- 
ing his power; and Sunderland adding, that without 
them, it was impoſſible to eſtabliſh the Roman catholic 
religion in England. Sunderland went {till further ; for, 
to pay court to Louis and his maſter, he propoſed a direct 
junction of England and France, againſt the Prince of 
Orange, the Houſe of Auſtria, and the Parliament 
of England. Louis the XIVth kept the treaty open, 
gave James from time to time 300,000 livres more than 
the 500,000 livres which had been ſent him at firſt, and 
remitted 1,500,cco livres to England. But Barillon re- 
ceived orders not to deliver them, unleſs in the event of 
James's diſſolving his parliament, and proceeding to ex- 
tremities againſt his ſubjects ; Louis anticipating thus in 
imagination, the tranſports which the diſtractions of 
England give always to France, 
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Notwithſtanding theſe ſecret tranſactions with France, 
the new miniſters attempted to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the King and the Prince of Orange. When 
the late King died, James, to mortify the Prince, had 
notified the event to him only in a few dry lines, and 
even excuſed himſelf to Barillon for having notified it to 
him at all &. The Prince upon this ſent over Overkerque 
to make apologies for whatever had given offence to the 
late or preſent King, and to promiſe a ſtrict obedience 
to the King's will for the future. James refuſed at firſt 
to receive his ſubmiſſions, unleſs he would make them 
alſo to Louis, by altering his conduct with regard to 
France. However he afterwards ſoftened his tone ; to 
which perhaps the malignant ſatisfaction of ſeeing the 
Prince reduced to ſtoop and court him, contributed; and 
more decent appearances took place on both ſides. For, 
as it was the intereſt of James to make the diſcontented 
part of his ſubjects believe that the Prince of Orange 
was attached to his perſon; ſo it was equally for the ad- 
vantage of the Prince to be thought on good terms with 
the King, in order to ſupport in Holland the reputation 
of his own power, and to raiſe jealouſies in the mind of 
the French King. The Prince readily complied with 
the defire of his father-in-law, to remove Monmouth 
from Holland, to concur in perſuading the Spaniards to 
refuſe him refuge in Flanders, and to diſmiſs his adher- 
ents from their employment in the Britiſh regiments in 
the ſervice of the Dutch + ; though, at the ſame time, 
he took care to provide for moſt of them 4 in the ſervice 
of different German Princes. He even ſubmitted to the 
recal of Mr. Sidney, afterwards Earl of Romney, whom 
he loved, from the command of the Britiſh forces in the 
Dutch ſervice, and to the appointment of Skelton, whom 


* Vide Appendix, + D'Avaux, 1685+ 1 Ibid, 
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he hated, to be envoy in Holland, after remonſtrating 


L=—— Againſt both meaſures. But he refuſed with ſpirit to give 


Earl of Ar- 


Monmouth. 


the command of the troops to Lord Carlingford, a Roman 
catholic recommended by the King. James, on the other 
hand, offended with the delays of Louis in concluding the 
private money treaty with him, which he had ſolicited, 
took * ſome high meaſures on points of honour with the 
French, talking in public of taking till higher on more 
material articles, and propoſed a defenſive alliance with 
the Dutch, which he afterwards formed 4, and a junction 
of intereſts with the Prince: And he even interpoſed, 
though in vain, with France, to reſtore the principality 
of Orange to the Prince. But as in theſe advances 
James's object was to maintain peace, that he might be 
independent of parliament for ſupplies, encourage com- 
merce, of which he was fond, and, above all, procure 
leiſure for the converſion of his ſubjects, which he was 
reſolved to accompliſh; and, on the other hand, the 
Prince's only object was to raiſe war againſt France,— 
the advances ended in nothing. The ſalvos which the 
Prince often made with regard to religion f, in the aſ- 
ſurances of attachment which he gave, whether the ef- 
fets of honour, or of the uſe he intended to make of 
them, James thought had an infidious air. Ancient en- 
mities are often increaſed by attempts to remove them : 
And, while the King of England's ſubjects flattered 
themſelves with an alliance of England and Holland 
againſt France, the King diſcloſed all his jealouſies of the 
Prince of Orange to Barillon the French ambaſſador ||. 
But appearances of an invaſion from Holland ſoon 
increaſed the jealouſies of James. Argyle had continued 
in the Low Countries from the time that the ſentence of 
attainder was obtained againſt him by the King, when 


* D'Avaux, 1685; and Burner, + D'Avaux, 1685. 
Ibid, 1684, 1685. 4 Ibid, Vide Appendix, No. 1. 
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Duke of York, Monmouth had reſided in the ſame 
countries, after the detection of the Ryehouſe-plot. The 
ſimilarity of fate formed a connection between two per- 
ſons in whoſe characters there was but little reſemblance. 
Argyle, continually ſtung with the remembrance of his 
own injuries, endeavoured to inflame Monmouth with 
ſimilar ſentiments. He * preſſed him to invade England, 
and offered to make an invaſion on Scotland at the ſame 
time. He gave aflurances, * That as he was himſelf the 


< head of a numerous highland clan, and his father had 


& been head of the covenanters, great numbers of his 


« countrymen would join him : That the clemency 


* which Monmouth had ſhewed to the covenanters after 
the battle of Bothwell-bridge, had made his name as 
« dear in Scotland, as that of James, who had perſecuted 
„ them, was odious : That in England, the ſame great 
„ body of excluſioniſts, who had joined to prevent the 
« King from mounting the throne, would again join to 
„ pull him down: And that though, from the want of 
ce parliaments during the laſt years of the late reign, 
the voice of that party had not for ſome time been 
« heard, it would now break forth with violence, in- 
« creaſed by its interruption : That the late diſmiſſion 
© of his adherents from the Dutch regiments, inſured 
& him of a body of officers, ſtimulated by the two moſt 
« powerful of all motives, revenge and want: That a 
« Prince ſcarce ſeated on his throne, whoſe ſubjects 
« were divided, and whoſe forces muſt be ſeparated to 
de oppoſe different inſurrections, could not withſtand a 
& double attack from England and Scotland at one time.“ 
He pointed out to the Duke, who was fond of glory, the 
examples of ancient heroes, and the honour of having his 
name handed down to poſterity as the deliverer of his 
country, He allured him, who was young, and fan- 


5 


* D'\Avaux, March 12, 1684. 
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Pare 1 guine in his friendſhips and reſentments, by the 
Boox Il. ſweets of revenge, and the power he could gain of 


1685. 


doing good to thoſe who had ſuffered for his fake. He 
took advantage of the hatred and competition uſual among 
relations where friendſhip has ceaſed, to revive ancient, to 
create new animoſities. He urged him by motives of his. 
perſonal ſafety : For that James, implacable in his reſent- 
&« ments, and cruel through fear, had driven him from 
&« England, had prevailed upon the Prince of Orange, 
& and the court of Spain, to refuſe him a refuge in Hol- 
ce land, or in Flanders, and would never be at reſt, until 
& he had ſtript him of fortune, rank, and “ perhaps of 
„life. And, laſtly, that every minute he delayed the 
& attempt, he ſtrengthened his enemy, and weakened 
& himſelf.” The Duke continued long irrefolute : One 
of his letters + to Spence, ſecretary to the Earl of Argyle, 
ſhews, that, diſappointed in ambition and dejected with 
misfortunes, he had refolved upon retirement, His ten- 
der paſhon for Lady Harriot Wentworth, and which he 
accounted it honourable to indulge for a woman who had 
ſacrificed her all for his love, was ill ſuited to call him to 
the fields of glory and danger. But at length thoſe im- 
portunities, and that eloquence, which, in one of a manly 
ſpirit, who ſpeaks in his cauſe what he feels, ſeldom fails 
to perſuade, made Monmouth, who all his life was more 
apt to truſt the judgment of others than his own, yield 
to the intreaties of Argyle. Argyle perſuaded a widow 
in Holland to lend him 10,000]. for his expedition. Mon- 
mouth, not having the ſame powers of perſuaſion, was 
obliged to pawn his jewels. Each of them bought three 
veſſels, and a quantity of arms: They recalled ſome of 
their friends from the German regiments, in which the 
Prince of Orange had placed them; and they were join- 
ed by other diſbanded officers, who had not as yet been 


Pere Orleans, lib. xi. p. 562. + In Wel wood. 
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provided for“. They ſettled a correſpondence in Eng- 
land +, as well as the ſhortneſs of the time would permit, 
with the moſt conſiderable perſons who had been engaged. 
in the Rychouſe-plot, Theſe were all the preparations 
they made for the conqueſt of three kingdoms. It does 
not appear certain, that they even adjuſted between them, 
what character the Duke ſhould aſſume, whether that of 
a King, or of a ſubject. Monmouth poſſibly reſolved to 
govern himſelf by incidents according as they ſhould 
preſent themſelves ; and Argyle was too much heated by 
his own intereſt and his country's, to attend to any other. 
Argyle ſailed firſt, and for Scotland, with about 100 
companions, of whom the moſt remarkable were Ayloff 
the lawyer, and Rumbold the maltſter, men made famous 
by the parts they had acted in the Ryehouſe- plot. Mon- 
mouth prepared to follow him, and toland in the Weſt of 
England with 82 officers, and 150 other attendants. Lord 
Grey, Sir Patrick Hume, and Mr. Fletcher of Salton, 
were the men of the moſt eminence who attended him. 
Trenchard 2, Wildman, and Captain Matthews, ſon- in- 
law to the unfortunate Sir Thomas Armſtrong, were to 
join him the moment he landed. But the perſon in whom 
the Duke of Monmouth chiefly confided, was Mr. Fletcher 
of Salton; in whom all the powers of the ſoldier, the 
orator, and the ſcholar, were united; and who, in an- 
clent Rome, would have been the rival and the friend of 
Cato ||. Fletcher diſſuaded the Duke from his enterpriſe, 
Lord Grey urged him to it F. 

Theſe preparations made a conſiderable noiſe even in 
Holland: But, as rumours increaſe by the diſtance they 
have to run, they made a much greater in England. 
James, therefore, applied, by Skelton his ambaſſador, 
bo the magiſtracy of Amſterdam, and afterwards to the 


* D'Avaux, May 17, + Lord Grey, 
{ He was ſecretary of ſtate to King William, | 
| The ſmall volume of Mr. Fletcher's works, though imperfefly col- 


d, is one of the very few claſſical compo ſitions in the Engliſh language. 
\ Burnet, F erguſon's narrative, 
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States General, to ſtop the embarkation of Monmouth x, 
But both, under pretence of the forms of office, con- 
nived at his eſcape; either from diſlike to James, whoſe 
connection with France they dreaded, or from reſpect to 
that refuge which they profeſs to afford to the unfortunate 
of all nations. The Prince interfered not, excuſing him- 
ſelf, becauſe his aſſiſtance was not aſked, and perhaps not 
difpleaſed to ſee one expoſe himſelf to ruin who had been 
rival to the Princeſs for the ſucceſſion, the Engliſh tried 
in a cauſe which was given out to be that of religion and 
liberty, and diſturbances raiſed which he might himſelf 
be called to compoſe. He even pretended to Skelton, that 
he gave no credit to the reports of the projets of Argyle 
and Monmouth, although he knew that the one was gone, 
and the other juſt ready to go. James then inſiſted with 
the Dutch to ſeize all the Britiſh rebels who had at any 
time taken refuge in their territories. But + Fagel in 


public, and the Prince in private, oppoſed the ſucceſs 885 
of the application. James, in the laſt place, applied to lar 
the Prince for the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh regiments in wi 
the jervice of the Dutch. The Prince 2, without giv- ” 
ing a refuſal, threw difficulties and delays. in the way: ( 
Soon after, he offered, at one time, to go himſelf to Scot- 
land, and at another time to England, with his own guards; WI 
but received this ambiguous anſwer to both offers; and 
„That it was more for the King's intereſt he ſhould the 
„remain where he was.“ The repreſentation of 12 
theſe things by Skelton, who was perſonally & an enemy the 
to the Prince of Orange, becauſe he had once injured 2 
that Prince, and ſtill more by the French court to James, Go 
completed the breach between him and his ſon-in-law. as. 
In the mean time, Argyle had landed in Scotland, in r 
WC 


May 1685, and to raiſe all his dependants, erected the 
* D'Avaux, May 10, 1, 19. June 28. 
+ D'avaux, June 7, 168;. T Ibid. May 24, 31. and appendix d 
this book. Orleans. § This appears firengly from hu 
correſpondence from; France, ia the paper office, 
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fery croſs in Argyleſhire, which is a high croſs of wood Parr 1, 

and iron, raiſed on the top of a mountain, with a blaze en 3h 
; — — 

of fire on the top; a ſummons of alarm, uſed by 18685. 

Highlanders on great occaſions. He then publiſhed two 

manifeſtoes. One of them in his own name, complained 

of his own injuries, and was intended to rouſe his tribe in 

his cauſe, The other was in his name and that of his fol- 

lowers, and was calculated to bring the covenanters to his 

ſtandard: For it imputed the misfortunes of the nation ta 

the breach of the national covenant ; maintained, that 

the King, by not complying with it, had forfeited the 

crown ; and declared, that the chief end of his expedition 

was the ſuppreſſion of prelacy as well as of popery. 

This enterpriſe was unfortunate in almoſt all its circum- 

ſtances. The firſt land he touched at, the Orkneys, was 

the moſt diſtant part of the country he intended to invade. 

Moſt of the people, whom he put on ſhore for intelligence, 

were ſeized, and gave advice of his arrival before he could 

land. As the Highlanders were, at that time, bclievers in 

what is called the Second Sight, a prophecy, that he 

ſhould have in his cuſtody, James Stuart, of the blood royal 

(by which name the King went among the covenanters), 

had made an impreſſion on his mind. But a priſoner, 

whom Argyle took in the Orkneys, reminded him of this, 

and told him that the wizard had deceived him, for that 

the name of his priſoner was James Stuart, and that he 

was deſcended from the Earl of Orkney, baſtard tv James 

the Fifth *. In failing round to the Weſt Highlands, tides 

and winds, even though favourable, conſumed time : 

Government had leiſure to make its preparations : And 

as it was known he would land on the welt coaſt, where 

both his family-ſtrength, and that of the covenanters, lay, 

two ſhips of war were ſtationed there, to watch his mo— 


* Lord Fountaii.holl's mar.uſcript memorandums. 
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22,000 men, was put in arms; and a third part of it, 
with 3000 regular forces, was drawn to that ſide: Such 
of his friends as were ſuſpected, and could be found, 
were ſeized by order of the council : The King, by his 
proclamations, and more by the known ſeverity of hiz 
temper, deterred, and the parliament, by the authority of 
its declarations, overawed the covenanters, rebellious, yet 
not daring to rebel. The Earl, however, was ſoon joined 
in his own country by about 2000 of his vaſſals and de- 
pendants, who foreſaw the ruin, but, according to the 
manners of their country, were aſhamed that their chief. 
tain ſhould fall alone. About 500 other people joined 
theſe. Argyle, ignorant of the impriſonment of his 
friends, and of the terrors of the covenanters, continued, 
for ſome weeks after his arrival, in Argyleſhire and its 
borders, rather buſtling than in action. But, perceiving 
by the movements and ſtations of his opponent, that they 
intended to confine him where he was, and impatient to 
join the covenanters, or to be joined by them, he pier- 
ced, in the face of his enemies, into the lower parts of the 
welt country. But his ſhips were taken, in which was 
his ammunition ; his proviſions were cut off by the nu- 
merous parties which ſurrounded him; ſuch of his ſol- 
diers as had joined him from hopes of plunder, or 
deſire of change, dropping away by degrees, diſcourages 
others; and, in one of his marches in Renfrewſhire, his 
guide miſtaking the way, led his army into a bog, where 
the horſes and baggage were loſt. In this diſtreſs, order 
ceaſed; all commanded, none obeyed ; every man took 
his own counſel, and conſulted his own ſafety. His army 
diſperſed, The Earl fled alone to conceal his quality, but 
reſolving, if he was known, to die with his arms in his 
hands. He was met by two peaſants, who called to him 
to ſurrender : He fired a piſtol at one of them ; the other 
9 gave 
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gave him a wound in the head, which made him fall from 
his horſe : He recovered himſelf, and ran to a river near 
the Clyde to ſwim through : A third attacked him there : 
The Earl ſnapped his piſtol, but it miſſed fire: The pea- 
ſant gave him a blow on the head: He falls, and in falling, 
cries out, © Unfortunate Argyle!” Struck with the re- 
verſe of fate, one of the peaſants wept, and inſiſted to 
allow him toeſcape : But the others, terrified by the threats 
which had been publiſhed againſt thoſe who ſhould give 
him harbour, refuſed their conſent. He was ſent to Edin- 
burgh, and carried up the Canongate to the common 
priſon on foot, bareheaded, with his hands tied behind his 
back, and the executioner walking before him. The old 
remembered that he had looked over a window to ſee the 
enemy of his family, the great Montroſe, paſs through the 
ſtreets in the ſame unhappy condition; and others, that a 
few years before, he had rode up the ſtreets at the riding 
of the parliament held by the Duke of York, in all the 
pomp of ſtate, carrying the imperial crown of Scotland 
before the Duke. He was beheaded in purſuance of his 
former ſentence in compliment to the juſtice of it , dying 
with a courage which his poſterity inherited +. | 

A few days before the diſaſter of Argyle's army, the 
Duke of Monmouth landed at Lime in Dorſetſhire. In 
his manifeſto, he declared the ends of his enterpriſe were, 
that parliaments ſhould be annual, and without a power 
of prorogation in the crown until grievances ſhould be 
redreſſed: That ſheriffs ſhould be choſen annually by the 
freeholders : That a national militia ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
to be commanded by the ſheriffs : That no ſtanding forces 
ſhould be allowed without conſent of parliament: And 
that the charters of corporations ſhould be reſtored. Thus, 
while the Scottiſh manifeſto made proviſion only for a par- 
ticular mode of the Proteſtant religion, the Engliſh ma- 
nifeſto was directed to the great intereſts of civil liberty. 

Lord Fountainhall's manuſcript. + Gazettes, Wuddrow. 
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But even theſe generous propoſals were diſagreeable to the 
friends of monarchy ; becauſe they ſeemed to impair it too 
much. The manifeſto, in other reſpects, was imprudent, 
By complaining to exceſs of the proceedings of the par- 
liament which was then fitting, it provoked the members 
of that aſlembly ; by giving inſinuations of Monmouth's 
Tight to the crown, it made the republicans cold in his 
cauſe *; by promiſing toleration to all Proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters, at a time when the church and the diflenters were 
not, as they afterwards were at the revolution, reconcil- 
ed to each other, it was diſobliging to the church. Mon- 
mouth, by outrageous invectives, ſeemed to have forgot 
both the King's dignity and his own. And his junction 
of intereſts with Argyle, who made the covenant the baſis 
of his inſurrection, alarmed thoſe who were friends ta 
the conſtitution in church or ſtate. 

The Duke was joined by none of the nobility, or gen- 
try of condition, in his operations in England. Some of 
his friends, whom the Ryehouſe- plot had eaſily marked 
out, were + ſeized by government; the reſt fied to 
London, as if their preſence in rebellious places could be 
accounted rebellion : Trenchard even retired into France: 
All found an excuſe for their defection in the faults which 
they found, or pretended to find, in the terms of Mon- 
mouth's manifeſto. But the common people, whoſe fa- 
yourite he had always been, flocked in ſuch multitudes, 


Almoſt in an inſtant, to his ſtandard, that he was obliged 


to diſmiſs many of them, for want of arms and pay. At 
firſt he was in ſtraits for proviſions ; but Ferguſon having 
aſſured him, that he would find ſubſiſtence for one day for 
the army, if the Duke would give him the command of 


Lord Fountainhall relates in his manuſcript memorandums, that when 
Rumbold was taken in Scotland, he ſaid, the Duke of Monmouth had ruin- 
ed his cauſe by aſſuming the title of King, which loſt him the republicans, 
who were his only ſure friends. + Lord Grey, 
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it for a minute; and the Duke having conſented ; Fer- 
guſon gave orders, that the ſoldiers ſhould obſerve next day 
as a ſolemn faſt for ſucceſs. In the mean time, Colonel 
Danvers, a republican officer, prepared to make an inſur- 
rection in the city. Brigadier Hook, the author of the 
memoirs, who was afterwards pardoned by King James, 
followed him into France, and became his ſecretary there, 
when he was ſeized during Monmouth's rebellion, inform- 
ed James, that Danvers and he had engaged to Monmouth 
to aſſaſſinate him, if they could not bring about the in- 
ſurrection they meditated. 

Monmouth intended the command of the foot for him- 
ſelf, and that of the horſe for Fletcher and Lord Grey. 
The third day after his arrival, he detached Lord Grey 
with 300 men to ſtorm Bridport, and Fletcher, with an- 
other party, on another expedition, Lord Grey's party 
ſtormed the town with ſpirit ; but he himſelf deſerted his 
men, fled back to the Duke, and reported they were de- 
feated. News ſoon came that they were victorious. The 
Duke, confounded, ſaid to Captain Matthews, What 
„ ſhall I do with him *?” Matthews anſwered, <* There 
e js not a General in Europe who would aſk ſuch a queſ- 
tion, but yourſelf.” Yet, modeſt in his nature, and 
fearful to offend, the Duke continued Grey in his com- 
mand. Fletcher, who did not eſteem times of danger to 
be times of ceremony, had, in his expedition, ſeized, 
for his own riding, the horſe of a country gentleman, 
which ſtood ready equipt for its maſter. The maſtery 
hearing this, ran in a paſſion to Fletcher, gave him op- 
probrious language, ſhook his cane, and attempted to 
ſtrike, Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, 
yet having been accuſtomed to foreign ſervices both by ſea 
and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the ho- 
nour of a ſoldier and a gentleman, and of the affront of 


* Ferguſon's narrative. 
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a cane, pulled out his piſtol, and ſhot him dead on the ſpot, 
The action was unpopular in counties where ſuch re- 
finements were not underſtood, A clamour was raiſed 


againſt it among the people of the country: In a body 


they waited on the Duke with their complaints ; and he 
was forced to deſire the only ſoldier, and the almoſt only 
man of parts in his army, to abandon him. With Flet- 
cher, all Monmouth's chances of ſucceſs in war left 
him, 

The Duke of Monmouth, being accuſtomed to the for- 
malities obſerved by regular troops in time of peace, more 
than to actual war, and not poſſeſſed of genius to ſee, 
that, in deſperate enterpriſes, ſudden movements ſtrike 
with terror, but that by delays, men recollect their ſpi- 
rits, and in the variety of theſe, come to contemn that 
danger which at firſt they dreaded, would not permit his 
adherents, who were 6000 in number, and keenly affedt- 
ed to his cauſe, to fight the militia under the Duke of 
Abemarle, who were only 4000 in number, and averſe 
from the intereſt which they were called to defend. With 
a view to form his men to diſcipline, his marches were 
flow, his reſts many : Still, as he advanced, he found the 
numbers encreaſe of the commonalty who offered him 
their ſervice. Some of the inferior gentry too joined him. 
At Taunton, the people ſtrewed his way with flowers and 
herbs; followed him with acclamations and prayers ; ad- 
orned their walls with green boughs; and threw open 
their houſes to his army. Twenty-ſix young maidens, 
in the name of the town, preſented him, on their knees, 
with a bible and a banner. Monmouth, whoſe ſenſibility of 
temper was too apt to receive impreſſions either of exulta- 
tion or dejeCtion, was touched with theſe demonſtrations of 
affection : The preſent of the bible he regarded as an omen 
of his future fortune. Kiſſing the book, he eried out, © He 


came to defend the truths contained in it, or, to ſeal 


them 
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them with his blood.” And, in this ſympathy of Parr 1, 
mind, he was prevailed upon to yield to the entreaties of Þ 2 * * U. 


many of his followers, who were clamorous that he ſhould 
be proclaimed King. The argument made uſe of, and 
which. it was given out had convinced him, was, that the 
two parties were not upon a level, if, when the one was 
declared guilty of rebellion by royal proclamations, the 
other could not intimidate its opponents with the ſame 
legal weapons. The immediate exertions of his royalty, 


were imprudent. He proclaimed Albemarle a traitor, if 


he did not lay down his arms: He proclaimed all the mem- 
bers of the parliament traitors, if they did not diſſolve 
themſelves. The very generality of the threat defeated 
his deſign, by inſuring thoſe of impunity whom it meant 
to intimidate. 

While Monmouth was engaged in ſuch trifles, the 
Generals on the King's ſide had orders to avoid fighting, 
for the ſame reaſons which ſhould have impelled the Duke 
to force them to battle. And, in the mean while, James 
got time to reinforce his army, to obtain an order for the 
Britiſh regiments in the Dutch ſervice, to increaſe his 
army in England to 15,000 men, to receive the aſſu- 
rances of parliament for his defence, and the more ſolid 


effects of them, a grant of 400,000 J. for the ſervices 
of war. 


The Duke of Monmouth marched towards Briſtol, a 
city abounding in money, arms, ſtores, and in his own 
friends, intending to make an attempt upon it, becauſe 
he was aſſured of aſſiſtance within : But the Duke 'of 
Beaufort, having declared to the citizens, that he would 
ſet fire to the town, if they made an inſurrection, Mon- 
mouth is reported to have ſaid, God forbid, that I 
* ſhould bring the two calamities of ſword and fire to- 
« gether upon ſo noble a city!“ and marched towards 
Bath. Sentiments ſuch as theſe, were not the means, in 

times 
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times of war, to make towns open their gates ; and there- 


— — fore, when he arrived at Bath, and ſummoned it to ſur- 


1685. 


Battle of 
Sedge moor. 


render, the citizens ſhut their gates, killed his herald, 
and returned a defiance. 

From Bath he returned to Frome, where he received, 
all at one time, intelligence of Argyle's defeat, of the 
arrival of the Dutch regiments at Graveſend, and that 
Lord Feverſham, with 3000 regular forces, and 30 pieces 
of cannon, was in full march to give battle to him, who 


Was furniſhed with neither. He then, at laſt, perceived 


the error of his former delays, and the deluſions of his 
viſionary monarchy : He heſitated ; now yielding to, and 
anon ſtruggling againſt his deſpondency ; while, on the 


one hand, he obſerved the deſperate ſtate of his affairs; 


and, on the other, conſidered the ruin of his friends, and 
the grievouſneſs of his fall, from the eſtate of a King to 
that of a fugitive, He aſked advice of all perſons who 
approached him : He called a council of his officers ; and 
in the mean time, wrote preflingly to Danvers, to haſten 
his operations in the city *. Danvers, pretending to take 
offence at his aſſuming the crown, anſwered, He was 
not obliged to keep faith with one who had broken it 
« with him.“ But, before this anſwer arrived, it had been 
reſolved in the council to retire to Bridgewater, in order 
to wait for a return from Danvers, or to get the better op- 
portunity for a flight beyond ſeas, if that return ſhould 
prove unfavourable, Feverſham followed him to Bridge- 
water, In this retreat, the puſillanimous left him; but 
moſt of his army, and all the brave part of it, remained 
with him. Many ſymptoms they diſcovered of feeling 
for him, what they felt not for themſelves: A generolity 
which pierced the tender mind of Monmouth, 

At Bridgewater, he mounted to the top of a high tower, 
to take the laſt view of a country, which he foreſaw 


* Lord Grey. 
he 
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he ſo ſoon muſt quit. When there, he eſpied, by the aſ- Parr I. 


ſiſtance of glaſſes, at three miles off, that Feverſham's 
horſe and foot at Sedgemoor lay at a diſtance from each 
other, and both careleſsly encamped, from over-ſecurity 
with reſpect toa flying enemy, He reſolved in an inſtant 
to attack them that night in the dark, The plan he 
formed was prompt and wiſe: He reſerved to himſelf the 
attack of the foot who lay neareſt him; and ordered Grey, 
with part of the horſe, to make a circuit to a village in 
which Feverſham's cavalry lay, and ſet fire to the village, 
in order to diſtract his cavalry, and with the reſt to fall on 
the back of the infantry, while Monmouth was attacking 
them in front. Captain Matthews reminded him of Grey's 
behaviour at Bridport ; but, from the eaſineſs and over- 
delicacy of his nature, he anſwered, «I will not affront my 
Lord; what I have given him in charge is eaſy to be 
executed.“ Grey, by ſome miſconduct, for which he 
never accounted, miſcarried in his attempt againſt the 
horſe, and fled ; ſo that the Duke of Monmouth had to 
maintain the whole attack with his foot. Captain Huc- 
ker, who had joined him in England, fired a piſtol in ad- 
vancing, in order to give an alarm to the enemy ; and 
then rode off to take the benefit of the King's pardon ; by 
which accident Feverſham's army received the charge, not 
unprepared. The Duke's irregulars found a ditch before 
the royaliſts, which they did not expect; but forced their 
way over it, and attacked with intrepidity. Feverſham's 
troops, as often happens in combats with an irregular 
army, at firſt gave way, all except Lord Dumbarton's com- 
panies of Scotch: But the Duke, by his care to keep his 
men in order, and to make them fire with regularity, in- 
ſtead of ruſhing into the ranks of their enemies with 
their ſwords, the only weapons by which the ſuperiority 
which diſcipline gives to regular over irregular armies can 
be avoided, loſt the advantage : The enemy rallied. At 
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A 1. this ſight, the Duke's followers loſt all regard to the or- 
oo K II. ; 
ers of their General. Every man preſſed where he 
1635. thought his preſence was moſt needed, but chiefly where he 
eſpied the braveſt of his friends; uſing ſometimes. the 
muſket, ſometimes the ſword, and often, in the fury of 
civil diſſenſion, grappling with the body, when weapons 
failed. But, finding they made little impreſſion, by this 
deſultory engagement, they formed themſelves into a ſolid 
body ; and, laying their ſhoulders cloſe to each other, and 
every man encouraging his neighbour, they advanced, 
ſtopped, fought, and died together. In this various kind 
of battle, they maintained their attack for three hours ; 
every ſoldier and officer behaving as if the fate of the 
battle depended on his ſingle arm, and not on the army to 
which he belonged. At length, Feverſham's cannon 
were brought to bear on one of the Duke's flanks, mak- 
ing the greater impreſſion on account of the thick order 
into which his men had gathered themſelves ; and, at 
the ſame time, the horſe, wearied with purſuing Grey, 
returned, and fell on his rear. Yet his ſoldiers, although 
one third of them were fallen, bore thoſe redoubled diſ- 
advantages, until all their ammunition was ſpent ; and 
even then rather ceaſed to fight, than to keep their ground. 
The Duke fled ; his army only retreated. He gallopped 
from the held of battle for twenty miles together, not 
knowing where he was going : And then quitted his 
horſe, not reſolved where to go. Two days after he was 
Monmouth taken without reſiſtance, near Ringwood in Dorſetſhire, 
taken. lying in a ditch covered with ferns, in the habit of a pea- 
ſant: Some green peaſe, on which he had ſupported life, 
were found in his pocket, together with his George of 
diamonds, He had not ſlept for three nights: From ex- 
hauſtion of ſpirits, he fainted and wept “. 


*. Gazettes, Ralph, with the authorities he refers to, 


When 
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When Monmouth was taken, he wrote a letter to 
James, preſſing earneſtly to be brought into his preſence ; 
and aſſuring him, that he had a ſecret of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence to his ſafety to communicate, but which could 
be imparted only to himſelf. This letter has given oc- 
caſion for various conjectures. It cannot be doubted, 
that the Prince of Orange might have ſtopped the prepar- 
ations of Monmouth: And D*Avaux, ſo late as the 17th 
of April, wrote to his court, that he had diſcovered a 
ſecret correſpondence of letters between Monmouth and 
Bentinck the Prince's favourite“. On the contrary, 
Monmouth's letter to James + diſproves the imputation 
of any perſonal concert between the Prince of Orange and 
him: For in that letter he appeals to the Prince and Prin- 
ceſs of Orange, that he had often given them aſſurances he 
would never act againſt the King, and lays his own breach 
of duty upon the inſtigations of others, But there is good 
reaſon to believe, that the ſecret to which he alluded, 


* Father Orleans relates, that Skelton, the Engliſh envoy in Holland, 
found the correſpondence between Monmouth and Bentinck among Mon- 
mouth's papers. The authority of Orleans is in general ambiguous ; for, 
on the one hand, there is no doubt he got many fas from King James's 
mouth; but, on the other, when that Prince read his book, he ſaid “ Cela 
© ne vaut pas grandes ckoſes; and therefore, in order to try fo capital a 
fat by the trueſt teſt, that of original papers, I went to the paper office 
for Skelton's correſpondence with Sunderland; but Skelten's letters from 
Rolland at this time have not been ſent by Sunderland to the fecretary's of- 
fice, The reaſon of which, as well as of ſome other chaſms ia the foreign 
correſpondence of that Lord, at an equally critical period, will be ſeen in a 
ſubſequent part of theſe Memoirs, 

Lord Grey, who had been engaged in a plot to ſeize Charles II.“s perfon 
during the fitting of the Oxford parliament, in the Ryehouſe-plot, and in 
Monmouth's rebellion, whilſt he was a priſoner in the Tower for the laſt of 
theſe crimes, wrote a relation of his treaſuns by Sunderland's command, for 
the uſe of King James. In this relation, he makes no mention of the con- 
nection between Monmouth and Bentinck, Some perſons impute, to the 
prudence of this ſilence, the pardon which Sunderland obtained for bim 
from King James, and the earldom and great offices beſtowed on him by 
King William, + It is in Ralph, $83. 
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Parry I, was the correſpondence which Sunderland held with the 
Book Il. Prince of Orange, and that he had himſelf been encouraged 


1685, 


The King 
ſees him. 


July I 4+ 


by Sunderland to his fatal enterpriſe *. Sheldon, of the 
King's chamber, brother to General Sheldon, related to 
many, after the revolution, a ſtory, the truth of which 
James alſo vouched : Sheldon having been ſent by the 
King to the army with a meſſage to Lord Feverſham 
concerning his priſoner, which Monmouth thought a 
kind one, Monmouth deſired Sheldon to communicate 
thoſe two ſecrets to his maſter. While Sheldon was be- 
ginning to inform James of what had paſſed, Sunderland 
came into the cloſet : Sheldon ſtopped : James bade him 
go on: Sheldon anſwered, he had a meſſage from Mon- 
mouth, which could be delivered only in private : But 
James inſiſting that Sunderland ſhould be privy to every 
thing which paſſed between him and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, Sheldon obeyed. Sunderland, throwing himſelf 
upon his knee, cried out with emotion, . Your Majeſty 
&« ſees to what calumnies I am expoſed by my zeal for 
your ſervice.” It isequally certain, that James, dur- 
ing his exile, believed, that after he had conſented to ſee 
Monmouth, Sunderland ſent Monmouth a private meſ- 
ſage, in which he informed him, that the King's conſent- 
ing to ſee him aroſe from his reſolution to pardon him, 
and in which he adviſed him not to hurt his own honour 
by betraying his friends when there was no neceſſi ty for 
it, but to pretend a deſire of changing his religion, to give 
ſatisfaction to the King. | 

The day after Monmouth arrived at the Tower, he was 
carried by water to the preſence chamber at Whitehall, 
his arms being bound behind with a ſilken cord, but his 
hands free. He threw himſelf at the King's feet, owned 


What Sunderland's reaſons were for adviſing Monmouth to fo wild an 


attempt, may be known in future ages: At preſent there are no bifturical 
lights to clear up the miſt, 


the 
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the greatneſs of his offence, and, with many tears, begged 
his life, reminding James, * That in ſhedding his ne- 
* phew's blood, he ſhed his own:” A commemoration 
of connection, which, in the hour of friendſhip, would 
have given pleaſure, now increaſed the averſion of the 
King ; and he heard and ſaw his agonĩes with a ſtern 
inſenſibility. The Duke offered to become catholic ;— 
a flattery which provoked James, by ſuppoſing he could 
be the dupe of it, He communicated no ſecret; and 
James believed he had none to communicate. All was 
ſilence for a while on the King's part. Yet, from that 
ſilence, the Duke derived hopes. Theſe hopes increaſed, 
when he was deſired to ſign a declaration, importing, 
that the late King aſſured him he was never married to 
his mother. He obeyed. James then deſired him to 
name all his accomplices; and, when he heſitated, loaded 
him with reproaches. The Duke, in a tranſport of 
paſſion, ſtarts from the ground, and quits the royal pre- 
ſence with the air of an equal, 

When he came back to the Tower, the love of life re- 
turned : He aſked for paper, pen and ink, to write again 
to his uncle, Scott, of Dunbarton's regiment, one of 
the officers who guarded him, told him, that he had 
orders not to permit him to write : But upon the Duke's 
repeating earneſtly his requeſt, Scott, who was of the 
Ducheſs of Monmouth's family, conſented. Monmouth, 
in this letter, again warned the King againſt Sunderland. 
But Blood, who had an office in the Tower, either the 
ſame man who had ſtolen the.crown in the late reign, or 
his ſon, ſuſpecting Scott from his continuing ſo long 
with the Duke, forced him, by menaces, to deliver up 
the letter à, and carried it to Sunderland, who deſtroyed 


* Scott was of Mr, Scott of Harden's family, He was af.crwards a Colo» 
nel in the French ſeryice, There are men now living in Scotland, to whom 


he told this ſtory, 
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it. Orders were given for the Duke's execution next 
day. Monmouth, rendered impatient by the flatteries of 


a fortune-teller, who aſſured him, that if he outlived that 


day, he was deſigned by Providence for great things, 
wrote a third letter to James, to beg a ſhort reſpite of 
his execution. This letter was delivered by Sunderland; 
but the prayer of it was refuſed. 

The Duke diſcovered compunction for the neglect 
with which he had treated his lady, who, though not 
beautiful, was poſſeſſed of wit and tenderneſs, and had 
brought him one of the greateſt fortunes in Europe; and 
he deſired to ſee her alone. Affecting diſtance from his 
treaſons, and regard for her children, but in reality ſtung 
with ſlighted love, even in death, ſhe refuſed to ſee him 
unleſs witneſſes were preſent. Yet, by the tenderneſs of 
her affection, and her repeated applications for mercy, ſhe 
performed every duty of a wife and a friend. It is a 
family report, that on the morning of her huſband's exe- 
cution, James ſent her a meſſage, that he would breakfaſt 
with her. She admitted the viſit, believing that a pardon 
was to accompany it, James behaved with fondneſs to 
her children, and delivered her a grant of her huſband's 
eſtate, which had fallen to the crown by his attainder ; 
Strange mixture of ind-licacy and generoſity * 

Monmouth was not condemned by the judges, left the 
ſight of him in a court might excite commiſeration. At 
his execution, the ſpectators were innumerable. On his 
firſt appearance upon the ſcaffold, he bowed to the people, 
by whom, he knew, he was tenderly beloved ; but, from 


regard to the decorum of his rank, addreſſed them not. 


Decp filences ſucceeded alternately to murmurs of ſighs 
and groans in the ſpectators, who felt their grief reſtrained 
by reipe& when they looked upon Monmouth; but burſt 
into tears, as oft as they beheld the ſorrowful looks of 


each other. Men of rank are more afraid of pain than of 


Lord Fountainhall's manuſcript memorandums. 
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death, and of ſhame than of either. He expreſſed anxiety PAY I. 


leſt the executioner ſhould not end his life at a blow, ex- 


amining the ax to ſatisfy himſelf; and ſaid,, © He was 


« afraid to die;“ yet aſked, * Could any one perceive it 
« by his countenance ?”” The executioner, awed by the 
rank of his victim, after ſeveral ineffectual ſtrokes, threw 
away the ax, and could with difficulty be prevailed on to 
complete his duty, The people, in their tears and pray- 
ers, and the contortions of their bodies, ſeemed to feel 
thoſe ſtrokes which the Duke no longer felt. Thoſe, 
who conſidered the various turns of human things, re- 
flected, that the multitudes who attended his execution 


would, in a different ſituation of his fortune, have been 


ſhouting after the wheels of his chariot. The decent 


Boox 11. 
— — 
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courage with which he died, ſhewed how much force | 


the ſentiments of perſonal dignity have over thoſe of na- 
ture in men of illuſtrious birth. In his pockets, after 
his death, were found ſpells againſt danger, ſongs, and 
prayers, in his own hand-writing ;—papers characteriſtic 
of a mind addicted to ambition, pleaſure, and ſuperſtition. 
The fondneſs of the common people followed Monmouth 
even beyond the grave: They believed that one of his 
friends, reſembling him, had conſented to loſe his life 
in public, to ſave that of Monmouth, They ftarted at 
every rumour of his name; and long expected with im- 
patience when their favourite ſhould again ca!l them 
to aſſert his cauſe and their own.. Lord Dartmouth, by 
order of James, attended the execution, When he gave 
an account of it to the King, he ſaid, © You have got 
rid of one enemy; but a more dangerous one remains 
“ behind.” James pretended not to underſtand that his 
ſon-in-law was alluded to ; yet the words ſunk deep into 
his mind, 

Two relations were printed by the King's authority ; 
one of the manner of Monmouth's falling into the hands 
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Pan 7 1, of thoſe who purſued him, and the other of his execution, 


B O OR II. 
— — 
1685, 
miſery pub- 
liſhed by the 

King. 


the laſt of which was ſigned by the biſhops who attended 
him. In theſe was deſcribed every thing which Mon- 
mouth had ſaid or done during thoſe painful periods. Here 
it was ſaid, „He had taken ſhelter in à covert ſur. 
« rounded with hedges, but full of outlets to the open 
« country. Of theſe outlets the guards had taken poſ- 
% ſeſſion; ſo that as often as he approached them, which 
« was thirty times, he had been driven back into his 


& concealments,” There it was faid, ** The biſhops 
c 


* 


% Harriot Wentworth; but he had treated his paſſion 
& for that lady as a matter of reſpect; and the laſt 
„act of his life was to ſend her a love- token. The 
c biſhops had preſſed him to own on the ſcaffold to the 
ec people, the doctrine of non-reſiſtance ; but he an- 
« ſwered, He came there to die, not to make ſpeeches, 
« They urged him to pray for the King; but he kept 
« ſilent. They aſked him to join in their prayer for the 
« King: With a careleſs air he ſaid, Amen.” Men 


were aſtoniſhed to ſee, that the perſon who had the moſt 


interelt in decency to draw a veil over the agonies of his 
nephew, was the molt anxious to diſcover them. Theſe 
things ſtruck the nation with impreſſions of the ſeverity 
of James's character. A ſaying of Ayloffe was every- 
where repeated: Ayloffe had ſtabbed himſelf in Scotland 
to eſcape puniſhment; but, having recovered, was brought 
into the royal preſence, in hopes that diſcoveries might 
be drawn from him. James preſſed him to a confeſſion, 
ſaying, ** You know, Mr. Aylofte, it is in my power to 
« vive you a pardon ; therefore ſay that which may de- 
& ſerve it. Ayloffe anſwered, © Though it is in yout 
« power, it is not in your nature to pardon.” Ayloffe 


had been reproached by Lord Dumbarton for his ** 


had preſſed him to repent of his connection with Lady 
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ed ſuicide. © I am ſorry for it,” ſaid Ayloffe, © becauſe 
« jt is the only cowardly thing I ever did“ ..? 

A few days after Argyle had landed in Scotland, the 
parliaments of England and Scotland had aſſembled. 
From the reſpect naturally paid to a new reign, with the 
hopes it inſpires and the fears it impreſſes, moſt of the 
members returned were men who were thought to be 
agreeable to the court ; yet the anxiety of the people had 
mingled with them a great number of the popular party +. 
Thoſe, by their principles, ſhould have been inclined to 
promote, and theſe to oppoſe, the views of the King. 
But this parliament exhibited a ſtate of parties which had 
never before been ſeen in England. Under proteſtant 
princes, the intereſts of the King and of the church having 
been the ſame, the friends of both were united in favour 
of the crown ;—a connection which produced the ſaying 
of James I.“ No Biſhop, no King.” But, under a 
Prince who publicly profeſſed the popiſh religion, many 
of the tories ſmothered their attachment to monarchy, 
and their antipathy to popular innovations, in their fears 
for religion: And hence in this parliament, the diſ- 
tinction between a ſtate-tory and a church-tory firſt ap- 
peared in public. Many of the whig members, on the 
other hand, hoped, by making reaſonable conceſſions to 


4 the crown, to gain the king to his people, and reconcile 
F him to themſelves 4. 

1 | 

A * Lord Fountainhall's manuſc;ipt memorandums, 


+ Vide the lift in Eachard, p. 744. and the Luke of Monmou'h's letter 

n, in Welwood, p. 378. 

to t The Duke of Monmouth's letter to his confident Spence contains theſe 
words 2 It's to me a vain argument, that eur enemies are ſcarce yet well 

| 4 ſettled, when you confider, That fear in ſome, and ambition in other*, 
have brought them to comply; and that the parliament being made up for 
© the moſt part of members that formerly run our enemy down, they will 
de ready to make their peace as ſoon as they can, rather than hazard 

* themſelves upon an uncertain bottom,” 
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The ambiguity of James's intentions in the few ſteps 


dhe had taken; ; the hopes raiſed by ſome of them; the 


jealouſies not removed by others; produced an anxiety 
in the minds of all men, to hear the firſt words of the 
ſovereign from the throne to the great council of the na- 
tion. James being graceful in figure, and in public 
though not in private ſpeech, all eyes were fixed upon 
him when he roſe z but uncertain of his ſentiments, 
his ſubjects checked the natural effuſions of favour 
to dignity and majeſty, until they ſhould hear what 
he was to ſay. He began with repeating, and patheti- 
cally, the ſame words he had made uſe of on the firſt 
day of his reign in his declaration to his privy council, 
to maintain the eſtabliſhed laws and religion: The audi. 
ence looked with joy and with pride, alternately on their 
ſovereign and on each other, He then urged reaſons 
of ſtate for the ſettlement of the late King's revenue 
upon himſelf: Murmurs of aſſent were heard through 
the hall. But when he concluded with hints ſo ſtrongly 
marked, that they were in reality threats, of governing 
by prerogative, and not by parliaments, if that revenue 
was denied, the looks of men, which in popular aſſem- 
blies can never be diſguiſed, ſunk at once into dif- 
appointment and dejection. His concluding words were 
theſe : There is one popular argument which I foreſee 
« may be uſed againſt what I ſeek of you, from the in- 
c clination men have for frequent parliaments, which 
« ſome may think would be the beſt ſecured, by 
i feeding me from time to time by ſuch proportions 
« as they ſhall think convenient. And this argument 
« (it being the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the 
de throne) I will anſwer once for all: That this 
« would be a very improper method to take with me; 
« and that the beſt way to engage me to meet you 
« often, is always to uſe me well. I expect, therefore, 

9 “ that 


ever, had gone too far in the communication of their 
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& that you will comply with me in what I have deſired, Parr . 
& and that you will do it ſpeedily, that this may be a ſhort v2.05 
e ſeſſion, and that we may meet again to all our ſatiſ- 1683. 
6 factions,” 

The leaders of the different parties in parliament, how- ro 
ſentiments and intentions, to be able to retract, The 
tories urged the intereſts of the crown for the ſettlement 
of the revenue: The whigs perhaps flattered themſelves, 
that by granting with frankneſs what they were not able 
to with- hold, they ſhould throw the greater odium upon 


the King, if, in return for parliamentary confidence, he 


ſhould make any invaſion upon the civil or religious in- 
ſtitutions eſtabliſhed by parliament. All were ſenſible, 
that the neceſſities of the late King had obliged him ts 
apply to France for relief. Many were pleaſed with 
the report at that time induſtriouſly ſpread about, that 
James had detached himſelf from Louis XIV. and joined 
intereſts with the Prince of Orange: And ſome were 
afraid leſt their oppoſition might be conſtrued into an in- 
clination to favour the projects of Monmouth and Atgyle, 
which were not then ſuppreſſed. The houſe of commons 
therefore voted the ſettlement of the late King's revenue, 
amounting to / 1,200,000, upon James duting life, on 
the ſame day that he aſked it ; and, ſoon after, upon his 
application for a further proviſion for public uſes, they 
revived ſome old, granted ſome new impoſitions, and 
ſettled both upon him for life. By theſe grants, added to 
his own ſettlement as Duke of York, he was paſſeſſed of 
an annual revenue of two millions a year, beſides the re- 
venues' of Scotland and Ireland: A revenue greater than 
any King of England had poſſeſſed from the time of 
William the Conqueror's death. 


But though the commons diſcovered fo much confi- Diſpute 


. OY bout reli» 
dence in the King in money matters, ſome diſtruſt of = 
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him appeared with regard to religion“. A motion was 
made for the further ſecurity of the proteſtant religion : 
It was referred to the grand committee for religion : 
The committee, when very full, reſolved unanimouſly 
to move the houſe . to ſtand by the King in the ſupport 
and defence of the reformed religion of the church of 
% England with their lives and fortunes ;** and to addreſs 
him “ to put the laws in execution againſt all diſſenters 
« whatſoever from the church of England. The court 
oppoſed the motion : A vehement debate enſued ; but the 
diſpute was compromiſed by a reſolution of the houſe, 
which, at the ſame time that it paid the King the come 
pliment of an unbounded confidence, was meant to inti- 
mate to him the firm attachment of thoſe who framed it 
to the religion of their country. The reſolution was in 
theſe words: That the houſe relies on his Majeſty's 
« word and repeated declaration, to ſupport and defend 
< the religion of the church of England, as it is now by 
« law eſtabliſhed, which is dearer to us than our lives.” 
Leſt the laſt words of this reſolution ſhould not make 
ſufficient impreſſion on James, the ſpeaker, when he pre- 
ſented the revenue-bill, remarked, that the commons had 


_ Paſſed that bill, without joining any bill to it for the ſe- 


curity of their religion, though that was dearer to them 
than thelr lives. James took no notice of theſe words, 


either in the addreſs of the commons, or in the ſpeech 
of their ſpeaker, 


The houſes 
diFer about 
the reverſal 
of Stafford's 
attainder. 


In the houſe of lords, an attempt was made to pleaſe 
the King, in a way of all others the moſt agreeable to 
him. Oates had lately been pilloried, whipped, and con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment, in conſequence of a 
clear proof, that he had perjured himſelf in the evidence 
which he gave in the late reign, in ſupport of the popiſh 


* Journ, houſe of commons, May 27. 


plot. 
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plot. Upon this a motion was made in the houſe of lords Parr 1, 


to reverſe the attainder of Lord Stafford, becauſe, by the 
conviction of Oates, it was now become plain, that the 
evidence on which Stafford had been condemned was 
falle, and even the popiſh plot itſelf a mere fiction. 
The principles of mercy, juſtice, and religion, called 
aloud for reparation to Stafford's memory and family, 
On the other hand, that reparation could not be 
made without throwing diſgrace upon four ſucceeding 
parliaments, which had proſecuted and puniſhed the 
plot as a reality, and upon the whole party of the 
whigs, and many of the tories. The debate laſted three 
days in the houſe of lords. Honour prevailed in men of 
noble birth, and they voted to reverſe the attainder. But 
prudential conſiderations prevailed among the commons : 
Reflecting, that no popiſh victories could with ſafety 
be indulged in a popiſh reign, they received the bill with 
coldneſs ; and after the firſt reading, it was dropped: 
Soon after, the parliament was adjourned until winter. 
But while the members of the Engliſh parliament were 
taking delicate and guarded meaſures to gain their ſove- 
reign, and yet not to loſe their own characters, the par- 
liament of Scotland, which met a little before that of 
England, had ruſhed into ſervility with a promptitude 
which leſſened, even in the King's eyes, the value of the 
compliment, and with an affeQation of zeal which cre- 
ated in the public a ſuſpicion of its ſincerity. In propor- 
tion as any man was high in his birth or ſtation, or even 
character, he ſtrove for expreſſions of flattery and mo- 
tions of ſervility. Men of inferior figure vied with each 
other, who ſhould be the firſt to propoſe what had not 
been thought of by their ſuperiors, leſt they ſhould appear 
to have been only led in the general ſurrender, which 
they foreſaw was to be made of their country's rights. 
4% * b 2 James, 
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James, in his letter to the parliament, made a diſtinction 
between them and his Engliſh ſubjects, which could not 


be pleaſing to the latter: For he ſaid, that he had called 


them together <6 to give them an opportunity, not only 
of ſhewing their duty as formerly to him, but of being 
* exemplary to others in their compliance with his deſires: 

And, to make his meaning plain to both nations, when 
be ſpoke of the extent of his prerogative, he added theſe 
words: Which I am reſolved to maintain in its greateſt 
* luſtre,” The Lord Chancellor Perth concluded his 
ſpeech with exhorting the parliament to advance the great- 
nels of the King“ by all the endeavours of their lives 
without reſerve.” As the terms which men made uſe 
of in public, when they ſpoke of the ſtate or prerogative 
of the crown, were at that time marked, becauſe they 
were the tokens of party ſentiments, it was obſerved how 
ſimilar theſe words, without reſerve, were to the conclu- 


ſion of the Oxford addreſs, which promiſed obedience to 


the King without any reſtrictions or limitations. The ſpeech 
of the Duke of Queenſberry, the King's commiſſioner, 


and the tone of all thoſe who could be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 


the language of the court, were full of promiſes to the 
national intereſt, and of Hattery to the national character 
of the Scotch. 

'The Scotch, in this parliament, renewed the laws 
againſt proteſtant difſenters, and added new ſeverities to 
them : They extended the laws of treaſon : They obliged 
all the ſubjeAs, under high penalties, to take the oath of 
allegiance, which maintained the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience ; an oath which, in the late reign, had been im- 
poſed only on perſons in public truſt ; Fhey ſettled the 
late King's revenue upon the Crown for ever; and gave 
James a a new one during his own life : They paſſed an act, 
in which it was ſaid, *The bleſſings the nation then en- 


5 Joyed, were owing to the folid abſolute authority where- 
„ with 
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te with their Kings were inveſted, by the firſt and fun- PAY 1. 


« damental laws of their monarchy.” In this a, *© They 
e expreſſed their abhorrence of all principles which are 
* contrary or derogatory to the King's ſacred, ſupreme, 
te abſolute power and authority.” And they reſolved © to 
te give entire obedience to the King, without reſerve.” — 
But the act contained ſomething more ſolid than the 
expreſſion of principles : For it obliged all the men in the 
nation, from ſixteen to ſixty, to be in readineſs to at- 
e tend the King in arms, where, and as oft as he ſhould 
«& require.” 

The noiſe of this exceſs of loyalty in the parliament of 
Scotland ſoon reached England, creating every where 
jealouſies and fear. But theſe proceedings of the Scotch 
parliament were ſound, and no more. By the conſtitu- 
tion of that aſſembly, it was no repreſentation of the ſen- 
timents of the great body of the nation; becauſe the com- 
mons made no ſeparate aſſembly. By the forms in which 
buſineſs was conducted, its acts were not even repreſenta- 
tions of its own ſentiments; becauſe the Lords of articles 
had a negative before debate . But the ſentiments of 
the Scottiſh nation were far different from thoſe expreſſed 
to the public in the proceedings of this parliament, Many 
in the higher ranks of the nation, reflected upon the 
independence of their anceſtors, national glories, their 
own importance loſt. The lower orders of the people, 
which conſiſted moſtly of preſbyterians, cheriſhed in til eir 
breaſts ſecret and deliberate revenge for the puniſhment of 
their perſons, and the proſcription of their religion, The 
preſbyterian clergy, who alone were popular, oppreſſed 
by the government, but ſupported by the people, found 
their pleaſure and their intereſt in complaining. So that, 
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Sentiments 
of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, 


with the appearance of a whole nation, and a warlike one, 


* Vide an account of the conſtitution of the Lords of articles in Part 2d 
of theſe Memoirs. 
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at James's feet, the only perſons in whom he could confide 
in Scotland, were the perſonal friends he had gained 
whilſt he reſided there “; and theſe indeed were nume- 
rous and firm; the Roman Catholics who were few in 
number; and the ſervants of the crown; and, in many 
of theſe Jaſt, he could no longer confide, than it was for 
their intereſt to ſupport him. Theſe proceedings in Scot- 
land, therefore, only betrayed to the Engliſh the inclina- 
tions and views of James, but gave no additional ſtrength 
to the monarch, 

While the parliaments of both 8 were, in the 
capitals, vying with each other, in giving proofs of their 
affection to the King, ſcenes of a very different nature 
were paſling in the remoter counties of England. Fever- 
ſham, after Monmouth's defeat, hanged up, without any 
trial, twenty priſoners ; and Colonel Kirk, nineteen.— 
Kirk, with a ſavage refinement, made .a ſport of the 
murders he committed. Having a gallows erected at his 


* James g2ined numbers of the Scotch by familiarity. He had long dif 
tzuſted them by his diſtance: The change in his manners was eving to an 
accident: When the Dutcheſs of York came firſt to Scotland, ſhe one day 
obſerved three covers upon the dining table. She aſked the Duke for whom 
the third cover was intended ? He 2nſwered, For General Dalzie}, whom he 
had aſked to dine with him. The Dutcheſs refuſed to permit a private gentie- 
man to ſit at table with her. Dalziel, who had been in the Imperial ſervice, 
entered ihe reom in the mean time ; and, hearing the ſcruples of the Dut- 
cheſs, told her, he had dined at a table where her father had ſtood at his back; 
alluding to the Duke of Modena's being a vaſſal of the Emperor, The Dut- 
cheſs ſelt the reproof, and adviſed her "Oe not to offend the pride of 
proud men. 

Dalziel was a fingular character of the leſt age. He once ſtruck an off - 
cer on the parade : The officer waited on him next day, and defired him to 
zeceive his commiſſiun. © 1 ungeritand you,” ſaid Dalziel z **you are enti- 
te tled to ſatisfaftion, and you ſhall have it.“ They exchanged ſhots, The 
officer fired a ſecond time, and then called to Dalziel to do ſo. The Gene- 
ral anſwered, © It will be to little purpoſe : I did not charge with ball: God 


* « forbid I ſhould injure you twice.“ The officer advancing ſaid, ** 1 bare 


got too much ſatisfation, and I beg back my commiſſion. 


7 door, 
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door, he uſed, while drinking with his companions, 
to order the execution of his priſoners to accompany the 
glaſs that was drunk to the health of the King, or the 
Queen, or Judge Jeffreys. When he ſaw the feet of 
the dying ſhake, in the laſt agonies of departing life, he 
ſaid, ** They ſhould have muſic to their dancing ;” and 
ordered his trumpets to ſound, and his drums to ſtrike up. 
He let looſe his ſoldiers to live on free quarter in the coun- 
try, without diſtinction between the innocent and the 
guilty ; and theſe inſtruments of his violence he named, 
in deriſion, „His lambs.” Theſe proceedings were, in 
the eye of law, robberies and murders; yet in the vio- 


lence of civil rage, neither the court nor the officers of 


the law took notice of them. | 

Jeffreys, now ennobled, was the judge who tried the 
priſoners on the weſtern circuit: A man cruel in his tem- 
per, brutal in his manner, and a contemner of every thing 
that is decent. A power was given to him in his com- 
miſſion, to command the forces in the weſt; ſo that the 
terrors both of the law and of the ſword were united in 
his perſon. In this circuit, he ſhed that blood with plea- 
ſure, which the law intends ſhould be ſhed with pain. In 
his preliminary charge to the grand jury at Dorcheſter, 
where he firſt opened the trials, he charged them to en- 
quire after “ not only all principals,” but “ all aiders and 
* abettors of thoſe who had been concerned in the rebel- 


* lion :” A charge which moulded the jury-men to his 


will, by the conſideration of their perſonal ſafeties ; be- 
cauſe there were few of them who had not given refuge 
to their friends or relations in diſtreſs, He preſſed the 
priſoners to confeſs, © to ſave himſelf trouble,” as he ex- 
preſſed it. And ſome of thoſe who reſiſted his entreaties, 
and were found guilty, he ordered to be executed the 
fame day, in order to intimidate others from following 
their example, His officers had orders to prevail upon 
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the priſoners to confeſs, with promiſes of pardon ; When 
the priſoners adhered in court to their confeſſion, they 
were condemned to be hanged : When they retracted, 
theſe officers were evidences at hand to prove the confeſ- 
ſion. Bragg, an attorney, having been found guilty, 
Jeffreys declared with a jeſt, “ That, if any lawyer or 
<6 parſon came in his way, they ſhould not eſcape him.“ 
One of the priſoners moving an objection to a witneſs, 
Jeffreys interrupted him with theſe words: Villain, re- 
<< bel, methinks I ſee thee already with a halter round 
thy neck.” The evidence againſt Mr, Hewling being 
doubtful, the juſtice of peace, who had given informa- 
tion againſt him, remarked it to Jeffreys, and interceded 
in his behalf. Jeffreys anſwered, « You have brought 
„him on; if he be innocent, his blood be upon you.“ 
When this gentleman's ſiſters“ hung on the wheels of 
his coach, to beg mercy for their brother, he ordered his 
coachman to cut their arms and hands with his whip.— 
The mayor of Taunton interpoſed with Jeffreys for 
Speke, a gentleman in whoſe cafe there were circum- 
ſtances of favour, No,“ cried Jeffreys, with a vio- 
lent motion of his arm, © his family owes a life, and he 
« ſhall die for the ſake of his name,” Yet one of Jet- 
freys's executions eſcaped cenſure. Hucker, who had given 
the alarm'to Feverſham's army, when Monmouth was ad- 
vancing upon it, pleaded his treachery in alleviation of his 
rebellion : But Jeffreys told him, © He deſerved a double 
ce death; one for rebelling againſt his ſovereign, and the 
<« other for betraying his friends +.” 

In the courſe of theſe trials, a ſad ſpectacle was exhi- 
bited : Two women were condemned to be burnt alive, 

Granger Biog, Hiſt, v. a. p. $43- 

+ A Lady interceded on her knees for the life of Mr. Battiſon her lover: 
Jeffreys anſwered, When he is quartered, you thall have that part of his 
« body which 1 know you like beſt,” Ralph, with the authorities he 
quotes. MRS | 
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for indulging the ſweeteſt of female virtues; compaſſion 
for the diſtreſſed. Mrs. Gaunt, a tradeſwoman in the 


city, had formerly ſaved the life of one of her neigh- 
bours, named Burton, who had been engaged in the Rye- 
houſe-plot, by getting him conveyed beyond ſea. This 
man having eſcaped from the battle in which Monmouth 
was defeated, ſhe prepared a ſecond time to ſhew him the 
ſame kindneſs; and ſupplied him with money beſides. 
Burton, being afraid that his eſcape beyond ſea might be 
prevented, turned upon his benefactreſs, and became evi- 
dence againſt her. Men of all parties exclaimed, © That 
« the manners were corrupted by the laws; for that per- 
« fidy was protected and generoſity puniſhed,” Lady 
Liſle had given refuge to Hicks, a diſſenting clergyman, 
who had begged the protection of her houſe, and truſted 
his life in her hands. She was widow to Lord Liſle, one 
of the regicides, who, on that account; had been aſſaſſi- 
nated in Switzerland. She was taken by Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, whoſe father had been adjudged to death by 
Lord Liſle, for his attachment to the royal cauſe. With 
equal ſpirit and tenderneſs, though above ſeventy years of 
age, ſhe exclaimed at her trial and execution, «I once 
&* thought as little of being brought to this place as any 
* one here: The perſon whom I received under my 
« roof, was convicted by no ſentence, was mentioned in 
© no proclamation ; how then could I know I was ob- 
* noxious to the law in receiving him ? My own princi- 
© ples have ever been loyal. None in England ſhed 
« more tears for the death of the King's father than I 
c did. If I could have ventured my life for any thing, 
* it would have been to ſerve the preſent King : But, al- 
though I could not fight for him, my ſon did, againſt 
„the Duke of Monmouth. I ſent the ſon to atone for 
© the offences of the father: It was I who bred him up 
* to fight for his Sovereign: With my laft breath I will 
Volt. I. | *Cc „ bleſs 
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ce bleſs that life which takes away mine *. Jeffreys, in 
his charge to the jury, admired the juſtice of God, which 
had made Penruddock the inſtrument of ſhedding blood 
for blood. The jury returned into court with doubts, be. 
cauſe there was no proof of her knowing that Hicks had 
been in the rebel army; but Jeffreys told them, that her 
receiving him, after ſhe ſuſpected it, was equivalent ;— 
and, when they found her guilty, he ſaid f, If ſhe had 
„ been my mother, I would have returned the ſame ver- 
« dict againſt her,” Two tory Peereſſes 1 applied for 
her pardon, declaring that ſhe had done favours to their 
party, in their greateſt extremities : But Jeffreys, who 
thought that her acquittal would imply his own condemn- 
ation, had exacted a promiſe from James not to pardon 
her, by aſſuring him, that all her pretenſions to loyalty 
were falſe: The only favour ſhe obtained was to be be- 
headed, not burnt, One thouſand were condemned to 
die; of whom a fourth part fell by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. The other puniſhments were numerous and 
rigid. The marks of vengeance remained, even when 
it could be exerted no longer: For, in the country vil- 
lages where Jeffreys paſled, places in which far other 
ſhews uſed to be ſeen, the heads and limbs of fathers 
and brothers were expoſed upon towers and gibbets, to 
the view of the inhabitants, who were perhaps them- 
ſelves the moſt humbling ſpectacle of the two: For 
fear ſuſpended in them all the duties of nature : In every 
neighbour they dreaded an informer, and were obli- 
ged to hide their grief, leſt their loyalty ſhould be doubted, 
Of all who were brought to trial for Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, Lord Delamere was the almoſt only man who was 
acquitted, and this only becauſe, being of noble birth, 
he was tried by a jury of nobles, who ſcorned to take 


* Lady Lifle's trial and laſt ſpeech, + State trials, 513+ vol. 3. 


their 
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ed by the crime of Saxton, one of the witneſſes againſt 
him, who, from over-anxiety to reach the priſoner, in- 
volved himſelf in perjury. One of the King's letters to 
the Prince of Orange * concerning this vile perſon, marks 
the ſeverity of his temper ; for it expreſſes his intention to 
get Saxton pilloried by one trial for perjury, and hanged by 
another for rebellion. Theſe ſeverities of Jeffreys, fright- 
ful even to thoſe to whom he committed their execution, 
were imputed, at the time, to the barbarity of his tem- 
per alone. But other cauſes of his conduct were brought 
to light in the next reign. It was then made appear, 
that he had exacted a preſent of 15,0004. for himſelf 
from Mr. Prideaux, a Devanſhire gentleman, for not 
bringing him to trial +. 

A hiſtorian would chuſe to draw a veil over the proceed- 
ings of Jeffreys, ſo painful to recite, did they not ſerve to 
remind the judges of other ages, that the decorum and 
dignity of princes ſhould be mixed with the tenderneſs of 
women, in the expreſſion of their manners. 

The furies of Kirk and Jeffreys ſeemed at this time to 
have infected even thoſe of milder profeſſions : A clergy- 
man of the church of England, having been entreated to 
apply for mercy in his brother's behalf, anſwered coldly, 
« I cannot ſpeak for a fanatic,” Yet ſome there were 
who retrieved the national character of humanity ; While 


* Vid, Letter of January 15, 1636, in Appendix to this Book, 


+ Journals houſe of commons, Nov. 30, 1690. Jeffreys carried with 
him to the circuit a buffoon called Wiſeman to amuſe him. Wiſeman com - 
plained to him one day in their cups, that though Jeffreys liked his company 
be took no care of bim. Jeffreys happened at the time to have a liſt of the 
condemned perſons in his hand. He threw it acroſs the table, and deſired 
Wiſeman to pick out a perſon to be pardoned, adding © a word is enough to 
«© awiſe man.“ Wiſeman, it may be well imagined, did not fix upon the 
pooreſt perſon in the lif, and made his fortune, The amiable author of 
Hermes told me this ſtory, His uncle, Colonel Beaumont, was in the com- 
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Parr I, other men of high figure in the church were pouring 
CRY "1: forth their zeal againſt rebellion at court, Kenne, biſhop 
2685s, of Bath and Wells, though unqueſtionable in his attach- 
ment to the King, and who, in proof of it, quitted his 
biſhopric in the next reign, continued in his dioceſe *, 
ſpending days and nights in prayers with the prifoners, 
relieving their wants, although he was poor himſelf, and 
reſpecting the principles of others, becauſe he had prin- 
ciples of his own. 

In Scotland, only two executions followed that of Ar- 
gyle ; becauſe, as there had been no battle, there were few 
Priſoners ; becauſe the fidelity of the highlanders to each 
other prevented informers and their prejudices to the cauſe 
of their chieftain made them proper objects of pity to go- 
vernment ; but chiefly becauſe there was no Jeffreys at 
that time in that country. About 200 were attainted: 
Moſt of theſe took refuge in Holland ; and afterwards 

returned with the Prince of Orange, at the revolution, 


The exceſſive rigour of puniſhment deſtroyed thoſe 
morals which it was intended to amend, There is a let- 
ter from Rumbold to Walcot, upon the diſcovery of the 
Ryehouſe- plot, ftill exiſting t, in which he thanked 
Walcot for not betraying him. And yet Rumbold, in 
his laſt ſpeech at Edinburgh, denied the ſhare he had had 
in that plot; and his laſt words were theſe ; „Death is 
<« terrible indeed! But to me it has no terrors. With my 
4 God I have made my peace: To no man have I done 
e injuſtice: What then have I to fear j?” | 

. After ſo many trialsf or recent, it was thought hard to 
Ryehouſe · begin new ones for former offences: Yet Corniſh, one 
A of the obnoxious ſheriffs of the late reign, and Bateman, 

Life of Biſhop Kenne, p. 16, and 52. 

+ This letter is dated Auguſt 2, 1683, and is in the Paper-office, It la- 

ments the bad ſucceſs of the conſpiracy, thanks Waleot for concealing his 


name, and contains theſe words: It is not unknown to any of us, with 


« what zeal and fincerity you led vs on, whilft there was ary bopes of 
6 ſucceeding,” { Wocdrow, 
| who 
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who had been ſurgeon to Shafteſbury, were both exe- Paz r I. 


cuted for their acceſſion to the Ryehouſe plot; and Lord 
Grey having conſented to become evidence againſt 
his friends, which ſupplied a ſecond witneſs againſt 
Hampden, Hampden was brought to a new trial, accuſed 
of high treaſon, before the ſame judge, and for the ſame 
offence, for which, as a miſdemeanour, he had been 
already tried, convicted, and puniſhed. In deſpair, he 
pleaded guilty, It was a fad ſpectacle to the generous of 
all parties, to ſee the grandſon of the great Hampden en- 


Boox II. 
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1685. 


treating the meaneſt of mankind to interpoſe with the 


King for his life, Satisfied with the humiliation, becauſe 
it was worſe than death, Jeffreys obtained his pardon 
from James. Lord Brandon was convicted alſo of being 


acceſlary to the Ryehouſe- plot, but pardoned on account 
of his want of importance, 


The noiſe of the rigours of the weſtern circuit * James's 


more pity and indignation than fear, in a nation brave, 


apologies for 
theſe crucl- 


and therefore generous, Thoſe who were attached to ties. 


the honour of the King, excuſed him, by ſaying, that 
he knew nothing of them till it was too late, The ex- 
cuſe which James made for himſelf was, that he had ſent 
other judges with Jeffreys, and alſo Pollexſen, a man 
connected with the whigs, in quality of counſel for the 
crown: And at an after-period of his life, he indulged 
the ſtrange ſuſpicion, that Kirk's ſhare of theſe cruelties 
had been committed with a yiew to make his maſter 
odious, It is certain, that when Lord Keeper North 
made complaints of what Jeffreys was doing“, James 
gave orders to ſtop them; and that he complained until 
the day of his death t, of the unpopularity which Kirk 
and Jeffreys had drawn upon him. It is equally certain, 
that Jeffreys often followed his own opinion alone in 
matters within his department: F or, when Major Holmes, 


* Life of Lord North, p. 260. + Dukes of Buckiogham, 
| who 
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PAY I. who had been engaged in the Ryehouſe- plot, and in the 
3 late rebellion, was carried before James, that Prince, 


1685. 


being ſtruck with his age, his manly look, and more 
manly manner, told him, he might make himſelf eaſy, 
no harm ſhould befall him. After this, Holmes was 
often ſeen in the antichamber at court; but, having been 
miſſed for ſome time, it was found, upon inquiry, that 


Jeffreys had cauſed him to be ſeized ſecretly in London, 
and conveyed to the circuit, where he was put to death. 


The King's enemies, on the other hand, reported a fact 
but too true *, that he was accuſtomed to repeat the cruel- 
ties of Jeffreys with jocularity to his courtiers in the circle; 
and that, in the ſame ſtrain, he called this circuit“ Jef- 
freys's campaign.” Soon after the return of Jeffreys to 
London, he was appointed Lord High Chancellor; —a 
promotion which diſcovered either approbation of his con- 
duct, or too great a contempt of popularity in his maſter. 


* Vide two of his letters to the Prince in Appendix to this Book, in the 
next Volume, 
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